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THE ENGLISH 


HistToricaL REVIEW 


NO. LVIIL—JANUARY 1900 


The Stenese Statutes of 1262 


OPULAR knowledge of the Sienese constitution is usually con- 
fined to a fugitive remark by Philippe de Comines that it was 
the most wildly governed town in Italy.. A step further leads to some 
slight idea of the several monti or factions, partly social and partly 
political, which periodically massacred or expelled each other, and 
then in an agony of repentance mutually embraced and combined 
in a coalition government. These compromises, if they did not by 
chemical action produce yet another monte, soon rendered the 
existing factions still more uncompromising ; and naturally, for the 
contest was transferred from piazza to palazzo, where the atmo- 
sphere was more highly charged. Did not even the more celebrated 
feuds between the Orsini and Colonna usually begin across the 
writing-table of the papal consistory ? 

In strong contrast to this chronic condition of wild, whirling 
faction-fight is the apparition of the two most spiritual and 
attractive personalities of the later middle ages, of St. Catherine and 
St. Bernardino. War is the cradle of the peacemaker. Not only 
did St. Catherine employ voice and pen in the vain attempt to 
allay civic discord, but she laboured more efficaciously than courts 
or councils to close the schism in the church. St. Bernardino was 
throughout all central Italy the apostle of forgiveness to warring 
families and hostile classes. It is remarkable, also, that, in spite 
of unscrupulous exiles and a singularly unfortunate geographical 
position, Siena was the last of the larger land republics to retain 
her liberty, and that her death-struggle was yet more desperate 
and more glorious than that of Florence, so desperate, indeed, that 
the Sienese Maremma is still believed to bear its scars. 
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A peculiar feature of Sienese history is its impersonaliiy. In 
this it resembles the republic which at first sight would seem to 
mark the opposite constitutional pole. There is this much in 
common between Venice and Siena, that both escaped the usual 
fate of the Italian republics, the rule of a single family. Siena did 
indeed, quite at the close of the fifteenth century, accept the civic 
despotism of Pandolfo Petrucci, but, powerful! and clever as he was, 
he failed to found a dynasty. Before the date of his ascendency 
few English students of Italian history could mention the names of 
the leading houses of Siena, whereas they could roll off a list of 
those, not only of Milan and Florence, Genoa and Bologna, but of 
Faenza and Forli, of Citta di Castello and Perugia. The Sienese 
monti in no case bear a family name, such as the Della Torre and 
the Visconti, the Albizzi and the Medici, the Adorni and the 
Fregosi. They are either abstract or numerical, expressing either 
a class, or else the numbers of the successive committees of govern- 
ment. The latter also have really a class signification ; they are 
descending steps towards the depths of democracy. It is true that 
the Twelve, the riformatori, the popolo, when they form the actual 
governing committee of the state, are not always exclusively com- 
posed of one social order; but it may be safely asserted that one 
order, and this the lowest represented, pulled the wires.' 

It has been said that the Sienese constitution was continuously 
in suspense, that the normal governmental organs were replaced 
by a succession of balias, of extraordinary quasi-constitutional 
expedients.? But, after all, the strength of Venice rested on such 
an expedient outside her consiitution, the celebrated Ten, which was 
annually renewed. This solitary experiment was so successful that 
it lasted her throughout all time, though the three Inquisitors had 
some tendency to become balia within balia. Venice, however, 
had this great advantage, that a large proportion of her population 
were aliens, whose object was money-making, and who preferred 
peace to politics, whereas no inconsiderable section of her natives 
was afloat. Had Venice been turned inward on herself, the task 
of government would have proved more difficult, and constitutional 
experiments been more numerous. Siena was unfortunate beyond 
most towns of Italy. To north and east she was hemmed in by 
the territory of Florence, whom Nature predestined to be more 
powerful than herself; range upon range of tumbling hills 
separated her from the Chiana, the natural junction canal between 


1 For the monti of Siena an article by Cesare Paoli may be consulted: Nuova 
Antologia, 1 Aug. 1891, series iii. xxxiv. 

* The distinction between a balia and an office would seem to be that the former 
is technically temporary, and that while officials are subject, on the expiry of their 
time, to the regular board of audit, the balia is directly responsible to the council 
which appointed it. 
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the Arno and the Tiber; her way down the fertile valley of 
the Elsa was barred by the contraction of the river between the 
frowning heights of Poggibonsi and Poggio Imperiale; the strong- 
hold of the Florentine feudatories, the Ricasoli, spied almost over 
her very walls. Southwards her territory lay along the papal 
frontier, where the warlike houses of Orsini and Conti not only 
held their own, but harboured the successive swarms of exiles who 
were a recurring menace to the state. Westwards, indeed, towards 
the sea, the way was clear, but Dante has held up to scorn the 
vain struggle to create a port among the silting sands of the 
unwholesome coast. Moreover, what could she export? Standing 
high and dry among the hills, Siena had no adequate storage of 
water, and from lack of this she fell behind in the race for the 
supply of woollens, on which Italian trade of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries ‘depended. Siena, deprived of the natural 
occupation of Italian cities, had nothing left but politics; and 
politics, it must be confessed, gave plenty of annual amuse- 
ment, and checked the undue increase of a population which the 
decline of commerce made it difficult to feed. 

Siena was in fact outpaced by other towns, and in losing her 
prosperity she lost her temper, becoming the victim of that nervous 
excitability for which she has remained a byeword. This was not 
always so, and it is pleasant to go back towards that age of relative 
calm which witnessed her first formal constitution. The text of 
this constitution has been published by Professor Zdekauer, whose 
wide knowledge of the comparative history of Italian municipalities 
admirably equipped him for the task;* the plan of the work is 
indeed modelled upon his excellent edition of the ‘ Statuti Pistoiesi.’ 
The statutes now printed are ascribed by their editor to Sep- 
tember 1262, while no less than one hundred and ten additions or 
emendations are registered in the margin between 1264 and 1269. 
The constitution, however, contained little that was novel; not a 
few of the statutes date from the Emperor Henry VI’s charter of 
1186, whereas some may be traced to 1179. Professor Zdekauer 


3 Il Constituto del comune di Siena dell’ anno 1262 pubblicato sotto gli auspict 
della facolti giuridica di Siena da Lodovico Zdekauer (Milan; Hoepli, 1897). 
This volume contains only the first three distinctiones of the constitution and part 
of the fourth, the manuscript being imperfect. Professor Zdekauer has, however, 
printed elsewhere the remainder, save the conclusion of the fifth distinctio,| from 
another manuscript, which appears to be a continuation of the former. This may 
be found in the Bullettino Senese di Storia Patria, anni i., ii., iii., and is separately 
printed under the title, Il frammento degli ultimi due libri del pit antico Constitute 
Senese, 1262-1270 (Siena; Lazzeri, 1896), An excellent review of these two 
works has been written by Gaetano Salvémini in the Arch. Stor, Ital. series v. 
xxi, 1898, no. 2, Professor Zdekauer has utilised his publications for two interesting 
lectures delivered before the time-honoured Academia dei Rozzi and since printed ; 
La Vita Pubblica dei Senesi nel Dugento (Siena; Lazzeri, 1897); La Vita Privata 
dei Senesi nel Dugento (Siena ; Lazzeri, 1896). 
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describes the statutes as the aggregate of the brevia which 
embodied the functions of the several magistracies. He believes 
that it was intended to set an official seal on the successive 
victories which the popolo had wrested from the comune. The people 
arrived at the consciousness of its political power in the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Yet it did not place itself in sharp opposi- 
tion to the commune, nor even in very sharp opposition, until a 
later date, to the milites ; but, finding its ambition for a larger share 
in the constitution checked by the communal administration, it 
organised itself apart; it ventured on what may be described as a 
secession. Thus the people had its captains to correspond to the 
official podesta, its council of 150, and even its legislative com- 
mittee of nine emendatori in imitation of the thirteen emendatori 
of the state. In 1255 it set up its own bell on the plea that the bell 
of the commune could not be well heard.‘ It is a peculiarity of 
Siena that this organisation does not rest upon the Arts, but on 
the societates armorum. This is the more singular, inasmuch as 
these societies were probably not indigenous ; at least it is strange 
that the very names of those of Bologna are reproduced. They 
were not, indeed, exclusively popular, for the milites also were 
enrolled in them, and some societies refused to recognise the 
corporate existence of the people. But they gave to the growing 
organisation at once a military and a financial backbone, which was 
all the stronger since these companies were frequently connected 
with old local divisions. Jn other cities the tendency was that the 
trade grouping should supplement or supersede the local grouping, 
but in Siena the three quarters and their thirty-five contrade or 
districts retained, and to some extent still retain, their full impor- 
tance. More than this, the three sections of the territory, the 
contado, correspond to those of the city from which they radiate. 
The people, thus militarily and financially fortified, command- 
ing no doubt a majority of the contrade, enjoying a complete 
political organisation and recognising in its captain a single leader, 
proved too strong for the parallel organisation of the commune. 
This is only another illustration of the principle, almost universal 
in Italian life, that the official powers sank before the unofficial. 
The cause was the jealousy of the executive, and the result the 
subservience of the executive to an irregular tyranny, whether of 
a monarchical, an oligarchical, or a democratic type. Retribution 
usually followed, for if the unofficial organisation became official, it 
inherited the weakness of its predecessors, and if not, it almost 
invariably split within itself. ‘Nevertheless, the temptation was 
strong, because to the victors went the spoils. The question at 
Siena was by no means academic. The new system of taxation — 
the valuation of income, estimo, followed by the assessment at so. 


‘ The organisation of the popolo is said to have been borrowed from Genoa. 
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much per cent., allibramento—was indeed itself a democratic 
measure, superseding the old hearth-tax. Nevertheless it might 
easily prove burdensome alike to the poor and to those whose 
wealth consisted in movables; both these classes would consist 
mainly of popolani, who therefore had a material interest in victory. 
It is characteristic that the annual assessment was entrusted to the 
council of the people acting jointly with that of the commune. 

The conquests of the people extended in two directions : first, 
it won its way into at lcast an equal share of the communal 
council and the magistracies, and secondly, the statutes which it 
had made for itself were incorporated, often en bloc, in the consti- 
tution of the state. In Professor Zdekauer’s phrase, the people had 
superimposed itself upon the commune. The term Constitutum 
communis et populi was soon to become tautologous, but in 1262 
it still expressed a real dualism of which there are many traces in 
the statutes. Corresponding to the podesta, the judex, and the 
camerarius of the commune are the captain, the judex, and the 
camerarius of the people. Commune and people each has its 
notary, its crier, its messengers; each possesses a general and a 
secret council, and provisions are made for a common session of 
the two larger and smaller bodies. The possibility of a deadlock 
owing to disputes between podesti and captain was foreseen, and 
in such case on the consuls of the merchant guilds and the prior 
of the Twenty-four it was incumbent to compel the subordinate 
magistrates of either body to perform their duties. The settlement 
of disputes was submitted to the arbitration of the councils of the 
commune and people, summoned to a common session by the same 
authorities. 

The statutes already show democratic influence in the jealousy 
of magisterial power: the term of office was reduced from a year to 
six months; the audit at the close was more severe; there was 
less trust in the justice and honesty of officials, more precautions 
against electoral fraud.’ On the other hand, the conservative aristo- 
cratic element is still powerful. The podesta, and not the captain, 
is technically the chief sovereign authority, the signoria: the 
council of the commune is by no means subordinated to that of the 
people: the three domini or consules militum ° sit in almost all im- 
portant state committees with the priors of the Twenty-four and 
the consuls of the merchant guilds, and, like these, cannot be 
punished by podesta or captain for freely expressing their opinion. 
In this sturdy survival of the uristocracy consists, as Signor 
Salvémini well points out, the peculiar importance of these statutes ; 


5 E.g. the provision that in the election of officials the members of the concilium 
campane must draw their slips with the right hand open and the fingers apart. 

* Milites and popolo were not perhaps mutually exclusive terms, but the former 
undoubtedly belonged mainly to the older gentry. 
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while the few earlier constitutions of Tuscany are far more rudi- 
mentary than this, the later are characterised by the exclusive pre- 
dominance of the people. 

If the constitution of 1262 marks a fresh victory of the people, 
it is also the triumph of the lawyers. Its arrangement seems to be 
peculiar to Siena, the five distinctiones following closely the method 
of the code of Justinian. Thus in the first are found the statutes 
relating to the church, and to what may be called the fabric of the 
state ; the second comprises the machinery and principles of the 
courts of civil law; the third treats of the interests of the town, 
the fourth of those of the individual; the administration of 
criminal justice is the subject of the fifth. 

To the historian the first section is the most interesting, and it 
carries him far back beyond the ostensible date of the constitution. 
Traces survive of the old authority of the bishop and of his close 
connexion with the commune. He still possessed the power of 
revising the legislative proposals of the emendatori; he was the 
arbiter in disputed interpretations of the statutes. On a vacancy 
the state accounted to the archdeacon for the revenues of the see; 
on it devolved the protection of the property of the cathedral and 
the neighbouring hospital, the responsibility for repairs, the buying 
of houses to enlarge the cathedral square, the erection of benches for 
the convenience of the people who there congregated. Nor did this 
exhaust the ecclesiastical functions of the state; the friars made 
large claims upon its hospitality. Very frequent were the gifts of 
bricks and lime, of wood and oil, even of clothing, to Dominicans 
and Franciscans, to nunneries and hermitages, to brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods and leper refuges. The last statute on this head has a 
peculiarly historical interest, providing, as it does, for the foundation 
of a church on the site of the great victory of Montaperti, won two 
years before the issue of the constitution. The state was the 
guardian of the people’s orthodoxy. The podesta was bound by 
oath to expel from city and territory all accused of heresy by the 
bishop and chapter, and to confiscate their goods, which were 
divided among the poor, unless indeed a moiety were retained for 
communal purposes. Severe penalties attached to any who 
harboured such heretics in his house, garden, orchard, or field. 
Heresy was a fortiori a disqualification for office. We seem to be 
reading a writ of Mary Tudor in the clause that candidates for the 
council must be good men of the catholic sort and not suspect of 
heresy. 

The concilium campane had by 1262 almost superseded the 
old popular assembly, the parlamentum. Of this latter, indeed, as 
at Florence, considerable jealousy is displayed. Neither podesta 
nor captain might summon a parlamentum without the assent of 
two-thirds of their respective councils, and any proposal which he 
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wished to make must be similarly approved. Nor again might the 
podesta tender his resignation in a parlamentum. These pre- 
cautions were an undoubted check on the possibility of the chief 
of the executive founding a tyrannis upon the acclamation of the 
masses assembled in the cathedral square. In the parlamentum, 
however, were given the banners to the three companies of horse 
and three of foot, and in its January meeting notices of debts due 
to foreigners and of sums advanced to minors were here read, and 
certain ordinances published. Curiously enough, several magis- 
trates could by statute be elected either in council or in par- 
liament. 

The real representative of the state was now the conciliwm 
campane; it elected the chief officials, it gave its assent to 
legislation, it altered from time to time the whole character of the 
constitution. Three hundred members, who had been tax-paying 
citizens for at least ten years, formed this council, but its numbers 
could be indefinitely increased by the addition of a radota or 
afforcement, nominated by the podesti, the consuls of the mer- 
chant guilds, the priors and the domini militum. This expedient, 
not unusual in Italian municipalities, seems to have been designed 
as a means of testing public opinion, and of widening, and so 
weakening, ministerial responsibility, of which Italian administra- 
tions were terribly afraid. It was, perhaps, a necessary corrective 
of election by lot and of the numerous disqualifications for office, by 
which those who were by character and position the best fitted were 
excluded, because they had recently held it, or because a near 
relation was now a member. The radota of Siena has its parallel 
in the more famous zonta of Venice, except that there the zonta’ 
became a fixed portion of the senate instead of an arbitrary 
addition thereto. The same principle was at the root of the 
Florentine system of summoning a pratica of leading citizens. 
This informal meeting, entirely outside the normal constitution, 
usually decided the policy of the government, and became by 
tradition so integral a part of the city life that the omission of 
the gonfalonier Piero Soderini to summon a pratica was almost 
regarded as unconstitutional. 

The council was not a popularly elected body; its members 
were nominated by the podestd with the aid of the judex, the 
camerarius, the four provisores, the consuls of the two merchant 
guilds, and the priors of the Twenty-four. Among the three hun- 
dred were, however, included ex officio the above-mentioned consuls 
and the masters of the Art of Wool. 

The political unimportance of the Arts in general is a peculiar 
feature in the constitution. That of judges and notaries was of 
course indispensable to the administration of a state whose corner- 
stone was Roman law, and the monopoly of knowledge by this 
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Art gave it a virtual veto upon legislation apart from a: lion’s 
share in its initiation. Yet it had no admitted place in the con- 
stitution, and the only Arts which were directly represented were 
that of Wool in the persons of its domini, and the arti di mercanzia— 
the guilds, that is, which regulated the foreign trade, the imported 
wool, the drugs and spices, the banking and exchange. Consuls of 
other Arts were admitted at most to an occasional radota. Those, 
however, of the two merchant guilds were almost as powerful as 
the priors of the Twenty-four, with whom they are constantly 
associated. They had even independent power of setting legislative 
machinery in motion, for with the consent of eighteen members 
of their Art they could require the podesta to summon the concilium 
campane. On several occasions the statutes mention a smaller 
concilium secretum, both of the commune and of the people, but 
there are no provisions relating to their composition. It is possible 
that in each case it consisted of the officials, consuls of the mer- 
chant guilds, priors of the Twenty-four, and domini militum, who 
are frequently found acting in concert with the podesta or captain. 
At all events the smaller council is in a low stage of develop- 
ment. 
Chief among the officials elected in the council was the podesta. 
Electoral methods at Siena were simple, but the election of the 
podesta was slightly more complex than that of other magistrates. 
For the election of the emendatori, for instance, each member of 
council drew his slip of paper, and those who drew the three upon 
which were marked the letters A © became the electors of this 
magistracy. In the case of the podesta, however, these three 
members nominated three others, who then laid before the council 
the names of four qualified foreign gentlemen, whom the council 
then placed in order of merit. The podesta had succeeded early in 
the century to the authority of the consuls; he first seems to have 
been introduced for the purpose of conducting the inquiry into the 
conduct of the consuls on the expiry of their term of office. These 
statutes prove that it was still theoretically an open question 
whether the signoria should be conferred upon a podesta or consuls, 
and if upon a podesta, whether he should be a native or a 
foreigner. Itis needless to say that the podesta’s powers, military or 
judicial, legislative or executive, were hedged in with the uttermost 
precaution ; a short half-century saw the office in full decline. 
Here, as elsewhere, the handsome salary must have been the chief 
temptation to the lesser Italian gentry ; an interesting comparison 
might be drawn with regard to the social and economical 
bearings on this class of official service under the crown in 
Spain and under the sovereign municipalities in Italy. Professor 
Zdekauer points out that the influence of the university of Bologna 
must have been widely spread by this system of foreign podestas, 
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and that it must have largely contributed to uniformity of adminis- 
tration. 

It has been said that Siena was never governed by its normal 
constitution, but always by the provisional committees termed 
balias. This is in great measure true, for even the concilium 
campane was originally a balia. More peculiar, however, are the 
three chief magistracies of the thirteenth century, the biccherna, 
the emendatori, and the Twenty-four. All these, created for 
special purposes, became, like the Ten at Venice, permanent parts 
of the constitution, enjoying a portion of the sovereign authority. 
The unusual respect paid to the administration at Siena is attri- 
buted to the very fact that these bodies were not artificial creations 
of the constitution-maker, but institutions the utility of which was 
gradually tested. The history of the most celebrated of all balias, 
the Venetian Ten, would seem to bear this out ; the predominance of 
family cliques over the constitution at Florence may possibly be 
ascribed to the weakness of her balias, numerous as they were ; 
at all events the balia here became the mere expedient of the 
dominant family group to increase its power at the expense of the 
constitution ; even the parte Guelfa, which was a whole constitution 
in itself, after becoming the sport of a party, lingered on only as 
an unmeaning survival. 

The thirteen emendatori were elected by the council, and their 
function was within eight days to draft bills, which might after- 
wards become law by the assent of two-thirds of the council. An 
annual revision of the working of the statutes was thus secured, 
for the committee could initiate legislation either proprio motu or 
on petition. Elaborate precautions were taken that its members 
or their servants should not be ‘ got at’ during the process of 
incubation. 

The biccherna was, until the rise of the Twenty-four, the most 
important administrative office in Siena. At its head stood the 
camerarius and the four provisores, who were supreme in all de- 
partments of finance, virtually superseding the older gastaldi, and 
having under them various committees of receipt and expenditure. 
The office is an admirable instance of the development cf a balia. 
It was originally appointed for a stated term to report to the 
concilium campane, which had the sole right of decision. But the 
importance of its business converted the biccherna into a powerful 
magistracy, acting on its own responsibility, governed by its own 
regulations, and receiving a stated salary. Thus, although the 
personnel changed every six months, the office had become an 
integral part of the constitution. The camerarius and the Four, 
themselves elected in the council, appointed a large number of 
minor officials and commissioners. The mint, bulgano, which at 
Siena was admirably organised, was distinct from the biccherna 
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and, as elsewhere, was in some measure controlled by the mercanzia. 
The advantages of this are obvious. The coinage was not at the 
mercy of the government, who might tamper with it for fiscal 
purposes, but was under the care of a body whose interest in foreign 
trade secured a high standard. 

The power of the biccherna somewhat waned with the rise 
of the Twenty-four. This balia originated only in 1240, but 
had by 1262 become the dominant authority. Half its members, 
at least, were popolani, and the people, seeing in it the best instru- 
ment of their ambitions, increased and strained its powers to the 
uttermost. Its activity is everywhere seen; it superintended the 
suite of the podesta and could dismiss his judex or his knight; it 
directed the election of the captain and formed a court of appeal 
against his decisions; it had no small share in legislation, for the 
whole body formed part of the conciliwm campane,’ while two of 
the three priors, who presided for a month in turn, had seats in the 
captain’s council. The priors, as has been seen, assisted the 
podesta in the election of the concilium campane, and with the 
consent of the Twenty-four might demand that the council should 
be summoned. Sentences of banishment passed by the captain 
in conjunction with the Twenty-four had the same validity as 
those of the podesta. The climax was reached in a statute added 
later to the constitution of 1262, providing that the priors might 
hold a secret council without the presence of podesta or captain, 
and that any proposals of this council for the benefit of the com- 
mune or the people must be executed by the podesta or captain. 
The composition of the Twenty-four is as obscure as the method of 
its election. Professor Zdekauer thinks with Signor Paoli that half 
the seats were open to nobles; Signor Salvémini believes that it 
was exclusively popular, that it formed, in fact, part and parcel of 
the organisation of the people as opposed to that of the commune. 
Such evidence as there is seems to us to point against this latter 
view ; although the priors are sometimes found in close association 
with the captain, the direct part which they take in the communal 
constitution is against the view that they formed an integral part 
of the rival organism. The body was called, in 1256, Viginti- 
quattuor partis Ghibelline populi civitatis et comitatus Senarum ; it 
owed its original importance, not to social divisions within the 
town, but to the great political division which ran through Italy ; 
its later power over the constitution, like that of the parte Guelfa, 
was probably unintended and unforeseen. It is improbable that 
an organisation created for the purpose of directing the forces of 


* Professor Zdekauer states this fact in his Introduction to the Constituto, p. Ixv, 


but we do not find any evidence for it in the statutes, and he omits it in his Vita 
Pubblica. 
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the Ghibellines should have excluded the more wealthy and military 
class from its ranks. 

The above sketch is very far from exhausting the list of magis- 
tracies and committees for which these statutes contain the regula- 
tions. The number of citizens constantly employed in state service 
was very large, and if this gave wide political experience, and in 
many cases offered opportunities of earning money, yet it must 
frequently have been regarded as a burden. Hence it was 
necessary to compel citizens to accept office under threat of a 
fine; and for a citizen to swear that he would not take office 
was a punishable offence. 

Distinctio II. lies mainly outside the scope of this article, as 
containing a code of private law with few unfamiliar features. Its 
administration, as the editor remarks, had been in the past a weak 
spot in the Sienese economy. It was found necessary to insist upon 
the principle that justice should be rendered continuously. The 
podesta was of course the chief judicial officer, and he was assisted 
by a foreign judge and had considerable powers of delegation. 
Most of the work was, however, done by elective committees or 
judges. Such were the judex populi and the judex maleficiorum, 
while many civil cases were heard by the consules placiti, an elective 
body, one of whom, at least, must know how to read and write ; 
but they, too, had powers of delegation to three experts.* Of some 
importance were the consules dominarum, who dealt with litigation 
between or against women, for no woman was allowed to approach 
the podesta’s palace, and he was rigorously forbidden to take any 
notice of their suits. The notorious beauty and fascination of the 
Sienese women perhaps made it necessary to guard against the 
susceptibility of a foreign magistrate, but it is strange that the 
legal position of women was not as good at Siena as elsewhere. 
With a great deal of contentious matter the state was not directly 
concerned ; commercial cases were tried by the mercanzia, while 
many disputes were settled within the citizens’ guild or company of 
arms. An interesting application of the principle of arbitration is 
the duty of the captain and prior of the Twenty-four to elect a 
board of arbitrators to decide in a dispute between members of an 
Art or Arts, society or societies, unless the parties preferred to com- 
promise. This, from another point of view, may be compared with 
the practice of appointment of special commissions for criminal 
cases as they arose, which was usual earlier in the thirteenth 
century. The city was jealous as to the independence of its courts. 
No citizen was allowed to plead before a foreign court, and no 
ecclesiastic might intervene in a secular suit. 

If the growth of the political organism is traced in the previous 


* This institution is believed to have been derived from Pisa. It is noticeable'that 
Florentine influence is scarcely to be seen in these statutes. 
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sections of the constitution, the outward aspect of its local habita- 
tion receives ample illustration in Distinctio III., for this contains 
the regulations of what may be termed the public works and local 
board departments. The elaborate provisions for the walls, the gates, 
the streets and markets, show a standard of cleanliness and order 
which the nineteenth century finds difficulty in reaching, although 
Siena may still boast a high character in this respect. No private 
drains mighi issue on the roads or walls, and they must only be 
cleaned by night; no slops might be thrown into the street, but 
must be conveyed from the house, in properly covered drains. The 
erection of buildings projecting over the street was prohibited, as 
were the outside staircases which still make Viterbo so picturesque, 
and doors and windows which opened outwards, to the inconvenience 
of passers-by. This latter provision has only recently been imitated 
by our county councils in respect of field-gates. Siena was justly 
proud of her paving ; the glories of her cathedral floor were a fitting 
climax to the care which she bestowed upon her streets. Even the 
side alleys must be paved in order that mid might not be carried 
on to the pavement of the main arteries; every householder must 
sweep the portion abutting on his house. Waste places round the 
town were ordered to be planted with quick-growing trees, of which 
the varieties are named. The market was protected from encum- 
brance by heaps of brick or wood, was properly cleared of manure 
after a sale of stock, while rigorous penalties were exacted from 
those who committed nuisance. No slaughterhouse was allowed 
in a street where meat was sold. Landlords were forbidden to let 
to improper women, to panders, or gamesters. The state had 
power to buy houses for street improvements, but not without the 
owners’ consent. The principle of betterment was, however, fully 
recognised, and the inhabitants of the districts affected were 
assessed for street improvements. On the other hand, owners 
of houses were compensated for loss by fire. A provision, much to 
be recommended to modern Italy, states that the names of streets 
should not be arbitrarily altered by the authorities. 

Siena’s great difficulty was, as readers of Dante know, the 
supply of water. Committees were formed to search for water, and 
numerous regulations provided for its storage and protection. The 
Fonte Branda was guarded from pollution by day and night. The 
Fonte Follonica was partially filled with stones because its great 
depth produced stagnation and a taste of sulphur. No wool, nor 
hemp, nor flax could be washed in any public fountain or tank, 
nor might the inhabitants paddle or dangle their legs therein. 


® Professor Zdekauer, in La Vita Pubblica, appendix, gives the lease of the gabelle 
for the cleaning of the Campo in 1296. The lessee was allowed to keep a sow and 
four little pigs to consume the sweepings. He also had the privilege of crying the 
notices of feasts, lost property, strayed beasts, masters in the schools and doctors. 
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Drinking-troughs were protected against infection by orders against 
the movement of animals suffering from a disease which resembled 
that of foot and mouth. Every parish priest was requested to 
provide a tank to catch the precious rainfall from his church roof, 
and compulsion only stopped at the barrier of the bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion. Bread was as necessary as water, and provision was made 
for the regular supply of flour—no slight difficulty ; land could be 
compulsorily acquired for the erection of mills, while the transport 
of grain to the capital was sedulously guarded. Numerous statutes 
relate to the superintendence of roads and bridges in the province, 
especial attention being paid to those which led to the baths of 
Petriolo, Macerolo, and Vignone. These baths were through long 
generations a source of profit to districts otherwise unproductive ; 
they attracted a somewhat motley population, and state regulation 
was eminently necessary. The pockets and the morals of the visitors 
alike received consideration. The tariff for beds and other conve- 
niences was fixed by authority, the food supply ensured, the baths 
properly cleaned twice a year. Bad characters were warned off, a 
church was ordered to be built, and the male bathers were sepa- 
rated from the women by a substantial wall, a decency not observed 
in other quarters until centuries far later. Much attention was 
devoted to forestry on the communal property; precautions were 
taken against fire and trespass; the Lacus silvae was protected 
against fishing without ticket. The clergy would seem to have 
been the most inveterate poachers, but this may charitably be 
attributed less to their love of sport than to their observance of the 
fasts. 

This Distinctio also includes the statutes which relate to the 
fortresses and subject towns in the Sienese territory. The provin- 
cial townships, or the lords to whom they might belong, were per- 
mitted to elect the rectors, but if they failed to do so the podesta 
of Siena nominated them in the council. There are signs of a 
certain jealousy, for there are regulations against compagniae or 
societates to the prejudice of the capital. No captain of the people 
might be elected in a town where there was a rector ; the creation, 
that is, of the parallel administration of the people which was 
revolutionising Siena acted as a warning against provincial imita- 
tion. It must be remembered that such associations and political 
growths were invariably connected with the feud of Guelf and 
Ghibelline, and although the people in Siena were still Ghibelline, 
in the province it might well be otherwise; at all events, a local. 
conflict between people and commune would inevitably be merged } 
in the all-pervading struggle, and this implied the introduction of 
foreign influence. Hostility to subject towns was carried farthest 
in the case of Montalcino. This town, destined to be the last refuge 
of Sienese liberty, was in these statutes ordered to be destroyed. 
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In Distinctio IV are contained the obligations of the state 
towards the citizen. At Siena citizenship was liberally granted 
with a view to the expansion of the capital. Apart from villains, 
any native of the province could become a citizen by residing for 
four months and engaging to pay the city rate; a foreigner, how- 
ever, required a vote of two-thirds of the council. Villains were 
not permitted indiscriminately to desert their homesteads for the 
town ; those of a resident in Siena might migrate if three were left 
in the homestead, or one if the master were not a citizen. A 
settler on whose villainage reasonable doubts were cast by qualified 
and disinterested persons was compelled to give security to the 
claimant lord, but a prescription of ten years was accepted as proof 
of freedom. The population of the capital was clearly a matter of 
grave anxiety, for a commission was appointed by statute to select 
onehundred country gentlemen of the better, nobler, and richer sort, 
who were to be bound to become citizens and to build houses in the 
town. Another statute prohibits the ‘ boycotting’ of a resident in 
the country who has become a citizen ; his late neighbours are for- 
bidden to refuse him fire or water, or to decline to speak to him, 
under penalty of a fine for each repetition of the offence. High 
importance was attached to the victualling of the capital. Special 
protection was accorded to all who brought comestibles to Siena. 
The city was hedged in by noble feudatories of the empire, men of 
German birth or German manners, those of the Maremma and 
the district towards Volterra having a peculiarly bad reputation ; the 
statutes do not hesitate to speak evil even of the bishop of Volterra. 
Against such the state pledged itself to suppress any unlawful tax 
or toll on travellers by road or river. On the other hand Ghibelline 
Siena accorded her protection to all fiefs, jurisdictions, or rights to 
service granted by the emperor. The integrity of the territory 
was guarded by a provision that no land on tke frontier might be 
sold to a foreigner. The state imposed its arbitration in the case of 
disputed boundaries between noble houses or provincial communes ; 
the process was by inquest of twelve honest men, cognisant 
of the local circumstances and unconnected with the interested 
parties, 

The citizen received much protection from the state; it aided 
him in the recovery of debt or of property stolen or withheld. On 
the other hand, individual liberty was more carefully guarded than 
elsewhere ; the citizen might build or heighten his tower without 
interference, unless legislation were applied to all towers indiffer- 
ently. From this it would seem as though the conflict between the 
people and the noble residents of the towns was not yet acute, al- 
thoughat an earlier date there is mention ofa pena turrium inflicted 
by the people. Individual liberty was not extended to the subject of 
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education : to encourage students to teach who had taken degrees 
at Bologna, the local masters were required to take their pupils to 
their lectures and to give instruction under their direction. This 
was done with a view to the due organisation of learning and the 
prevention of the use of the title of master without due qualification. 
Magister Tebaldus, fons vivus gramatice facultatis, had been tempted 
by a large stipend to Arezzo, and to remedy this disgrace to the 
commune and people of Siena it was enacted that he should be in- 
vited to return at an increased salary, and that he should be 
quit of all rates and taxes and service with horse and crossbow. 
In these provisions -Professor Zdekauer piously recognises the 
cradle of his late university. Siena was apparently already 
attracting foreign students, for these receive the especial protection 
of the state for person and property. Immediately following this 
clause is a provision which compels a doctor or surgeon to admit 
to the patient’s bedside another practitioner if the patient or his 
friends so desire. Professional jealousy was doubtless as old as 
was the profession. 

The contents of Distinctio V are rightly described as being 
rather a collection of police regulations than a scientific code of 
criminal law. It is precisely this defect which makes it of such 
supreme interest to the historian, for these regulations arise from 
the more pressing needs of daily social and political life. The 
lawyer is here much less prominent than in Distinctio II, for 
criminal law is more chameleon-like in adopting the colour of time 
and place. Lawyers under favourable circumstances may make civil 
law, but in a turbulent society criminal law makes itself. It is 
only an apparent contradiction that criminal law is in some cases 
singularly conservative. Crime usually determines in the poorest 
class, but it was originally congenital in the most powerful ; if it is 
ultimately hanged in rags, it was primarily cradled in purple. Thus 
while the civil code of Siena is mainly Roman, the criminal 
regulations are impregnated with Germanic influences; there is 
perpetual play and counter-play between the privileges and passions 
of a Germanic aristocracy. Penalties usually take the form of a 
pecuniary composition, and even when the crime is clearly against 
the state and against morality the law is in favour of the rich, 
There is of course no hard and fast line between civil and criminal 
cases, but the confusion is not between Distinctio IJ and JV, but 
between Distinctiones I, III, IV, and V. In the heated atmosphere 
of an Italian city provisions against crimes of violence were most 
numerous and most necessary. The podestd was pledged to take 
every precaution against the bearing of arms and inciting to 
riot. The throwing of missiles from palaces or towers was 
a common source of faction fight; this practice was therefore 
severely fined, and in default of payment a portion of the town 
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corresponding to the value of the fine was demolished. But it was 
equally provocative, and therefore penal, to take the offensive 
against the tiles, the doors, or the characters of the inhabitants 
of the towers. 

The scale of penalty for cutting and wounding was, as usual in 
Germanic law, elaborate, drawing distinctions between a blow in 
the face, the throat, the chest, between blood and bruise, between 
the gouging of an eye and the mutilation of the hand, foot, or nose, 
and so also between weapon and tile and stone and between fist 
and foot. Murder was punished by death, and even wife-murder 
entailed exclusion from all enjoyment of the deceased’s dowry or 
succession : otherwise the law was liberal to quarrelsome relations ; 
for husbands, fathers, grandfathers, uncles, brothers, and indeed 
relatives to the fourth degree might inflict castigation without 
punishment. It was, moreover, lawful to strike if a citizen was 
injured by a passing animal or its pack, if he found a man 
stealing his property or that of his friend, neighbour, or master, or 
throwing stones at the windows or roof of his house, or putting 
bones or horns or filth or insulting literature against his door, 
while public singers who sang insulting songs merited not only blows 
but fines. The law was lenient towards those who in the games 
in the Campo killed or wounded without malice. These games 
had, however, become pitched battles, and the stone-throwing 
not only killed men but broke tiles, for which reason they were sus- 
pended for six years, nor could the podesta revive them without 
consent of two-thirds of the council. The women of Siena were 
as quarrelsome as the men. They would call each other insulting 
names, scratch or wound or drag their enemies by the hair, push 
them down or trip them up, knock the head-dress off or set it all 
awry. Arson and pillage were apparently not uncommon in the 
country districts, and the incendiary was not unknown even within 
the town, where in default of an enormous fine he was himself 
burnt, if only he could be caught. Provisions against trespass 
and poaching are more numerous and elaborate than those against 
ordinary thieving; indeed, tame pigeons appear to have been the 
most tempting form of property. The regular staff of police con- 
sisted of twelve men, but constables were also annually elected 
to watch over the fields and vineyards. 

Among offences against morals, gambling assumes a prominent 
place, and inasmuch as it was the cause of numerous crimes, and 
reduced rich men to poverty, every citizen was bound to inform 
against offenders. Games of chance were forbidden, except in the 
public street, and in private houses on Christmas and Easter 
nights. Not only were the gamblers severely punished, but those 
who lent their houses or instruments of play, or made a profession 
of lending money for the purpose, were yet more severely dealt 
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with. The latter, in addition to the penalty, were deprived of the 
security which the gambler had given for the loan, and in fact the 
gambler’s own gains were taken from him and restored. Prostitutes 
were allowed to live in Siena and its territory, but not near 
churches, while panders were stringently forbidden. Scandals of a 
less professional character were due to the visiting of churches on 
the eve of Lady-day, and in consequence citizens were enjoined to 
keep the company of their neighbours, to carry candles, and not to 
go at night by torchlight. The bigamist was somewhat leniently 
treated : he was excluded from Sienese territory until he returned 
to his senses and his lawful spouse; a similar penalty was inflicted 
on him who contracted himself out of cohabitation by a voluntary 
arrangement with his wife. The exposure of infants was a compara- 
tively slight offence. Attempts at abortion, witchcraft, the adminis- 
tration of potions to cause love, death, or hate, and supposititious 
birth were all alike heavily punished by 200 libras; but for 
elopement or abduction hanging was the penalty, if the pecuniary 
composition were not paid. 

Taverns were rightly regarded as the source of many abominable 
offences, not fit for thought, much less for language. Hence noone 
was allowed to sell wine except the regular innkeeper, and he only 
to bona-fide travellers, unless, indeed, such travellers invited citizens 
todinner. This did not, however, prevent a citizen from selling the 
produce of his own vineyard, either wholesale or retail ; but it must 
not be drunk on the premises, nor must he buy wine to re-sell as 
his own. Another safeguard against crime was the penalty 
attached to citizens found in the streets after curfew, unless they 
were running to a fire, and to those who disguised themselves by 
covering their faces or wearing their clothes inside out. The 
sumptuary laws limited the expenses of newly made knights in 
the matter of food and dress; the cook was required to give 
his services for a week at a reasonable wage, and both the knight 
and his chef were punished if this was exceeded. A similar 
supervision was exercised over marriages, wedding presents, and 
funerals, while several clauses are directed against the professional 
joculatores who caused both expense and annoyance on festive 
occasions and bothered strangers staying at‘ the inns. It is 
pleasant to find liberty of labour protected, and the thirteenth- 
century representative of ‘ picketing’ stringently repressed. 

Several clauses in Distinctio V go to prove that the constitution 
is rather a collection of brevia than a strictly scientific code in 
which the Distinctiones are mutually exclusive. Heresy is here 
more severely punished than in Distinctio I, for the podestd, under 
pain of losing his salary, is ordered to burn Patarenes (consolati), 
whom at the request of the bishop and friars he has examined. 
Again, unnatural vice, which was in Distingtio I treated, as 

VOL. XVY.—NO. LVII. 
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it often was, in the clause relating to heresy, is here quite separate. 
The rich man could escape on payment of 300 libras, but in default 
of payment the offender was subjected to a cruel but appropriate 
form of hanging. Many clauses intended to safeguard the purity 
of elections and officials are comprised in Distinctio I, but in V we 
have the penalty for direct bribery. The corrupt official was fined 
100 libras and permanently excluded from office, while the success- 
ful briber was unpunished. But if the latter was unsuccessful, he 
in turn was mulcted of 100 libras and also the amount with which 
he had tempted the official. A permanent committee was elected 
to investigate all such cases. 

The sanitary measures of Distinctio III for keeping the streets 
free from offensive matter or noisome trades here reappear with 
some additions. Furnaces for pottery or glass manufacture, suet 
and tripe factories, the loading of mules, the passage of pigs, the 
presence of lepers, all rank among unlawful nuisances. No groom 
might gallop a horse in the town without his master’s order and a 
warning cry of leva, leva. 

In Distinctio I there are regulations against the purchase of 
bricks for re-sale, and on the quality, price, and manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, and lime. But in V there are similar clauses against 
the sale by middlemen—that is, by the greengrocers—of poultry, 
eggs, game, fish, eels, and fruit, all of which must he bought direct 
from those who brought their produce to the town. Butchers were 
liberally treated and freed from the supervision of any guild; 
they were allowed full freedom of sale, provided that their beasts 
had not died a natural death, and that they did not sell one 
kind of meat for another, a provision which is repeated from Dis- 
tinctio I. 

The provisions relating to procedure may conclude our summary 
of this section. Criminal cases of a serious character could not be 
tried in the country, except in the territories of such lords as had un- 
doubted jurisdiction. To every inhabitant of the country was given 
the privilege of suing in the town court without let or hindrance from 
any lord, rector, or other official of the dependent townships and 
castles. While penalties were in almost all cases pecuniary, torture 
was not nearly so common as it afterwards became ; it was confined 
to highway robbery, forgery, treason, and the like, where there was 
reasonable suspicion or notorious bad character against the accused ; 
but such suspicion or character must be attested by ten good and 
lawful men, and their verdict approved by a judge of the commune. 
In several cases the accused has the choice of procedure by jury or 
by duellum, and the commune has its own champion. In Distinctio 
II this choice is not always given, and the defendant challenges the 
plaintiff to the duellum, which may be fought either by the principals 
or their champions. In the criminal clauses there are no regu- 
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lations as to the duellum, while those relating to the jury are very 
definite. 

It would almost seem as if some presentiment prompted the 
compilation of this elaborate constitution, which was the summing 
up of the history of the past century. It was, indeed, the swan’s 
note of Sienese greatness. The people used its power to pull down 
the fabric into which it had striven to gain admission. In 1270it 
destroyed its own chief instrument, the Twenty-four, while the 
biccherna paid the bill for the painting of the arms of Charles of 
France on the carrocio of the imperial city, that carrocio around 
which had gathered the Ghibelline victors of the field of Montaperti. 
This change of politics was little less than suicide. Siena might 
lead the Ghibellines, but in the Guelfic party she could only sit 
below the salt. Henceforth, constructive legislation degenerated 
into proscriptive measures against the nobles, corresponding to the 
Ordinances of Justice at Florence. Professor Zdekauer is doubt- 
less right in attributing the decline of Siena to geographical and 
hydrographical drawbacks. But it may be added that no state 
can afford to exclude its aristocracy from power, and so intensify 
the dualism between the capital and the country. Florence, per- 
haps, ruined Siena less by her arms than by her bad example. 

We cannot dismiss our subject without a tribute of gratitude to 
Professor Zdekauer. His masterly introduction to the Constituto 
marshals the procession of facts and statutes which through nearly 
a century presses forward to the great gathering of 1262, of 
which ten elaborate indices form the shorthand report. His 
edition is a magnificent monument of a decade’s work for the 
Faculty of Lawat Siena. The editor has now left the severe browns 
and russets of Siena for the Claude-like blues and greens of 
Macerata. He has already paid the annates on his translation 
in the form of articles upon the statutes of his new home. The 
university of Siena showed herself worthy of her old traditions 
in opening her arms to the energetic foretaneus. Macerata may 
feel confident that even the sunny smiling slip between Apennines 
and Adria will not enervate so staunch a student. 


E. ArMstTRona. 
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The Disappearance of English Serfdom 


T the close of the thirteenth century the majority of English- 
men were still unfree. Complete statistics for the whole of 
the country are of course unattainable, but in many surveys of 
manors a list of all the tenants in the rural village is given, 
classified accorded to their free or servile status. On twenty such 
manors in various parts of England, some of them chosen at 
random from the Hundred Rolls of Edward I, others described in 
extents of dates between 1277 and 1812, some four hundred 
tenants are indicated as free, seven hundred as villains or other- 
wise unfree :' so that,.if these cases are typical, in the year 1300 
about two-thirds of the people are serfs, one-third free. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century, or before, the mass of the English 
rural population were free men. Bondage was reduced to ex- 
tremely small proportions, and where it existed was looked upon 
as quite anomalous. That is to say, during the intervening two 
centuries and a half the whole institution of legal villainage or 
serfdom had disappeared. 
It is true that not even in 1300, if ever, was actual serfdom, 
the real position of the villanus, nativus, or servus,? that con- 
dition of practical slavery which is described in the law books.' 


' In the villages of Clopham, Acley, Radwell, Steventon, Bromham, Great Horwood, 
Torrington, Steeple Claydon, Stanton, Wodestone, Haddon, Chinnore, Curtlington, 
and Fretewell, distributed in five different counties, and described in the Hundred 
Rolls, there are 296 tenants described as free, 516 distinguished from the free tenants 
as being mativi, servi, or cotarii. Rot. Hund. ii. 821, 326, 331, 338, 336, 352, 463, 
642, 644, 783, 822, 824. In Borley, Essex; Bernehorne, Sussex; Wilburton, Cam- 
bridgeshire; Brightwolton, Berks; and Limensfield and Brodeham, Surrey, there 
were 101 free, 155 villains. Cunningham, Eng. Ind. and Commerce, i. 505 ; Custumals 
of Battle Abbey, pp. 17, 58, 137 ff.; Maitland, Proceedings of Cambridgeshire Anti- 
quarian Soc. 1887, p. 162. The same freeholders are, moreover, frequently counted 
in more than one manor, the villains practically never so; and some of the freeholders 
are churchmen, while the villains presumably have families, which are not enumerated, 
but should be counted in to find the relative numbers. 

? In actual usage no practical distinction seems to have been made in the applica- 
tion of these terms. The word servus hardly occurs after Domesday Book, except in 
the Hundred Rolls; nativus is used in the Manor Court rolls, in pleadings, and in 
manumissions, that is, wherever it is desired to lay stress on the unfree status of the 
villain ; villanus occurs everywhere, while custumarius, rusticus, and other variants 
are not infrequent. See also Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 45. 

% Dialogus de Scaccario, ii. 10; Bracton, ff. 4,5; Fleta, i. 2 ; Glanville, vy. 5; Britton, 
ed. Nichols, i. 194. 
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Yet the burdens and disabilities arising from that legal position were 
very real and oppressive. 


Some seruaunts ben bonde & bore in bondage, and suche haue mani 
paynes by law. For they may not selle nor yeue awaye theyr owne gode 
& catel, nother make contractes, nother take offyce of dygnytee, nother 
bere wytnesse wythoute leue of theyr lordes. 

And though they ben not in chyldehode, they ben ofte punisshyd wyth 
paynes of chyldhode.* 


Villains were by their legal position bound fast to the lands of 
their lords. We find them forced to take an oath that they will not 
leave the manor,’ or imprisoned to prevent their doing so;° 
those who obtained permission to live away from the manor were 
required to make a regular payment for the privilege ;° those who 
had left without permission were brought back by the lord.’ 
Their freedom of action in the ordinary concerns of life was ap- 
preciably limited. ‘ And it is to be noted that none of the villains 
can give their daughters in marriage, nor cause their sons to be 
ordained, nor can they cut down timber growing on the lands they 
hold.’* Nor were these merely formal prohibitions. The manor 
court rolls show a constant series of entries indicating their enforce- 
ment. 


‘ Richard, son of Thomas, fined 40d., because he has not recalled his 
son from the school before Michaelmas, as was enjoined upon him.’ ® 
‘ Isabella Warin gives to the lord 4s. for permission to give her daughter 
Mary in marriage.’ ?° ‘ Hugh of the churchyard has married without leave ; 
fined 12d.’'' ‘ Robert Hulle is to be fined because he cut down and sold 
trees which he had no power to sell: fine 12d.’ 


In 1871 in Wolrichston, Warwickshire, William Potter pays a fine 
of 13s. 4d., that his eldest son may go to school and take orders.” 

Personal fines, amerciaments, tallages burdened the villain 
with payments from which the free man usually escaped. Chaucer 
testifies to this : 


Of Coveitise comen thise harde lordshipes thurgh whiche men been 
distreyned by tailages, custumes, and cariages, more than hir duetee or 
resoun is. And eek they taken of hir bondemen amerciments, whiche 
‘mighten more resonably ben cleped extorcions than amerciments. Of 


‘ Bartholomew Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum, Book vi. ¢. 15, in John of 
Trevisa’s translation; Wynkin de Worde’s edition (c. 1495). 

5 Durnam Halmote Rolls, i. 123, Surtees Society. 

® Select Pleas of the Crown, i. 13, Selden Society ; Durham Halmote Rolls, i. 137. 

7 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, i. 89, Selden Society; Durham Halmote 
Rolls, i. 138. 

8 Extent of Bernehorne, Custumals of Battle Abbey, p. 21, Camden Society. 

*® Durham Halmote Rolls, i. 42 ; also p. 51. 

1° Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, i. 28, Selden Society. " Tbid. p. 27. 

2 Ibid. p. 37. See also Chandler, Court Rolls of Great Cressingiam, p. 10. 

* Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices, ii. 612. 
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whiche amerciments and raunsoninge of bondemen, somme lordes 
stywardes seyn, that it is rightful; forasmuche as a cherl hath no 
temporel thing, that it ne is his lorde’s, as they seyn. But certes, thise 
lordshipes doon wrong, that bireven hir bonde-folk thinges that they 
never yave hem.’ !4 


Burdensome duties, such as serving as a petty official, were im- 
posed upon him, or compounded for by the payment of a sub- 
stantial fine.” Finally, the villain as against his lord and in cases 
regarding the title to land had no standing in the king’s courts, 
no protection by the common law. The fact of his villainage hav- 
ing been once preved, he is refused a hearing, irrespective of the 
merits of the case itself..° The only court in which he possesses 
a standing is his lord’s own court on the manor. 

Payments and services which the villain had to make in 
return for his land may be construed as incident to his position 
as a small land-holding tenant rather than to his serfdom, but 
these frequently remained heavy upon him when, if he had been 
free to leave the manor, they would have been lightened.” More- 
over there is probably no instance recorded of the payments and 
services of a free tenant equal in weight to the following case, 
which is by no means anomalous. 


William Modi is a customary tenant of the aforesaid Sir Baldwin and 
holds from him a house and 12 acres of land. And he owes for these 
from Michaelmas (29 September) to St. Peter’s Chains (1 August) in 
each week two works at whatever he shall have been summoned to do, 
except in Christmas week, Easter week, and Whitsun week, and he shall 
plow on each Friday half a rood of land unless these holy days prevent. 
And from the first of August to Michaelmas, in each week during 
harvest he shall reap two acres of grain, and in each week he shall 
provide a special service with two men, these having two meals in the 
day. And after harvest he owes four works in each week. And he 
owes two carrying services in the year, one to Cambridge, one to 
St. Ives. And he shall mow in the meadow of the lord, for the 
whole of one day, as one of his services. And he owes at Christmas 
four hens and a cock and 40 eggs, and at Easter 40 eggs, and at the 
feast of St. Peter’s Chains he shall give 5 ducks. And about Christmas 
time he shall thresh in the barn of his lord 16 bushels of barley, and 
make malt of this at his house, and dry it, and then carry it to the mill 
to be ground, and from the mill to the kitchen of his lord. And he shall 
be reeve if his lord wishes. And he cannot marry his daughter without 
the permission of his lord. And if she commits fornication she shall be 


* The Persones Tale, ll. 751 ff. 

* Chandler, Court Rolls of Great Cressingham, pp. 14, 20-22, 34; Durham 
Halmote Rolls, i. 92. 

‘® Coram Rege Rolls, Michaelmas term, 3-4 Ed. I, m.1, quoted in Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England, p. 46, n. ; Year Books, 22-23 Ed. I, p. 447, Rolls series. 

'7 See cases in Wilburton; Maitland, in the Eneuisn Historica, Review, ix. 
423 ff., July 1894, 
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fined at the discretion of the lord. And his sheep shall be in the lord’s 
fold from Hokeday to St. Martin’s day. And he has 16 fellow ,tenants ; 
that is to say... . who all do in all things and for all things just as 
the said William Modi,’ '* 


Serfdom:' did not involve the personal degradation nor the eco- 
nomic inferiority that is sometimes ascribed to it ; nor, as has been 
said, did it ever probably have a tangible existence in England 
in the logical completeness asserted in Glanville, Bracton, Britton, 
and the ‘ Mirror.’ Nevertheless as it did actually exist, in the year 
1300 for instance, it constituted a very real limitation upon the 
freedom and the well-being of the masses of the English people. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, however, all this is 
changed. Few traces are to be found of anything which can be 
considered a restriction on personal freedom. In all the agitations 
and discussions connected with the enclosures and evictions of the 
period lying between 1450 and 1550, it is questions of tenure 
only which come up, not of personal servitude.’ Moreover, it had 
long been of only exceptional existence,” enforced with extreme 
infrequency, and only for what might be called its incidental 
effects, as those upon tenure, upon the ability of a bondman to 
implead his lord, in cases of personal dispute between a bondman 
and his lord as to payments, or where gome special pecuniary 
necessities of an impecunious lord led him or his steward to hunt 
up old claims, much as the king was doing in a higher sphere. It 
is doubtful whether any instance of the normal everyday inci- 
dents of earlier serfdom can be found within the sixteenth century 
or for some time before.*" The yeoman, the typical English small 
farmer of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is distinctively a 
freeman. The bondman is the exception, villainage is only a 
shadowy survival. In 1523 Fitzherbert said : 


Howe be it in some places the bondemen contynue as yet, the 
whiche me semeth is the greatest inconvenience that now is suffred by 
the lawe. That is to have any christen man bounden to an other, 
and to have the rule of his body, landes, and goodes, that his wyfe, 


18 Hatley, Cambridgeshire, Rotuli Hund. ii. 539. 

19 Cheyney, Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century. See also 
modern discussion and quotations from contemporary documents in Leadam, Trans- 
actions of Royal Hist. Soc, vi. 167 ff., vii. 127 ff., and in the ENetisn Histonrrcan 
Review, viii. 294 ff., 684 ff.; and in Ashley, English Economic History, ii. 261 ff. 

2 In the preliminary survey of the estates of the abbey of Glastonbury made by 
the royal commissioners in 1536, on 3 manors in Dorsetshire 9 bondmen are men- 
tioned ; on 11 in Wiltshire, 33 are given ; and on 31 in Somersetshire, 227. None are 
enumerated in the Gloucester, Berks, and Devon manors. Altogether 1,274 freemen 
are given as against 271 bondmen, which gives about one-sixth as against the two- 
thirds proportion of 1300; butit is to be remembered that the western part of England 
had always been the special home of servitude. Dugdale, Monasticon, i. 201. 

*! See quotations in the important article by I. 5. Leadam, ‘The Last Days of 
Bondage in England,’ in the Law Quarterly Review, ix. 348-65, October 1293. 
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chyldren, and servantes have laboured for all their life tyme, to be so 
taken, lyke as it were extorcion or bribery.’ *” 


It is true that there had been considerable mention of bondage 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, but it had been in 
connection with the clearing away of the débris of a fallen 
structure. As late as 1574 and 1575, commissioners were 
appointed to carry out manumissions on the crown lands ; * and no 
doubt there were similar chance fragments of the old institution on 
the estates of private individuals. Even in 1617 the plea of 
villainage was raised in court.” But these isolated cases preserve 
merely the name of a long past condition. The actual state of 
affairs, if not the technical condition of the law, is better described 
in the fine words in which Harrison, writing about 1580, expresses 
the ordinary English opinion as to the legal rights of his fellow 
countrymen. 


As for slaves and bondmen, we have none; nay, such is the privi- 
lege of our country by the especial grace of God and bounty of our 
princes, that if any come hither from other realms, so soon as they set 
foot on land they become so free of condition as their masters, whereby 
all note of servile bondage is utterly removed from them.”® 


Sir Thomas Smith, writing about 1583, says, ‘I never knew any 
in the Realme in my time.’ ” 

Such being the contrast between the fourteenth century and 
the sixteenth, what was the process by which the medieval English 
peasant was emancipated ? He had been a serf, now he was a free 
man; by what steps had this freedom been gained? No definite 
enfranchising statute was ever passed to free the villain. Serfdom 
was not distinctly abolished at any one time in England, as it was 
in France in 1789, or as it has been by the various acts of emanci- 
pation during this century in the centre and east of Europe, or as 
slavery was abolished in America and the West Indies. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to seek more partial and gradual steps in 
emancipation, or influences tending to diminish the extent and 
significance of villainage. 

22 Surveyenge, chap. 13, edition of 1539, p. 31. 

*3 See the following manumissions: 1485, Materials for Reign of Henry VII, i. 
166, Rolls series; 1502, Dugdale, Monasticon, i. 638; 1522, Brewer, Calendar, iii. 
2992; 1525, ibid. iv. 1610 (21) ; 1533, Gairdner, Calendar, vi. 1383 (2); 1534, ibid. 
vii. 147 (5); 1536, ibid. xi. 1417 (14). Also in 1548, Instructions to Sir Richard 
Sakevyle, on his appointment as Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, ‘to take 
order for the manumyssion of villeyns,’ Lemon, Calendar, i. 10. Also suits in Court 
of Requests quoted by Leadam, Law Quarterly Review, ix. 348 ff. 

*t These commissions are printed respectively in Rymer, orig. ed., xv. 731, and in 
Notes and Queries, 4th series, xi. 298. Other references in Notes and Queries, 5th ser. i. 

* Pigg v. Caley ; Noy, Reports 27, 15 James I. 


*6 Description of England, book ii. c. 5, prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle, reprint 
of 1807, p. 275. 


7 Commonwealth of England, published 1609, p. 123. 
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Of these the most conspicuous is the voluntary manumission 
of villains by their lords. Numerous such actions are recorded 
through the whole period of which we have spoken. 


Let it be known to all, by these presents, that we John by the grace 
of God bishop of Exeter, with the consent of the dean and chapter of 
our cathedral church of Exeter, have manumitted and quitclaimed 
Maurice Prigge, with all his progeny; so that neither we nor our suc- 
cessors shall be able to have for the future any right or claim of serfdom 
as against the said Maurice or his progeny, but shall be precluded from 
all such action forever. In testimony of which, etc. Given in our manor 
of Chudley, 30 Aug. a.p. 1355."8 


The grant of liberty was sometimes of questionable charity, as in 
the following case, in the same year as that above quoted. 


John by the grace of God bishop of Exeter to his beloved son in 
Christ Thomas Knollyng, son of William Knollyng, our serf in our 
episcopal manor of Ashpertone, greeting, etc. Since you have come 
to be fifty years of age, and have not so far any wife or any children 
iegitimately begotten of your body, and in ability you are incapable of 
making your own living by your own labour, and since you do not know 
nor have learned from your youth upward any art except a boatman’s, 
we consider that it would be very little loss to us or to our church of 
Exeter to restore you to your natural liberty. Wherefore in order that 
you may be able to labour more freely in seeking through boating your 
daily food and clothing, we have manumitted you, with your goods and 
chattels, and whatever you possess, obtained in any way whatsoever, 
your allegiance and that of any descendants, if you should chance to 
beget any, being specially reserved to us and our successors and our 
church. This we have done as far as pertains to us, in consideration 
of the things aforesaid, and at the suggestion of piety, and have 
restored you to your natural liberty. Given in our manor of Chudley, 
12 June 1355.”" 


Occasionally on the manor court rolls we find entries indicating the 
granting of a more or less formal manumission. 


To this court came John Bolter and in full court acknowledged him- 
self to be a born bondman of the lord abbot of Battle, and he gives to 
his lord two marks of silver that he may depart freely from his lord’s 
franchise, without any claim of villainage being made against his 
body at any time in the future.*° 


In many cases the manumission was granted for the specific 
purpose of enabling the former serf to be ordained, a requirement 
alike of canon law,*' of English statute,*? and, as we have seen, of 
frequent local custom.* 


*s Episcopal Registers of the Diocese of Exeter (edited by F. C. Hingeston- 
Randolph) : Register of Bishop Grandisson, pt. ii. p. 1166. 

2 Tbid. 1159. % Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, i. 175, Selden Society. 

*' Decret. Grat. pars i. distinctio liv. *% Constitutions of Clarendon, § 16. 

33 See p. 21 ante. 
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To all the faithful in Christ to whom the present letters shall come 
John by the mercy of God bishop of Exeter, greeting eternally in the 
Lord. May you all know that we have manumitted and made free from 
all servitude, so far as in us lies, by our present letters, William Law- 
rence, son of Roger Lawrence, our‘serf of our manor of Chudeham; so 
that in the future he may be able to be promoted to the first clerical ton- 
‘sure by any catholic bishop whatsoever. In testimony of which thing, 
ete. Given at Farndon, 15 June 1331.** 


This was probably a more frequent practice after the ‘ Black Death ’ 
in 1848-9, when difficulty was found in recruiting the ranks of 
the clergy.” 

An interesting charter of manumission from Yorkshire is 
recorded in Rymer : 


The king to all to whom, etc. greeting. Know that on account of 
the fine which John Simondson, our bondman of our manor of Brustwyk, 
has made before our faithful John de Molyns, Nicholas de Bokeland, and 
Hugh de Berwyk, whom we have assigned for our service of receiving 
such fines for the manumissions of our bondmen of those parts, we have 
manumitted the aforesaid John Simondson and his whole progeny, and 
exonerated them from all servile work toward us; willing and conced- 
ing for us and our heirs that the same John Simondson and his whole 
progeny aforesaid shall be free for ever and of free condition, so that 
neither we nor our heirs aforesaid, from the aforesaid John Simondson or 


his aforesaid progeny, by reason of his villainage, shall be able to require 
or claim anything for the future. Witness the king at the Tower of 
London, 16 May 1338.** 


It might be expected from the form of this charter that it re- 
presented a general movement for manumissions on royal manors, 
perhaps as one of the multifarious schemes adopted to raise money 
for the impending war with France; but the Patent and Close 
Rolls mention no other such grants at this time, and it is probably 
therefore only a special case resulting from some peculiar local 
conditions. 

A more nearly general emancipation of villains seemed for a 
moment probable as a result of the insurrection of 1881. Among 
the many grievances asserted by the rébels during those stormy 
June days, the villains as they marched to London from Hert- 
fordshire demanded ‘that no one for the future should be a 
serf.’*’ And the king, apparently in good faith, but, as it proved 
afterward, in bad, acceded to their requests and gave to them 
general charters of manumission as follows : 


Richard, by the grace of God king of England and France and 
lord of Ireland, to all his bailiffs and faithful ones, to whom these 
present letters shall come, greeting. Know that of our special grace we 

* Register of Bishop Grandisson, pt. ii. p. 617. 

* Gasquet, The Great Pestilence, pp. 205 fi. 

6 Rymér, Foedera, Hague edition, iv. 20, 37 Monk of Evesham, p. 28. 
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have manumitted all of our lieges and each of our subjects and others 
of the county of Hertford; and them and each of them have made free 
from all bondage, and by these presents make them quit. And moreover 
we pardon our same lieges and subjects for all kinds of felonies, treasons, 
transgressions, and extortions, however done or perpetrated by them or 
any of them, and also outlawry, if any shall have been promulgated on 
this account against them or any of them; and our most complete 
peace to them and each of them we concede in these matters. In testi- 
mony of which thing we have caused these our letters to be made 
patent. Witness, ourself, at London, on the fifteenth day of June, in the 
fourth year of our reign.** 


It is quite evident that in this document the king was doing two 
entirely distinct things: one, the pardon for disorder, crime, and 
outlawry, which lay within his province as being supreme over 
the administration of justice; another, the emancipation of the 
villains from the burdens of their servitude, quite outside of his 
power, as it involved depriving the lords of these villains of their 
property, that is of the villain services which were owed to them. 
But the charters-had really been given by the king only to gain time 
and to induce the rebels to return to their homes. On 2 July, 
therefore, a proclamation was issued declaring the charters to be 
annulled,” and in the following November Parliament ratified the 
king’s withdrawal and gave a vigorous refusal to the suggestion 
that the serfs should be enfranchised and manumitted by statute." 
Thus this prospect of a general emancipation, if it can be con- 
sidered as ever having come within the bounds of probability at 
all, failed, and nothing ever again occurred even approximating to 
it in universality. 

The importance of individual manumissions as a means of 
abolishing serfdom must not be overrated. Doubtless there are 
many manumissions recorded in the Middle Ages that have not 
been discovered, and there must have been many instances. of 
formal emancipation that never left any record. But even allow- 
ing for these, the extent of this method of obtaining freedom from 
villainage must have been very limited. As it affected individual 
persons only, it cannot have had a very deep influence on the 
mass. 

Secondly, many serfs ran away from the lands to which they 
were bound, and either by remaining permanently undiscovered or 
unclaimed, or by obtaining a right of domicile in some town whose 
privileges protected the villains from seizure after the expiration of 
a year, became free men. This latter town custom is put in a 
general form by the earliest legal text writer : 


3 Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, i. 467, Rolls series. 
* Rymer, Foedera, Hague edition, iii. p. 124. 
© Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 99. 
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Likewise if any serf shall have remained quietly in a privileged 
town for a year and a day, so that he shall have been received like a 
citizen into their common guild, he will be liberated from villainage by 
that very fact.*! 


Nor does this appear merely as a legal statement. On 25 April 
1288, two men appeared before the court of Husting of London 
stating that they were attorneys for the Earl of Cornwall and that 
they had come to protest against the admission to the franchise of 
the city of Ralph de North of Hemel Hempstead, his brother John 
Lawrence, and his three sons Adam, Gilbert, and Jordan, Robert 
Podifat, Robert of the Ford, and John of the Burn, eight men who 
were then living in London, but who had run away from the earl’s 
land on the 29th of the preceding August, and who were his bond- 
men. The decision of the city authorities in this case is not known, 
but that such immigrants were not unknown a century later 
appears from the wording of a regulation passed on 18 June 1888, 
‘ to avoid scandal and disgrace to the city of London.’ By this it 
was ordained that for the future no outsider should be enrolled as 
an apprentice, or received as a freeman of the city, unless he would 
first swear that he was a free man and not a serf. Even if a man 
had been born a serf and had subsequently become free, he was 
excluded from all judicial offices in the city under penalty of 100. 
if he kept the fact secret.“ In a case previously mentioned it was 
only when the villain returned again ‘ to his nest,’ that he lost his 
acquired status of a free man.“ The manor court rolls are full of 
presentments that villains have fled. 


They say that Jordan Mustard the bondman of the lord dwells at 
Alwalton where he has married a wife from the homage of the Abbot of 
Peterborough, and has there a half virgate of land of the villainage of 
the said abbot.*® 

Walter Wiseman has fled with his chattels to Chesterton.*® 

A serf has been received at Latfield without the permission of the lord.‘7 

It is enjoined upon Robert Smith who has left the land of the lord 
that he should come back before the next court, and remain upon the 
said land, under penalty of losing it.‘* 


There are especial reasons after the middle of the fourteenth 
century for the prevalence of this habit of flight. The same cause 
that we have already seen forcing the ordination of villains to the 
priesthood, that is the great pestilences, brought both labourers 


Glanville, De legibus Angliae, book v. c. 5. 

* Riley, Memorials of London, p. 23. 43 Liber Albus, i. 451, 452, Rolls series, 

‘* Year Books, 22-23 Ed. I, p. 447, Rolls series. 

4 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, i. 94. 

‘6 Maitland, ‘History of a Cambridgeshire Manor,’ Enoiisn Hisronican Review, 
ix. 426, July 1894. 

“ Lancaster Court Rolls, manuscript quoted by Vinogradoff, op. cit. p. 15, n. 

48 Durham Halmote Rolls, i. 21. 
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and tenants into demand. When wages and conditions of tenure 
were likely to remain the same if a villain remained in the manor 
on which he was born, while they might be much more favourable if 
he migrated and thus entered into new relations, the incentive to 
flight must have been in many cases irresistible. Serfdom, it will 
be remembered, existed only so long as the villain could be shown 
to be a born bondman on the manor. A new inhabitant of a manor 
was therefore necessarily a free man of that manor.‘® From another 
point of view an indication may be found of the frequency with 
which villains left the manors to which they were bound. From a 
study of the names in the city of Norwich about the close of the 
thirteenth century, it appears that its citizens had been gathered 
from more than 450 localities in Norfolk and Suffolk.*° It is hard 
to believe that all of these immigrants were free men when they 
left their homes. In fact there is little doubt that the army as well 
as the back streets of the towns was recruited from this same class 
of runaways. The fugitive villain appears as a regular character 
in the literature and the local and national records. 

Yet these can have been only the restless spirits. All medieval 
influences tended towards stability, not movement. The material 
difficulties in the way of migration were considerable ; the mental 
effort required to break loose from the familiar surroundings must 
often have formed an almost equally insuperable obstacle. On the 
manor court rolls the notices of departure are after all exceptional ; 
the rolls rather show a striking continuity of population. New 
names occasionally appear and individual members of villain 
families may disappear, but usually the villain holding descends to 
some relative ; the family remains fixed on the manor. Pestilence 
is the only force that removes many of its inhabitants from any 
one manor at any one time. Flight, like voluntary manumissions, 
emancipated occasional persons, not a whole class. 

Thirdly, but in close connexion with the form of obtaining 
freedom just discussed, is to be recognised the steady persistent 
influence in favour of liberty exerted by the royal courts. The 
question of whether a man was serf or free would frequently come up 
in the manor court, and there the verdict of his own neighbours 
seems to have declared his freedom or servile status by a simple 
and direct decision. But if the question came up in the king’s 
court the matter was a more complicated one. In the first place, 
the lord must ask for a writ from the court granting him possession 
of his serf."". The man whose villainage was asserted then had a 
right to a corresponding writ which threw the burden of proving 


See instances quoted in Page, Die Umwandlung der Frohndienste in Geldrenten, 
pp. 38, 39, notes. 


* Hudson, ‘Notes on Norwich,’ Norfolk Archealogy, xii. 46, quoted by Mrs. 
Green, Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, i. 171, n. *' Bracton, f. 191. 
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his servile status upon his lord ;** and the difficulties of pleading 
which could be thrown in the way of the lord claiming the villain 
were almost innumerable.*® Moreover by a regularly accepted 
dictum the serf received the benefit of any doubt. 


It is to be the same where he against whom villainage is charged 
is a person entirely unknown, so that the jurors can have no certainty 
about his condition whether he is free or a serf; in this doubt judgment 
must be given in favour of liberty, as interpretation must lean towards 
the more merciful side ; just as it is presumed of any man that he is a 
good man until the contrary is proved.™ 


Again, the courts may declare that the lord has freed his villain, 
though he really had no intention of doing so. 


If it is contained in the deed, even without an express manumission, 
‘to have and to hold freely, quietly, and peacefully to himself and his 
heirs,’ it is implied by these words and is strongly presumed that the 
donor wished him to be free to whom the donation has been made.*® 

Likewise in the same way if the lord has once produced him in the 
court of the lord king as his free man to testify for him or to wager his 
law or make compurgation for him.”® 


Still more far-reaching principles of law favour freedom. In 
the fifteenth century every bastard is free ; for not having any known 
father, he cannot be proved to be descended from villain ancestry 
on the paternal side.” 

Thus the difficulties of enforcing serfdom, when it has in any 
individual case become a question before the courts, must have 
served to free many a villain, probably to his own surprise; and 
the consistent attitude of the courts in favour of freedom must 
have acted as a continuous force tending towards its extension. 

There were therefore at least three concrete definite ways in 
which the mass of serfdom was decreased. Many villains were 
manumitted voluntarily by their lords, others emancipated them- 
selves by successful flight, and still others were practically granted 
their freedom by courts whose predilections were in favour of liberty. 
And yet all of these causes together can hardly have produced a 
general change in the existence of serfdom. A revolution in the 
status of a whole class cannot come about from changes in the 
position of individual members of that class. Influential as the 
movements mentioned above, and perhaps other direct causes, may 
have been in the emancipation of individual villains, the dis- 
appearance of the institution of villainage must have been due to 
some more general, more pervasive, and more universal influences. 

A further probability that villainage disappeared as the result 
of indirect rather than direct causes is to be found in the fact that 

52 Glanville. 53 Bracton, book iv. c. 23. 


54 Tbid, f. 191 b, also f. 193. % Toid. f. 24 b. 86 Tbid. f. 194 b. 
57 Littleton, sect. 188, 
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it held at best a somewhat anomalous position in English medieval 
society. It was but incompletely assimilated in the common law. 
The tests of serfdom were always obscure. Glanville knows only 
one way of proving whether a man is of villain condition or 
not—that is, to assemble his relatives and find whether they are 
acknowledged to be villains. The payment of heriot is sometimes 
relied on; but freemen also in many manors pay heriot. Merchet 
‘is a more steady test, but even this is not always trustworthy. 
Again, the question of just what the legal disabilities of a villain are 
was an undecided one. The principle of the law, as far as there was a 
worked-out theory, seems to have been that a villain was free in his 
relations with all men except his lord, whereas towards him he was 
a slave. But neither of these conditions was actually existent. 
He had practically no standing in the royal courts, even as against 
others than his lord; and on the other hand in actual life he was 
by no means without rights as against his lord. Though by the 
assertion of the law all his possessions were the property of his lord, 
yet the lord never claimed them ; and even the law was not quite 
consistent. ‘A villain may be in line of inheritance through his 
ancestor.’** As amatter of fact it was only with difficulty that the 
lords collected fines, amerciaments, and tallages from what was 
declared by the law to be their own property. During the whole 
continuance of the existence of villainage the common law tried 
unsuccessfully to place it within definable and realisable limits.” 
In the political world there is the same indefiniteness. From par- 
ticipation in the higher work of government the small freeholder 
and the villain are alike excluded, but in its humbler, more local 
work they both take part alike. The villains were not separated 
from the rest of the community by distinction of race, like negro 
slaves, nor by previous conquest and purchase, as were the slaves of 
Rome. Even distinctions based on social pride were probably 
obscure. The classes on the manor shaded into one another im- 
perceptibly and it is hard to believe that a prosperous customary 
tenant, though a serf in condition, was seriously looked down 
upon by a freeholder whose acres were fewer and work as hard. 
Serfdom, therefore, as an element in social organisation was, so to 
speak, in unstable equilibrium ; and many of the changes in society 
—the growth of the towns, the increase in the amount of currency, 
political changes, changes of opinion—may have contributed to its 
progressive decline. But this very instability indicates that it was 
kept in existence by some powerful influence. If this real force 
which created and supported serfdom can be discovered, and a 
change be found to have taken place in this force within the 
88 Year Books, Ed. III, ann. 15, p. 888, Rolls series. 


5® See this whole question discussed in Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Law, vol. i. book ii. c. 2, § 3, and in Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, essay i. ¢. 2. 
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fourteenth and fiffeenth centuries, the problem will be solved; 
the really efficient cause for the disappearance of serfdom will 
have ‘been found. 

From what has been said it is evident that the force which 
brought villainage into existence and kept it in existence is not 
to be sought in the political or legal sphere, and therefore must 
be looked.for in the economic. That is to say, serfdom must 
have been to the material interest of some influential class ° 
of society. This interest is to be found in the custom of the 
lords of manors cultivating their large demesne farms, and the 
consequent need for a constant supply of labourers. To satisfy 
this need the mass of the peasantry was bound to the soil. 
Ordinarily in every village there was one great farm, often of 
several hundred acres. It is true that these acres were for the 
most part scattered about in the open fields of the village, intermingled 
with those which made up the holdings of the free and villain 
tenants. Nevertheless the whole group, with the use of separate 
and common pastures, of barns, dairy and other farm accom- 
paniments, was carried on: as one agricultural establishment in the 
interest of the lord of the manor, and under the administration of 
the bailiff or reeve. Where was the labour for this large farm to 
be obtained? Medieval farming required even more men than 
modern. Ploughing, harrowing, planting, cultivating, reaping, 
carrying, threshing—all with the most primitive implements, and 
mostly on detached pieces of land, required an abundant and a 
certain supply of labour. The condition corresponding to this 
requirement was the restriction of the ordinary inhabitants of the 
villages to the locality, and the demand upon them for enforced 
‘labour services. In other words serfdom existed because the great 
demesne farms existed. 

It has always been so where any system of large farming has 
been carried on, and where moral sentiment has not placed itself 
successfully in opposition to slavery. Some form of servitude has 
always been relied upon to secure a supply of labour. The latifundia 
of ancient Italy were carried on by imported and purchased slaves. 
The sugar plantationsin the West Indies, in earlier times, the tobacco, 
cotton, and rice fields of the Southern States, were cultivated by the 
labour of negro slaves. In the more northern colonies, even within 
the present century, the same demand was supplied by the provision 
of indentured servants. At the present time the more flourish- 
ing sugar islands of the West Indies, Dutch Guiana, the Dutch 
East Indies, and Hawaii depend upon coolie labour, which is bound 
service of so many days a week for so many years. In just such a 
way the medieval lords of manors kept the villains in serfdom. 
Of course numerous burdens were laid upon villains ; a whole group 
of ‘ incidents of villainage’ sprang up, and become profitable to the 
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lords, were in later times relatively more prominent. But the 
great fundamental fact was that they had to stay on the manor and 
provide labour on the demesne farm. Instances exist in the eompotus 
rolls of the fourteenth century, where on a farm of six hundred 
acres but two or three persons are hired permanently and a very few 
others occasionally... A group of a dozen or twenty villain tenants 
working three days each week on the demesne, doing all the ploughing 
in the autumn for over-winter crops, and in the spring for the spring 
crops, most of the mowing of the hay and the reaping of the grain, 
besides the larger part of the hauling, stacking, and threshing, 
made it easy to carry on the large demesne farm with but a slight 
addition of hired labour. And this was really done from genera- 
tion to generation. Therefore, so long as the medieval farming 
system remained intact, serfdom would continue to exist, because 
the propertied classes needed the labour of serfs—of men, that is, 
who were bound to the soil of their manors. 

But two processes of change gradually showed themselves. In 
the first place labour services were frequently commuted for money 
payments. Stewards allowed villain tenants to ‘buy their works,’ 
that is, to pay the value of a day’s work in money instead of in 
actual corporal labour. The bailiff of Cuxham in 1316 charges 
himself in his account with ‘2s. 6d. for works of Richard Est sold 
in the winter; and with 2s. 6d. for works of Adam Brian sold in 
the winter; and with 15d. for works of Joanna Bonecherche sold 
in the winter.’ In 1304 at Wilburton ‘260 winter works are 
sold to the homage at the rate of a halfpenny per work.’ In 
Durham in 1358 is an entry ‘from Thomas son of Alan for his 
autumn works, at Michaelmas, 4s. 3d.’* At Watlington, Oxford- 
shire, in 1279, ‘ Hugh Carter . . . will give 8s. per annum for his 
works, which shillings can be changed into other service at their 
value at the will of the lord.’ This custom began early and 
continued late, but was of only very slow and gradual extension. 
Isolated cases appear in the thirteenth century, yet late in the 
fifteenth the change is by no means universal. The regular ‘ week- 
work’ seems to have been most readily commuted, the ‘boon works,’ 
or special services at the busiest times of the year, were more apt to 
be insisted upon in their corporal form by the lords of manors. 

Just as far as such a change extended, it must have been to a 
considerable degree subversive of serfdom. The willingness of the 
lords to allow this commutation shows that they could procure 

© Compotus Roll of Manor of Cuxham: Rogers, History of Agriculture and 
Prices, ii. 618; 


*' Maitland, ‘ History of a Cambridgeshire Manor,’ Eneuisu Historican Review, 
ix. 419, July 1894. 
*. Durham Halmote Rolls, i. 24. ® Rot. Hund. ii. 815. 


“ For numerous instances see Page, Umwandlung der Frohndienste in Geld- 
renten, p. 48 ff. ‘ ; 
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other labourers for hire, and that their interest in the fixity of the 
villain tenant population was therefore less than it had been. 
Moreover the villain tenants must have been rising in position. 
Their labour was worth more to themselves- than it was to their 
lords, or they would not have been able or willing to pay its value 
in money; there was evidently a class below them in economic 
position, the mere hired labourers ; and finally, in so far as their 
services to their lords were fulfilled by the payment of money, their 
position tended to become that of rent-paying tenants, and there- 
fore scarcely distinguishable from that of the freeholders. 

But, as has been said, the commutation of services was only a 
slow and partial process. The deficiency of labour in the second 
half of the fourteenth century following the pestilence can hardly 
have failed to retard its progress, although actual testimony to that 
point is scarcely available. So long as the system of cultivating 
the large manor farms in the direct possession of the lords con- 
tinued, there would be a reason for the retention of a body of 
available labourers bound to the soil, that is, for the continuance of 
serfdom. This instinctive recognition of its fundamental im- 
portance gave vigour to the refusal of the lords to consent toa 
general emancipation as proposed by the king in 1381. 

But the second change, already referred to, was an invasion of 
the custom of demesne or bailiff farming. Lords of manors began 


to lease their demesne farms for a money rent instead of cultivating 
them for the use or sale of their products. Thus: 


The prior and convent of the church of Durham have leased at a 
rent to Andrew Boveney of Arast their manor of Wardley for the space of 
‘seven years, with all the woods, etc., pertaining to it, with the exception of 
all its established and regular rents, its mills, the profits of the manor 
courts, the fisheries in the Tyne river, and the woods of Hynings and 
Hoterell. And the same Andrew and his heirs and assigns shall take 
nothing from the villagers of the two Heworths, except only the services 
and the customary works of the villains as the prior and convent have 
taken them at the time of the making of the present agreement.™ 


This was in the year 1809, and means that the lands of the 
village of Wardley, which had been in the direct possession and 
cultivation of the convent (which was lord of the manor), were now 
leased for seven years, and as a matter of fact were afterwards 
continuously re-leased to a private tenant for a money rent. 
Another example may be taken about a century later, and 
from a different part of England. About 1426 the demesne 
land of the manor of Wilburton, Cambridgeshire, containing 246 
acres of arable land and 42 acres of meadow, was rented to one of 
the villain tenants of the manor for a lump sum of 8l.a year. It 


* Durham Halmote Rolls, i 12. 
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was then and always subsequently leased ‘with the works and 
customs of all the customary tenants who performed work.’ © 

The result of such a lease was that the lord of the manor 
ceased to be directly interested in the village lands in an agricul- 
tural sense. He now received rent where before he raised crops. 
He was now merely a landlord where before he was an employing 
farmer. The dates of this change are hard to ascertain. It was 
a purely internal change in the management of their possessions 
by property owners, and although abundantly recorded in’ the 
accounts of the stewards, bailiffs, or reeves, many of which are 
extant, made no impression on the chronicles of public events. 
A somewhat careful search through the printed sources gives the 
following instances and dates of the beginning of the custom of 
leasing the demesne farms on various manors. Ibstone and Gam- 
lingay, belonging to Merton College, Oxford, in 1300; Wardley, 
just referred to, belonging to the Convent of Durham, in 1309; 
Basingstoke and Walford, belonging to Merton, in 1310 and 1322 
respectively ; Billingham, East Raynton, and Bellasis, belonging to 
Durham, in 1364, 1370, and 1373, respectively ; Standon, in Hert- 
fordshire, in 1376, and Bayford and Esyndon, in the same county, in 
1385; Navestock, belonging to St. Paul’s, in 1421; and Wilburton, 
belonging to Ely, mentioned above, in 1426. 

A recent investigator * has noted a large number of instances 
which, grouped by decades, number as follows: Between 1350 and 
1360, one manor ; between 1860 and 1370, four; 1370-1380, thir- 
teen; 1880-1390, twelve; 1390-1400, twenty; 1400-1410, five; 
1410-1420, nineteen; 1420-1440, sixteen; and about the year 
1440, some fourteen. In addition to these instances in which the 
demesne lands as a whole were rented out there were other cases in 
which parts of the demesne were successively leased to money-paying 
tenants. These figures seem to be spread pretty evenly through 
the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries; but Thorold Rogers, 
who examined more manuscript manorial records than any other 
student, connected the change closely with the results of the 
‘Black Death’ of 1348 and 1849, ascribing it to the difficulty 
of carrying on the large farms when wages had become so much 
higher. Whatever may have been the cause, and whatever the 
exact dates, the silent revolution was in progress during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By 1534, on the monastic 
lands at least, the change was universal, for in the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus, or statement of the income from the church lands, 
the value of the manor farm is invariably given as an annual 


Maitland, ‘History of a Cambridgeshire Manor,’ Enouisy Histonicat Review, 
ix. 432, July 1894. 

* Page, Die Umwandlung der Frohndienste in Geldrenten. 
*® History of Agriculture and Prices, i. 22, 24, 81, 271. 
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rental.’ During the period referred to, then, the lords of manors 
ceased to be large farmers and became more nearly landlords of 
the mhodern type. 

The effect of such a withdrawal from the land must have been 
far-reaching on the interest of the lords in serfdom. The need which 
had brought aseription to the soil into existence, and furnished the 
main motive for its continuance through’ so many centuries, was 
now removed. When the lords of manors no longer cultivated 
their own land they were no longer eoncerned in preserving a 
supply of labourers on the manor. That fundamental relation 
between the lord and the villain, that the former could force the 
latter to siay on his land and work for him, was now a relation 
without special interest or value. In such circumstances the 
enforcement of this relation was Lardly to be expected; certainly 
not with the old regularity. It is true that the leases by which the 
demesne lands were rented out seem to have included the right on 
the part of the new farmer to receive such required labour services 
as were not already regularly commuted by the villains. The 
lease of Wardley, already quoted, gave to the lessee the right to the 
labour services of the villains of the two adjacent villages, as they 
were in the habit of being performed at the time of the lease; and 
other cases are similar. But the probability of the new farmers 
of the demesne lands being able to enforce these claims seems very 
slight. They could of course appeal to the lord of the manor and 
he might enforce the labour service in his own court, or if the villains 
took flight have them returned by the decree of a higher court. 
But the new demesne farmer could do nothing of himself against 
the villain tenants, and the interest of the lord of the manor must 
have been languid at best. The new farmers also in some cases 
sublet parts of the demesne, so that the whole practice of large 
farming was to that extent suspended.” The manor farms were 
now being carried on by a class of men who had no political 
supremacy and no social influence. Such an institution as villain- 
age would certainly not be kept up for their advantage. 

Again, it is true that there were other accompaniments of serfdom 
which were valuable to the lords, besides a stationary labour supply. 
But some of these were decreasing in value. The multiplicity of 
fines became much diminished through the fourteenth century by 
the commutation of labour services, and the relatively decreased 
activity of the manor courts. Such payments as merchet, leyr, 
and heriot were undoubtedly collected carefully by the stewards 
from the villain tenants. But these alone were hardly sufficient to 
make it worth while to insist on their observance. As long as 
serfdom was the general condition of the bulk of the villagers, and 


© Durham Halmote Rolls, i. 121; Maitland, 1.c. 
% Durham Halmote: Rolls; i. 100. 
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the whole administration of the lords gathered around it, all parts 
of the system which could be made profitable were of course 
enforced. But when the cultivation of the demesne lands by the 
lords came to an end, the real raison d’étre of serfdom disappeared, 
and its subordinate incidents would be gradually neglected or for- 
gotten. The one of these which survived longest was a certain 
amount of insecurity of tenure, which rose to. importance in the 
period of enclosures in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
which is the real element involved in the series of manumissions 
already referred to as having occurred at that late period. 

The lords of manors did not lose their legal right to the villain 
services and payments, but they ceased to value them. In the 
thirteenth century or the fourteenth, if a villain tenant dies without 
surviving relatives or runs away, abandoning his land, or the land 
comes in any other way into the hands of the lord, it is regranted 
to some other villain, sometimes forced upon him, ‘ at the old and 
customary services.’”! It is these services that the lord wants and 
expects to obtain. In the fifteenth century when such land is 
regranted it is usually at a small money rent.” The lord no longer 
either expects or desires labour services sufficiently to insist on their 
enforcement. The legal condition of which these were the proof and 
embodiment becomes obscure, unimportant, practically non-existent. 
Not only did villains individually become free men by the various 
processes already described, but villainage, as a condition of real 
servitude at least, gradually became ananachronism. The lords occa- 
sionally record the servile status of certain of their tenants ; local 
juries when asked will report that such and such persons are bondmen 
by blood ; the formule which include words expressive of serfdom still 
remain in use; but all these things have little meaning. The pro- 
gress of opinion taught men to look askance at human bondage, 
and many manumissions were still granted in the sixteenth 
century, but these meant only the relief of the bondmen from an 
opprobrious appellation, or at most making more secure the tenure 
of their land. English serfdom after the fifteenth century, perhaps 
after the fourteenth, did not need to be abolished. It faded away 
along with the system of which it was an integral part. Without 
any act of legislation or other general action, serfdom became a 
mere memory, so much so that even the men of the seventeenth 
century knew vastly less of its real character than do we, in the 
light of the revived historical studies of the close of the nineteenth. 

Epwarp P. CHEYNEY. 


™ Durham Halmote Rolls, i. passim ; Maitland, 1.c. 
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The Dutch. Power in Brazil 


PART IIl.—THE FIRST CONQUESTS (continued). 


O sooner had Olinda been lost than urgent requests were 
N made by Albuquerque that an armada should be sent out from 
Spain strong enough to keep the command of the sea, and 
compel by a close investment the surrender of the Reciff. Nor 
were they unheard. Already in July 1630 steps were slowly, 
and it must be added unwillingly, taken by the Spanish government 
to get ready a reliefexpedition. News of the preparations, however, 
speedily came to the knowledge of the Dutch through intercepted 
letters, and the directors of the West India Company lost no time 
in giving orders that a fleet should be fitted out to meet the 
Spaniards on their arrival at Pernambuco. The Netherlanders had 
indeed but little difficulty in being the first to appear upon the 
scene, and not until Olivares had heard that the succours from 
Holland had actually reached the Brazilian coast could the Conde- 
Duque be induced to believe that the situation was serious enough 
to demand a fresh outlay of treasure in defence of the Portuguese 
colony. He hoped that the West India Company would have grown 
weary of the task of maintaining a garrison at so great a cost on the 
far-off shores of South America, and that when they found they 
were unable to effect any further conquest on the mainland the 
Reciff would have been abandoned. But such was not the case, and, 
despite constant losses in skirmishes and some privations from lack 
of adequate food, the troops of Waerdenburgh had by additional 
forts practically made their position impregnable to attacks from 
without,' when on 18 Dec. Marten Thijssen with the first two ships 
belonging to the relief force sailed into the harbour. The whole 
fleet consisted of sixteen ships and yachts, manned by 1,270 sailors 
and 860 soldiers. The commander-in-chief was Adriaan Janzoon 

* *Porem representariio todos que pezava tanto mais a restauracaio de Pernambuco 
e defensio do estado do Brazil, que todas as outras ocasides presentes em razido da 
conservacao da monarquia que tinhio por muito certo que sendo isto tao prezente 
cumpre a V. Mag. antepor a tudo esta empreza e que vencendose todas as dificuldades 
inda quando chegarao a maior aperto, mandara V. Mag. tratar este negocio desde logo 
eom o calor e forgas supriores que elle riquere . . . por estas e outras razdes conuinha 


que o poder que V. Mag. mandasse ao brazil fosse superior a todas as forcas referidas 


€ a08 socorros que se diz que o inimiguo mandava e he de ver que ira mandar.’—Acta de 
Conselho d’ Estado (29 April 1630), Arch. Simancas. 
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Pater, who had but lately returned home from a successful expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, in which, among other feats of arms, he had 
sailed up the Orinoco and taken and burnt San Thomé de Guayana, 
the chief Spanish settlement on that river, while Marten Thijssen, 
who had played so great a part under Hein at the capture of the 
silver fleet, occupied the post of second in command.’ Thijssen, 
as already stated, reached the Reciff in December, and he was 
followed at intervals by other detachments, Pater himself, who 
left the Texel with five vessels on 9 Jan. 1631, arriving last on 
14 April. 

Acting upon a suggestion received from the Nineteen, it was re- 
solved by the governor and council, as the Spanish armada had not 
yet started, to assume the offensive and attempt to capture the island 
of {tamaraca.* This island, lying in the mouth of the navigable 
river Goyana, about five leagues to the north of the Reciff, opposite 
to the first opening, after that at the Pao Amorello, in the belt of 
rock skirting the coast, was some seven leagues in circumference, 
‘and rich in sugar and other products. It contained a small town 
named Nostra Senhora de la Concepcion, situated on the summit 
of a wooded hill, which was well fortified andarmed. The garrison, 
which at first consisted of only 60 soldiers and about 100 inhabitants, 
ander the command of Salvador Pifiera, was afterwards reinforced * 
‘dy Albuquerque. The expedition, which set sail on 22 April, con- 
‘sisted of fourteen ships, three large sloops, and some smaller craft 
under Admiral Thijssen, and carried 1,260men. The command of 
the land forces was entrusted to Lieut.-Colonel Stein-Callenfels. 
The second in rank was Major Schutte, and in the list of captains 
two names appear which will frequently recur in the later portion 
of this history, those of Sigismond van Schoppe and of Crestofle 
d’Artichau Artichofsky.° 

Favoured by lovely weather, the troops reached their destina- 
tion on the following day, and were safely landed without opposition 
‘on a small island lying at the south end of Itamaraca, and separated 
from the main island by a shallow channel. Next morning Stein- 
allenfels had no difficulty in transporting his force across the 
narrow strait, but finding that his further march was much 
impeded by swampy ground and tropical vegetation, and that the 
‘town was well fortified and, situated as it was, on the top of a steep 
hill covered with tangled brushwood and surrounded by marsh, 


? As usual in Dutch expeditions, Pater bore the title of general, Thijssen of 
admiral. For complete details as to this fleet see De Laet, pp. 203-5, 235. 

* De Laet, p. 226; Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 46; Nieuhof’s voyage in Brazil 
4Pinkerton’s Voyages, xiv. 708); Montanus, p. 421. De Laet compares Itamaraca 
= — ‘Dit is een goedt Eylandt, seer schoon landt aen te sien als Enghe- 
dandt.’ 

* Albuquerque (fol. 49) says that he sent powder, munitions, and some men. 

* The latter was certainly a Pole; the nationality of Schoppe is uncertain. 
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almost impregnable, he resolved to take no further steps without 
consulting the council. He accordingly despatched a vessel to the 
Reciff for further instructions, with the result that Joannes van 
Walbeeck, one of the councillors who had recently been appointed by 
his colleagues to the post of admiral of the coast of Brazil,® came 
in person to Itamaraca, as did afterwards others of the councillors. 
As the result of careful reconnoitring it was determined that it was 
not advisable to run the risk of an attack upon La Concepcion at 
the present juncture, but that a strong fort should be built upon 
the little island on which the first landing had taken place, which 
would command the principal approach’ to the river, and render 
the Dutch to a large extent masters ofthe harbour. A strong qua- 
drangular fort was accordingly built under the directions of the 
engineer Van Buren, which was finished in the middle of June 
and received the name of Fort Orange. Three companies were left 
as garrison, under the command of Artichofsky. Having thus 
firmly possessed themselves of a second foothold on the Pernam- 
bucan coast, Stein-Callenfels and Thijssen returned on 1 July to the 
Reciff.* 

While these events were taking place the relief fleet had 
already set sail from Lisbon on 5 May under the experienced 
admiral Antonio de Oquendo.® It had, with that short-sighted 
selfishness on the part of the Spanish government which was in a 
few years to bring about the revolt of the Lusitanian kingdom, been 
equipped entirely at the cost of Portugal. The fleet consisted of 
twenty men-of-war, fifteen Spanish and five Portuguese, and 
carried two thousand soldiers to be distributed between the three 
most important posts on the Brazilian coast. This effected, it had 
orders to proceed northwards to protect and convoy home the 
treasure fleet, which it was feared some of the Dutch squadrons 
might intercept and capture. Of the military sucecours eight. 
hundred men were destined for Bahia, two hundred for Paraiba, 
and one thousand with twelve pieces of artillery for a reinforcement. 
to Matthias de Albuquerque at the camp Bom Jesus. These last. 
consisted of three hundred Spaniards, four hundred Portuguese, 
and three hundred Neapolitans under the command of the Neapoli- 
tan Count Giovanni Sanfelice Bagnuolo, a brother-in-law of Duarte 
de Albuquerque, the proprietor of Pernambuco, who himself 
accompanied the expedition. 


With the perversity which so often marred the efforts of the 


* De Laet, p. 203: ‘Admirael op de custe van Brazil.’ 

7 Albuquerque calls it ‘la barra principal.’ 

® Consulta da Junta de Portugal (24 Sept. 1631) : ‘ Considera la Junta que se alcanza 
bien el intento que tienen los rebeldes.de sustentar lo ganado y pasar adelante la 
conquista del Brasil con la faccion que emprendieron en Itamaraca aonde ya se han 
fortificado en la Ysleta del puerto, con la qual se han hecho Sejiores del.’ 

* He lost his life in the battle of the Downs, 1639. 
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Spaniards at this time, Oquendo, in accordance with his instructions, 
instead of making a dash straight for Pernambuco first directed 
his course to Bahia. He entered All Saints’ Bay on 13 July, and 
safely carried out the landing of the troops and munitions, which 
were assigned for the defence of San Salvador. But it was only 
through good luck that the Spanish admiral had escaped the notice of 
a squadron under Pater, and of other Drtch ships that were cruising 
along the coast in search of prizes, and it was impossible—such was 
the vigilance of his enemies—for his presence in Brazilian waters 
to remain long unconcealed. The yacht ‘ Katte,’ which had been 
sent out to reconnoitre at the beginning of August, sighted the 
relief fleet lying at anchor in the bay, and at once returning 
reached the Reciff with the news on the 19th of that month. 
Thus Oquendo lost the opportunity of coming upon the Nether- 
landers by surprise, and so the possibility of blockading the Dutch 
fleet in the harbour and eventually forcing the garrison to sur- 
render through lack of supplies. No sooner were the authorities 
at the Reciff apprised that the Spaniards were at Bahia than it 
was resolved that Pater should not await their coming,:but should 
put out to sea with his fleet to engage the enemy, if possible, or at 
least to prevent the landing of reinforcements. On 31 Aug., 
accordingly, the Dutch admiral set sail with thirteen ships and 
three yachts, himself on board the ‘ Prins Willem,’ his vice-admiral, 
Marten Thijssen, on the ‘ Vereenigte Provintien.’ '® As heavy fighting 
was expected, the ordinary crews were strengthened by nine com- 
panies of soldiers, under the command of Major Schutte, who 
were distributed through the fleet. A southerly wind prevented 
rapid progress. On 9 Sept. Bahia had not yet been reached, when 
the fleet fell in with a yacht, ‘De Vriessche Jager,’ which re- 
ported that the Spaniards had already left the bay five days before 
and were steering northwards. The position of affairs was critical, 
and Pater at once turned his helms to go in quest of the foe. For 
two days he cruised in vain; then at last, just before sundown on 
the evening of the 11th, the Spanish fleet was descried on the 
horizon to the §.8.E. As the Dutch vessels were at this time 
scattered in pursuit, the admiral signalled immediately and des- 
patched a swift mailing yacht to carry orders to all the ships to 
draw together and prepare for action. Thus in anxious but resolute 
preparation for what was to be one of the most fiercely contested 
naval fights in history the night wore away. 

Steering under bright moonlight, so as to get to the windward 
of the Spaniards, the Dutch look-outs at sunrise were able to count 


%” De Laet, p. 240; Richsoffer, p. 112 ; Montanis, p. 422; Thysius, Hist. Navalis, 
p. 260. The ‘ Prins Willem’ was of 1,000 tons, carried 26 metal and 20 iron pieces of 
ordnance, and was manned by 150 sailors and 150 soldiers; the “* Vereenigte 
Provintien,’ 800 tons, 22 metal and 28 iron pieces, 195 sailors and 136 soldiers, 
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fifty-three sail" lying to the W.S.W. As soon as he found himself 
about two miles from the enemy Pater called all his ships’ captains 
on board the flagship, and, after pointing out to them that the 
fortunes of the West India Company and the honour of Dutch 
seamen hung upon the issue, gave orders that they were to attack 
the Spanish galleons, two ships at a time, and so overpower them.’” 
These orders were given under a mistake, Pater having received 
information that the galleons were only eight in number, exactly 
one half of that of the ships and yachts under his command. 
‘Every one,’ writes De Laet, ‘ gave fine promises, but few quitted 
themselves well,’ * The ‘ Walcheren ’ was the ship appointed to act 
with the admiral’s flagship, the ‘ Prins Willem,’ the ‘ Provintie van 
Utrecht’ with the vice-admiral on the ‘ Vereenigte Provintien ; ’ but 
with the exception of these four the other vessels, when their captains 
saw the number, size, and formidable armament of their opponents, 
turned faint-hearted, and either hung back altogether or hovered 
on the outskirts of the fight. 

Oquendo on his part was eager to join issue, confident in his 
superiority. When Bagnuolo and Duarte de Albuquerque urged him 
to take some of the soldiery from the caravels to the galleons, to 
strengthen the crews, he declined, saying contemptuously ‘ that 
the sixteen [Dutch] ships in sight were but poor stuff.’’* He ac- 
cordingly drew up his galleons in order of battle, so as to cover the 
transports and convoy, and hoisting the royal standard awaited the 
onset.” He was astonished to see only four vessels advancing 
towards him,'* for Pater and Thijssen, undaunted by the doubtful 
attitude of so many of their captains, and accompanied only by 
their selected comrades, made straight for the two flagships of the 
enemy. The‘ Prins Willem’ bore down upon the Spanish admiral 
in the ‘8S. Jago,’ while the ‘ Vereenigte Provintien ’ laid itself along- 
side of the galleon ‘S. Antonio de Padua,’ on which flew the pen- 
nant of Vice-Admiral Francisco de Vallecilla.” 


" The actual numbers were 20 men-of-war' (galleons), 12 caravels carrying the 
relief force under the Conte di Bagnuolo, and 24 ships from Bahia, laden with sugar 
<Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 56; Brito Freyre, p. 214; Santa Teresa, p. 112). 
In Leeven en Daaden, p. 195, the writer describes the sight of the Spanish fleet as 
‘ gelijck een heele Boschagie in de Zee gesien.’ 

12 So all the authorities. The words of Thysius, Hist. Navalis, p. 262, are, 
“ binae quaeque naves galeones singulas adorirentur.’ 

13 De Laet, p. 240; ‘Een yeder beloofde wel wat schoons, maer weinighe queten 
haer wel.’ 

'* Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 56: ‘ que los navios que se veian del enemigo eran 
(palabras formales) poca ropa.’ 

18 Francisco de Lyra, Relacion de Jornada (Seville, 1631), a contemporary 
narrative of great value. 

16 Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 56: ‘No causa poca admiracion el ver el como se 
resolvieron a hazerlo, siendo tan inferiores en numero.’ 

17 The ‘8. Jago’ had 48 guns, 400 men; the ‘8S. Antonio de Padua’ 26 guns, 260 
men; the ‘S. Bonaventura’ 22 guns, 170 men; the ‘S. Juan Baptista’ 22 guns 100 
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During the short interval of suspense, as the ‘ Prins Willem’ 
approached, Oquendo by some skilful manceuvring managed to get 
the weather gauge of his adversary; an advantage which afterwards 
proved his salvation.'* The Dutch admiral, on his side, in full 
assurance of victory, was only anxious to come to close quarters, 
and after running the gauntlet of four galleons, which opened fire 
on him, about 10 a.m. he came alongside the ‘8. Jago,’ and throw- 
ing out grappling irons lashed the two ships firmly together. The 
‘ Walcheren,’ under its brave captain, Jan Mast, following close be- 
hind, now drew up on the other side of the ‘ 8. Jago,’ and a terrific 
combat began, which lasted until 4 p.m.” lt was difficult for the 
other galleons to fire on the Dutch without injury to their own 
flagship, and though several gallant attempts were made to relieve 
Oquendo they were without success. A small Portuguese vessel 
under the command of Count Barbosa, at the risk of certain de- 
struction, managed at a critical moment to draw away from the ~ 
‘§. Jago’ and upon itself the fire of the ‘ Walcheren,’ but it was soon 
sunk and its captain taken prisoner. The crew of a galleon under 
Captain Juan de Prado also distinguished themselves by their brave 
efforts, and rendered valuable service. Hour after hour the fierce 
mélée went on with the utmost determination and obstinacy on both 
sides, the guns, whose muzzles were almost touching, keeping up a 
ceaseless discharge, the roar of which from beneath the dense 
canopy of smoke in which the combatants were enveloped pro- 
claimed aloud that the issue of the fight was still undecided. As 
the afternoon wore on, however, it became evident that the‘ 8. Jago’ 
could not hold out much longer. Towards 4 p.m. she was nothing 
but a floating wreck, her rigging and sails torn to pieces, no longer 
manageable by the scanty remnant of her valiant crew,” of whom two 
hundred and fifty men and four officers lay killed and wounded *» 
on the decks. But at the very moment of last despairing resistance 
salvation came. Suddenly flames were observed to be bursting 
forth from the stern of the Dutch flagship. All efforts to subdue 
the conflagration, which was apparently caused by a burning wad, 
and had got well hold before it was noticed, proved unavailing, 
and the efforts of the crew were much hindered, as Oquendo 
ordered his musketeers to open fire upon them.” Nearly did the 


men. De Laet, p. 245, gives a complete list of the Spanish fleet, as derived from 
Francisco de Fuentes, auditor of the fleet, taken prisoner in the ‘ 8. Bonaventura.’ 

1 Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 57: ‘la salvacion de la nuestra.’ 

” Accounts of this celebrated fight are given in great detail in De Lyra’s Jornada ; 
Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol.. 57-9; Brito Freyre, pp. 215,. 221; Santa Teresa, 
pp. 115-7; Raphael de Jesus, pp. 54-8; Montanus, pp. 422-4; Richsoffer, pp. 112-3 ; 
Thysius, Hist. Nav. pp. 261-4 ; De Laet, pp. 240-2; Leeven en Daaden, pp. 198-9. 

* Brito Freyre, p. 216: ‘A Espanhola atracada dos arpeos; a enxarcea em pedacos 
e as vellas rotas, ainda que lhe ficasse algua era impossivel marealla.’ 

2! Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 58, 22 Ibid. 
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Spanish admiral pay the penalty for this command by the destruc- 
tion of his own ship, for, as the vessels were grappled together, it 
was only with difficulty, such was the rapidity with which the 
flames advanced, that by the prompt assistance of Juan de Prado 
the ‘ S. Jago’ was hauled out of harm’s way. Alone now in the midst 
of his foes in his burning ship, the fate of the lion-hearted Pater 
was sealed. Enraged at seeing the fruits of victory thus miserably 
snatched out of his grasp, stung with resentment at his desertion * 
by so many of his captains, none of whom came to his assistance, he 
and his men, disdaining to save their lives by surrendering, still 
fought on. At last, as the ship was now falling to pieces and on the 
point of sinking, the admiral, wrapping the standard round his 
body, clad in armour as he was, leaped into the sea. The proud spirit 
of the unvanquished seaman preferred the ocean for a tomb rather 
than captivity in the hands of his enemies. Only a very small 
number of his men escaped, but a few were picked up and taken 
on board the Spanish vessels. 
Better fortune meanwhile had smiled upon Marten Thijssen, 
whose conduct was in no way inferior to that of his chief. At 
the same time as Pater’s great duel with Oquendo had begun the 
‘ Vereenigte Provintien ’ had come to close quarters with the flagship 
of Vice-Admiral Valecilla. Promptly following in the wake of its 
leader, the ‘ Provintie van Utrecht,’ in accordance with the orders of 
Pater, took up its position on the other side of the ‘8S. Antonio de 
Padua.’ The galleon‘S. Bonaventura,’ on seeing the danger of 
Valecilla, hastened up in its turn, and lay to on the other side 
of Thijssen’s vessel. In this way the ships of both the vice- 
admirals found themselves placed between two fires. At the end 
of half an hour the mainmast of the ‘ Provintie van Utrecht’ fell, 
and an hour and a half later the vessel was discovered to be on 


*3 Thysius, Hist. Nav. p. 263: ‘ perfide a suis desertus.’ 

*4 Such is the unanimous testimony of those who draw their information from 
Spanish and Portuguese sources, and, as his enemies were almost the only eye-wit- 
nesses of the hero’s death, there can be no reason to doubt its veracity. The narrative 
runs thus in Brito Freyre, p. 219: ‘Cingio o Estandarte, e recebédo major dano da 
mesma indigna¢ao do que quanto podia esperar da violencia contraria, precipitandose 
ao mar, fez a soberba e a desesperacio, tumulo do valor ao Oceano Onde volitaria, 
mas inutil,e por ambas estas razdes barbaramente se perdeo a sy, e nelle todos os 
seus hum grande Cabo.’ Thus Santa Teresa, p. 115: ‘Cingendosi a dosso lo sten- 
dardo, armato como egli era, si getté barbaramente nell’ onde, dicendo, che solo tutto 
1’ Oceano era degno tumulo del suo invitto cuore.’ Raphael de Jesus, p. 66. As we 
have Richsoffer’s positive statement that no one at the Reciff knew the exact 
manner of the admiral’s death, I have ventured to adopt the Spanish account, for the 
invention of which no motive could be assigned. Richsoffer writes in his journal, 
p. 113: * Man nicht anders weiss als dass unsers Generals schiff im Brand gerathen 
und also zu grundt gangen, dass man noch zur Zeit von mehrern nicht vernommen, 
als dass vier soldaten und zween Bootsgesellen die von 250 mannen ohngefirhlich mitt 


dem Leben davon kommen wie es aber dem heroische Helden General Pater engangen 
is’t Gott bekandt.’ 
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fire. After trying in vain to extinguish the flames the crew in 
their despair made a gallant attempt to board the ‘ 8. Antonio,’ but 
were driven back, and in their efforts to escape from the blazing 
wreck the greater part of them perished. During this time the 
other Dutch ships (with the exception of four *) seem to have 
come up, and forced the Spaniards who were not engaged to 
confine their attention to the protection of the transports and con- 
voy, leaving the two vice-admirals to fight it out. The end was 
not long in coming. Valecilla was shot through the heart, and 
shortly afterwards his ship sank with all hands. Turning his 
attention to the ‘S. Bonaventura,’ Thijssen now compelled that vessel 
to surrender, and another Spanish galleon, the ‘ 8. Juan Baptista,’ 
pierced with many holes below the water line, went to the bottom. 
Night at last put an end to the furious contest. Both sides 
suffered severely. Richsoffer tells -us how he himself saw the 
ships which, had been most severely handled enter the harbour on - 
the 24th, full of men grievously wounded. He places the total loss 
at more than five hundred killed and wounded, among the killed 
being the admiral himself, Thomas Sickes, captain of the ‘ Hol- 
landia,’ an Englishman, who had distinguished himself in the service 
of the Dutch West India Company, and Captain Cormillion.” 
Two Dutch ships were lost, the ‘ Prins Willem’ and the ‘ Provintie van 
Utrecht,’ both of them destroyed by fire. The Spaniards admitted 
the loss of fifteen hundred men on their side, among these the 
vice-admiral, Valecilla; three ships were sunk, one captured. 
Oquendo’s own flagship was such a complete wreck that for three 
days it lay a helpless hulk upon the water, just able to float, but 
not to be navigated ; and such was the destruction wrought among 
the crew by Pater’s tremendous onset that it was found necessary 
to draft three hundred men from the six hundred intended as a 
reinforcement for Paraiba to replace the losses.” 

During the night the fleets drifted away from one another, 
and neither of them were desirous of renewing the conflict in 
their crippled condition. Leaving the ‘8. Bonaventura’ in charge of 
the ‘Wapen van Hoorn,’ one of the fastest sailers of his fleet, 
Thijssen, though it was necessary for him to make his way as soon 
as possible to the Reciff to refit, thought it best not to lose touch 


*5 Richsoffer, p. 114, quoting the narrative of his friend and fellow country- 
man Philipp von Hannsen, who was present at the fight, gives the names of the four 
laggards as the ‘ Dordrecht,’ ‘ Groningen,’ ‘“‘ Ammelsfort,’ and ‘ Memmelick.’ 

*6 Ibid. p. 113: ‘Auch allereerst den 14 dieses allhie angelangt darunder 
dann die meisten gar schadhafft, mitbringende viel gequetst volck die arm und sehenkel 
verlohren hatten ... welcher dann auss folgenden leicht zu glauben weilen auff 
unserer Seiten iiber 500 man verlohren, zwei Schiff nemlichen dess H. Gen. Prince 
Wilhelm genannt unt die Provincie van Utrecht seind in feur verdorben.’ 

27 ‘Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol.59. Thisis the evidence of Duarte de Albuquerque, 


himself an eye-witness of the fight. S¢ée also Brito Freyre, p. 221; Santa Teresa 
p. 115 
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of the Spaniards. They weresighted on the 15th, 17th, and again 
on the 20th, when it was perceived that they were setting their 
course northward past Itamaraca, and that the danger was over. 
On the 22nd the Dutch admiral arrived off the Reciff. Here he 
found that news had already been brought of the fight, and that for 
days the council had been sitting anxiously consulting with the 
captains of the vessels in harbour, nine in number, as to the best 
means of defence to be adopted in case of an attack, and it had 
been. resolved that the ships should be held in readiness at any 
moment to put to sea, either to join Pater, or to oppose a landing 
of the enemy. The arrival of Thijssen relieved their anxiety, 
though it did not take away the necessity for vigilant activity. The 
admiral was able to assure the council that the enemy’s fleet was 
on its way to Spain, but at the same time he had to inform them 
that when seen off Itamaraca only three caravels were with the 
fleet, and that without doubt the reinforcements and munitions 
for Pernambuco had been safely landed at Paraiba. He was right. 
When the Dutch fleet hove into sight on the 17th a council of 
war had been held by Oquendo, at which, through the advice of 
Bagnuolo, it was determined not to venture upon another fight, 
but to land the troops as quickly as possible, and then, when this 
one of the chief objects of the expedition had been accomplished, 
to sail to the West Indies and convoy the silver fleet to Spain. 

On the 20th, accordingly, the troops and artillery in eleven 
caravels, with Count de Bagnuolo and Duarte de Albuquerque, were 
put on shore at the Rio de San Antonio. The disembarkation was 
effected without interference, but two of the crippled ships, the 
flagship of the so-called squadron of the four towns, and one of 
the five Portuguese galleons foundered off Paraiba, and Oquendo, 
no longer holding his opponents to be such poca ropa as 
before he had tested the quality of the stuff they were made 
of, as has already been said, turned his course northwards, and 
left them in undisturbed possession of the Brazilian waters. 
The Spaniards have been accustomed to claim this action as a 
victory, because it issued in the death of Pater and the destruc- 
tion of his ship, and because subsequently the Dutch made no 
attempt to hinder the landing of the relief force; but if a victory 
it was a barren one, in which the victors lost far more heavily 
than the vanquished, and through which they entirely failed to 
loosen the hold of the Netherlanders upon the Reciff or to prevent: 

28 The news was received in Spain with great rejoicings. Philip IV caused a medal 
to be struck in its honour (Van Loons, Historie penningen, ii. 196), having his head on 
one side and on the other Samson laying low the lion of the Netherlands, and there 
exists in the naval museum at Madrid a picture with the inscription, ‘Combate naval 
ocurrido el 12 de Sep. de 1631 sobre la costa del Brasil en que la armada de Espaiiola 


‘mandada da por Don Antonio de Oquendo vencid y destrozé 4 la Holandeza bajo las 
ordenes del general Hanspater que morié en la accion.’ 
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their keeping the command of the sea.” The truly splendid 
heroism of Pater and Thijssen more than upheld the honour of 
their flag, though it cannot atone for the cowardly conduct of 
some of their captains. The size of the Spanish galleons and 
the apparently overwhelming number of Oquendo’s fleet were no 
excuse for hesitancy in following leaders who knew so well how 
to show the way to death or victory. 

One of the first acts of the council, after the danger was past, 
was to appoint Marten Thijssen admiral in command of the fleet, 
in the place of Pater, and to give him a seat in the council; the 
next, to consider carefully the state of affairs. It was clearly a 
serious charge upon the company’s resources to maintain so large 
a fleet and garrison at the Reciff, unless they were actively em- 
ployed. In the judgment of the governor, Waerdenburgh, how- 
ever, the troops were not sufficient in number to undertake offensive 
operations, and at the same time to defend the fortifications of the 
Reciff, Antonio Vaz, and Olinda. In consequence a portion of the 
council and the officers strongly urged that it would be well to 
abandon Olinda, and thus set free a number of soldiers for other 
enterprises. A memorial sent by Artichofsky from Itamaraca was 
entirely in favour of the adoption of this course, which Waerden- 
burgh, as his despatches show,” had long before recommended, and 
which at length, after long debate, met with the approval of the 
majority of the council. ‘The whole of October was spent in these 
deliberations, but as soon as November came it was resolved that 
the evacuation of Olinda should be carried out at once, and all 
stores and valuables of every sort in the town taken to the Reciff. 
At the same time a muster roll was held of all the disposable forces 
available for the service of the company, and it was found that the 
numbers were, soldiers 4,199 (of whom 180 were on the sick list), 
negroes 921, and 2,340 sailors, altogether more than 7,000 men. 
By 24 Nov. everything, including the personal baggage of the 
garrison, had been brought from Olinda; so the troops having 
set fire to the town with barrels of tar and other combustibles, 
which completely destroyed it, marched out. 

There being now a considerable force set free, the question re- 
mained to what purpose should it be employed? The Nineteen 
had pressed upon the council that they ought, if possible, to drive 
Matthias de Albuquerque from the Arreyal. As, however, the 
Portuguese general had but just received such large reinforcements, 
it was deemed useless by a direct assault to attempt to expel him 

2 De Laet (p. 243) with great impartiality speaks of the Spaniards as the winners, 
while Santa Teresa (p. 115), the panegyrist of the Portuguese, says, ‘II Patres perdi 
la vita, ma non la vittoria.’ The verdict of Thysius, p.’264, ‘nostri victores vel victj 


viderentur,’ is quite correct; technically the Dutch were ‘ 
were ‘ victores.’ 


% 27 July 1630, 12 Feb. and 24 March 1631. © 


victi,’ practically they 
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from his well chosen and strongly fortified position. The officers were 
unanimous in recommending that the island of Itamaraca should 
be the objective ; but the council, remembering how a number of 
these same officers in the previous June had held that the town of 
La Concepcion, whose garrison and fortifications had since been 
strengthened, was impregnable, preferred that an expedition should 
be fitted out for an attack on Paraiba. On 14 Nov. a negro who 
had made his escape from that place to the Reciff had given the 
council full particulars of the town, its garrison, and defences. 
Acting on this information,” it was thought that it would not be 
a difficult operation for a force to gain possession at any rate of the 
mouth of the river, and by establishing themselves there to cut off 
the town from the sea, and eventually to capture it. The bar of 
the river, which was approached through a break in the Brazilian 
reef, was passable at high water by vessels of 300 tons burden, 
which were then able to ascend the stream as far as the 
town, which lay on the southern bank some nine miles up.” 
This town, or rather village, for it contained only some 500 in- 
habitants, was the capital of a district which included a large 
number of sugar mills and plantations. It was built upon a small 
hill and had as its active and capable governor Antonio de Albu- 
querque Maration, a cousin of Duarte and Matthias de Albuquerque. 
On the sandy shore at the south side of the mouth of the 
river stood the strong fort of Cabedello, armed with twenty-five 
pieces of artillery and a garrison of 250 men under a tried old 
soldier, Joam de Matos Cardoso, now eighty years old, who had 
lived in Paraiba as a proprietor of the soil for many years with his 
wife and children, and had served in all the wars with the 
Indians.** The approach from the sea-shore to the town, through 
a dense wood intersected by many arms of the river, and barred at 
one point by a broad marsh impassable in winter or spring, was, in 
the opinion of a most competent authority,“ impracticable for a 
land force. The only way to attack Paraiba successfully was to 
force the passage up the river, and this was defended by three forts. 

The task, then, which the council had resolved to undertake was 
by no means a light one, and if was not undertaken in a light 
spirit, no less than thirteen companies of soldiers, 1,600 men in 


*! The account given by this deserter, as told by De Laet (p. 248), exactly tallies 
~with the Descripgio da Cidade e Barra da Paraiba de Antonio Goncalves Paschoa, 
piloto natural de Peniche, que ha vinte annos, que reside na dita Cidade (Bibl. Nat. de 
Madrid). 

% There are good plans in the works of Santa Teresa, Montanus, and in Lieti’s 
Teatro Belgico. 

% Descripgdo de. Paschoa, Santa Teresa, p.117. Part. of the artillery had been 
landed from Oquendo’s fleet, and the garrison reinforced on news of the approach of 
the Dutch expedition. 


* Toid.: ‘Por terra nam podem og eneniigos tomar a Paraiva.’ 
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all, being selected and embarked on nineteen ships*® for the expe- 
dition. The command was given to Lieut.-Colonel Stein-Callenfels, 
and two councillors of policy, Carpentier and Van der Haghen, 
accompanied the troops. 

The flotilla set sailon 1 Dec., and on the 5th arrived off the 
mouth of the river. Next morning the landing was safely effected 
under the personal supervision of Stein-Callenfels, whose own 
company, with which was Richsoffer, was the first to set foot on 
shore. They were not, however, to achieve this without opposition. 
Lying behind trenches, which had been thrown up on the beach, 
was a force of the enemy,* who opened fire upon the troops as 
they were disembarking, and by several charges endeavoured to 
drive them back to their boats. But the Dutch stood firm, and 
succeeded in beating off their assailants, who having to lament 
among others the death of Geronino de Albuquerque,” younger 
brother of the governor of Paraiba, and seeing the numbers of the 
invaders constantly increasing as fresh boatloads reached the shore, 
finally beat a retreat. The next step of Stein-Callenfels, who had 
lost about forty men killed and wounded,* was to reconnoitre the 
fort, Cabedello, which lay in his immediate front, with the result. 
that, deeming it too strong to be carried by direct assault, the 
council of war resolved that siege should be laid in regular form. 
No time was lost in the preliminary operations. A breastwork was. 
thrown up to defend the troops against a night surprise, and such 
was the expedition used that at midnight 700 men were told off’ 
and ordered to set to work upon the approaches. That same night. 
a line of trenches was completed. The next morning a direct, 
assault of the enemy was driven off, but a raking fire was brought. 
to bear on the workers alike from the fort and the wood, and 
proved most troublesome. To counteract this a force of 300. 
sailors was landed from the fleet, who erected a battery, which was. 
completed on the 8th but proved far too weak to cope with the 


35 Richsoffer, p. 118. The list of ships in De Laet contains only 16 names, but 
no doubt he omitted some of the smaller vessels. Richsoffer himself took part in the 
expedition, and was in the forefront of danger throughout. His narrative is therefore 
again most valuable as that of an actor and eye-witness. On the Portuguese side there 
is also the testimony of an eye-witness, Fra Paulo do Rosario, in his Relagam breve e 
verdadeira victoria, que ouveo Capitaio mor da Capitania da Paraiua Antonio d@ Albu- 
querque dos Rebeldes da Olanda, que com 20 naos de guerra e 27 lanchas, pretenderao 
ocupar esta praca de S. M. trazendo nellas para o effeito dois mil homems de guerra 
escolhidos a fora a gente do mar, Lisboa, 1632. Brito Freyre and other Portuguese 
writers, following Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 23, still further exaggerate the number 
of men, and are wrong in making Jan Corneliszoon Lichthardt the nayal commander. 
Lichthardt was at this time in Holland. 

%6 These, according to the statement of a prisoner (De Laet, p. 251), consisted of a 


company of Spaniards and four companies of Portuguese, each numbering 60 or 70 
men, with 600 to 700 Brazilians. 


37 Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 66. 
38 Richsoffer, p. 118. Among the wounded was the narrator. 
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superior armament of the fort, the more so as on this very day the 
strength of the defenders was largely increased by the arrival of 
four companies of Spanish troops sent by Matthias de Albuquerque 
from the Arreyal.*® Encouraged by such an addition to their 
numbers, the garrison were no longer content to act on the 
defensive. Joam de Matos on his side began to advance by ap- 
proaches towards the Dutch lines, each side working during the 
night at the trenches, and being engaged all day long in skirmishes 
and cannonading. Meanwhile sickness had broken out among the 
Company’s troops. In five days, writes Richsoffer, more than 500 
men were on the sick list. The besieged were now numerically as 
strong as the besiegers, and had at their disposal more guns and of 
heavier metal.*° In these circumstances, judging that it was use- 
less to persevere in the face of such obstacles, the council of war 
determined to avoid a further sacrifice of life by retiring, and steps 
were at once taken to accomplish so difficult an operation as far as 
might be in safety. 

Orders were accordingly given by Stein-Callenfels that at eleven 
o’clock of the forenoon on the 10th an assault should be made by 
six companies on the enemy’s outworks. It was carried out with 
great courage and vigour. Taken completely by surprise, the 
Spaniards and Portuguese were driven out of their entrenchments, 
and with such energy did the Netherlanders push on that they 
almost succeeded in entering the fort itself with the fugitives. The 
gates were closed just in time, but with the assailants a number of 
the garrison themselves were shut out. Not knowing which way 
to turn, some of these tried to make their way to the woods, others 
to scale the walls or to throw themselves into the water; most of 
them were shot down or drowned ; few, if any, escaped. The Dutch 
lost twenty killed and about fifty wounded, their opponents a much 
larger number. In the evening the re-embarkation began, and was 
carried out quickly and in perfect silence, a constant fire being as 
long as possible maintained from the trenches upon the fort, in order 
to deceive the garrison. With such skill was everything managed that 
on the riext morning the fleet was able to start on its return voyage 
to the Reciff, the entire army having been shipped without opposi- 
tion or knowledge of the Portuguese commander. Besides bringing 
back a large number of sick this unfortunate expedition lost 180 
men killed and wounded." 

On the arrival of Stein-Callenfels at the Reciff on the 14th a 
meeting of the governor and council with the military and naval 


% Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 67. 

*® Montanus,’ p. 425: ‘De belegerde was sterker van volk en geschut dan de 
belegeraer.’ 

‘| Fr. Paulo Rosario, who gives a ‘detailed list of names, states the Hispano- 
Portuguese loss as 80°killed and 80 wounded. 
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officers was at once summoned, to consider what was now to be done. 
It was clear that so large a fleet of war ships ought not to lie idly in 
harbour at the cost of the Company ; and therefore hoping by going 
northwards at once to find the enemy unprepared, and possibly to 
obtain help from the native tribe of the Tapuyas, with whom there 
had been negotiations for an alliance, it was resolved to send out 
practically the same force under the same officers to seize the fort 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande. On 21 Dec. Stein-Callenfels put 
to sea with ten companies and fourteen ships.*® Again he was 
foiled by the activity of the wide-awake governor of Paraiba. 
Antonio de Albuquerque Marajion had obtained information of the 
expedition, and at once despatched 200 men, under his brother 
Matthias, to strengthen the garrison of Rio Grande. The Dutch, as 
usual ignorant of the locality, found that the reefs and cliffs made 
it almost impracticable to land close to the fort,‘* which was very 
strong and, being built upon the reef about a musket-shot from the 
mainland, impregnable to assault. About six miles to the south- 
ward, at the Punto Negro, a convenient spot was at length found for 
the disembarkation, but nothing could be done except plundering a 
few farms and carrying off some cattle, pigs, and hens. So on 
4 Jan. the troops were once more taken on board the fleet, and on 
the 10th reached the Reciff. Still not discouraged, and thinking 
perhaps that his own presence might lead to better results, the 
governor Waerdenburgh himself organised yet another expedition, 
the objective this time being the Rio Formoso, lying almost as far 
south of Olinda as the Rio Grande tothe north. He took with him 
the councillor Jan de Walbeeck, the admiral of the coast,” and 
thirteen companies of soldiers under Lieut.-Colonel Schutte, and 
set sail with nineteen vessels on 22 Jan.“© The Portuguese, aware 
of Waerdenburgh’s intentions, did not attempt any resistance, but 
destroyed their small fort with its stores, and retreated into the 
dense woods which covered the slopes of the hills behind and 
stretched down to theshore. Finding nothing was to be gained by 
penctrating into the interior, the governor in his turn, after burning 
a few sugar mills, made his way back ingloriously to the Reciff. 

In the month of February some ships arrived from Holland, 
bringing reinforcements and stores, and also letters from the Nine- 
teen complaining that nothing was being done, and giving strict 
injunctions that some strenuous effort must be made to capture the 
Arreyal or strike some other important blow. This was precisely 

2 Richsoffer, p. 123; De Laet, pp. 256-8. Richsoffer’s narrative is again that of 
an eye-witness. Albuquerque states wrongly that Waerdenburgh went in person to Rio 
‘Grande with 22 ships and 2,000.men, and is followed by Portuguese writers, 

48 De Laet: ‘ De perijckelen op so een onbekende en vuyle kuste.’ 

‘* Richsoffer, p. 124, 45 Corresponding almost to minister of marine. 


_ 4 Richsoffer, p. 126; De Laet, pp. 284-6. This is the last expedition in which 
Richsoffer took part. 
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what the council had been striving to do with such miserable 
results. The position was indeed becoming intolerable. For two 
years a large fleet and army had held the Reciff, but not one 
square yard of territory did the Netherlanders possess on the 
mainland. They lived, as if perpetually on voyage, on nothing 
but salt meat and other provisions brought from Holland. They 
had no vegetables, never tasted milk, and could only obtain fuel at 
the risk of their lives in the pathless forests. Even the captured 
galleon ‘8. Bonaventura’ had been cut up for firewood. Having 
no guides and fearful of falling into ambushes, the Dutch leaders 
did not dare to venture away from the sea-shore, and so left the 
Portuguese masters of the interior. These, on their side, were 
no doubt suffering considerably from the constant presence of the 
Dutch cruisers along their coasts, but their state was in every 
way preferable to that of the invaders, whose base lay on the far 
side of the ocean, separated from them by a voyage of several 
months’ duration. The urgent despatches from the Nineteen were. 
therefore absolutely justified, as the drain upon the Company’s 
resources was becoming serious, and only two courses seemed 
to be open to them, either to relieve the present dead-lock by some 
striking success or to give up any idea of attempting the con- 
quest of Pernambuco. Yet it was difficult to see what was to be 
done. Three attempts at vigorous action had in the course of the 
past few weeks ended in failure, andthe military authorities would 
not admit that a direct attack on the Arreyal could be safely 
attempted. 

At last, after long deliberation, and not until a careful recon- 
naissance had been made of the nature and position of the place, it 
was decided by the council to make an attempt on Cabo S. Augustin. 
For this a fleet of eighteen ships, under Admiral Thijssen, were got 
ready, and on these fourteen companies of soldiers were placed. 
Waerdenburgh himself took the command, with Stein-Callenfels 
under him, and on 13 March the expedition, accompanied also by 
Councillors Carpentier and Walbeeck, set sail from the Reciff for 
the appointed destination. At Cabo §. Augustin the squadron was 
joined by five other vessels that were cruising off the coast. Yet 
with this force nothing was effected. Waerdenburgh, with the two 
councillors and Stein-Callenfels, having set out with three boats 
to seek a fit spot for landing, found the approach, owing to reefs, 
impossible, except to one small bay, and on entering this they dis- 
covered that Conte Bagnuolo had thrown up entrenchments close 
to the shore, and that these were occupied by 800 men, ready to 
resist any disembarkation. Inland on a bare hill rose the town 
of Nossa Senhora de Nazareth, in defence of which the Neapolitan 

general had erected a fort with four bastions, known as Fort 
Nazareth. Wherever the Dutch turned they found their enemy 
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prepared to meet them and strongly posted ; and once more, with 
what seems a strange lack of resource and energy, they resolved 
to abandon any attempt to surmount the difficulties which 
opposed them. Without so much as firing a shot the fleet 
returned by the way it came, and after an absence of six days 
anchored once more in the harbour of the Reciff. 

This collapse brought matters toa climax. As the great fleet 
could apparently achieve nothing in Brazilian waters, it was deter- 
mined to send away Thijssen, with nineteen ships, first to seek out 
the enemy in the West Indies, and then to return straight to 
Holland. With Thijssen sailed one of the councillors, Seroos- 
kercken, Colonel Stein-Callenfels, Major Cray, and others, who after 
two years’ hard service were anxious to see their homes again. 
Among these was our old friend Richsoffer, from whose valuable 
journal we now with regret part company.” The thirteen ships 
that remained were placed under the command of Jan Mast, who, 
as captain of the ‘ Walcheren,’ had so valiantly supported Pater in 
his fight with Oquendo; he was named admiral of the coast in the 
place of Jan van Walbeeck, who now became president of the 
council. 

Immediately after this occurred an event of apparently slight 
importance, but one that was in reality the turning-point of the 
fortunes of the Dutch in Brazil. On 20 April a mulatto, by name 
Domingo Fernandez Calabar, a native of Pernambuco,‘ deserted 
from the Portuguese and arrived at the Reciff. What were the 
grounds of his desertion is not accurately known, but the Portu- 
guese writers assert that he was flying from punishment for his 
crimes. Be this as it may, this man, who had served Albuquerque 
with valour and been wounded at the assault on the Arreyal on 
14 March 1630, now deliberately broke his allegiance and passed 
over to the enemies of the king of Spain. In doing so he carried 
‘with him precisely what those enemies wanted, an accurate know- 
‘ledge of the country, combined with great intelligence and courage 
:and considerable military skill.” 

The result of his presence in the Dutch lines was quickly seen 
in the planning and successful carrying out of an inland expedition, 
the first that the invaders had dared to attempt.*° It was pro- 


7 Richsoffer continued the journal throughout his voyage until his arrival home 
zat the end of November. 

** A)buquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 77. He was born in Porto Calvo. 

* Ibid. p. 78: ‘Siendo de mucho valor, i astucia, i el mas platico en toda aquella 
costa i tierra que el enemigo podia desear.’ Brito Freyre, p.239, says of him: ‘ Para 
ser causa de grandes danos tio pequeno instrumento.’ Thelater successes of the 
Dutch are ascribed to Calabar’s local knowledge and skill by Santa Teresa, p. 120; 
Raphael de Jesus, p. 69. 

5° A full account is given by Waerdenburgh, himself of this expedition, in his des- 
patch dated 9 May 1632, which is followed by De Laet with his usual accuracy 
pp. 289-90. Compare Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol 78-9. 
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posed to surprise the town of Igarazu, which lay some sixteen or 
seventeen miles to the north of the Reciff, and from four to five 
miles from Fort Orange, on Itamaraca, from which post boats could 
ascend as far as the town by a navigable stream. Igarazu was an 
older settlement than Olinda, but had been declining in prosperity 
until the capture of its rival by the Dutch. This event had driven 
the rich merchants and citizens of Olinda to take refuge in the 
neighbouring town,*! and in 1632 this had become the centre of 
trade and of the sugar industry in the district. The idea of 
Calabar was that a forced night march should be made through the 
woods by a path with which he was well acquainted, so that the 
troops should arrive before the town at early dawn, seize it by 
surprise, and carry off the spoil in boats, sent for the purpose 
by Artichofsky, down the stream to Fort Orange, before it was 
possible for the Portuguese general to send help from the camp 
of Bom Jesus for its defence. It was not without hesitation 
that Waerdenburgh gave his consent, as he knew by experience the 
vigilance of Albuquerque’s scouts, and he did not as yet place 
implicit faith in the fidelity of the mulatto deserter.” 

Five hundred men were selected to take part in this hazardous 
expedition, consisting of five companies of musketeers and one 
company of pikemen, the governor taking Major Rembach with 
him as second in command. Thirty or forty negroes carried the 
necessary stores. The start was made at 6 p.m. on 30 April, along 
the beach below Olinda, but not without being seen by two 
mounted outposts of the enemy, who at once hurried off to take the 
news to the Arreyal. It was now the rainy season, and three streams 
lay in their way. Fortunately the two previous days had been 
fair, or in all probability the flooded waters would have proved un- 
fordabie. As it was, on one occasion they had to wade for more than 
a mile. Soon night fell upon them, but onward they pushed over 
stony hills, and through dense woods, along a track so narrow 
that the men could only walk in single file, and in such obscurity 
that when the moon set at 8 a.m. it was so dark that no one could 
see his neighbour, and many wandered from the path. At the 
break of day four wagons were met upon a hillside. This was 
awkward, as safety depended upon concealment. The drivers were 
therefore immediately cut down, as also other persons encountered 
on the road, there being no time to parley, and villages and 


5! Tts full name was Villa do Santo Cosmo de Garazu, or Igarazu. It was generally 
called Garazu or Garasu by the Dutch, as we have the double forms Tamaraca or 
Itamaraca, Taparica or Itaparica. 

82 Waerdenburgh’s words are, ‘Alle dese periculen rusten doen ter tydt op de 
trouwe ofte ontrouwe van eenen neger, de mij als guijde diende op welcken Voick sig. 
nochtans weynich is te verlaten.’ 

5? Varnhagen (Os Holandezes no Brazil) condemns these proceedings as barbarous’; 
but he seems to forget the circumstances and necessities of this particular case, anf 
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sugar mills were known tg lie within a very short distance of the 
line of march. These were carefully avoided by the skill of the 
guide, and in the morning Waerdenburgh found himself before 
Igarazu without any one being aware of his approach. It was the 
feast of SS. Philip and James, and a large number of the in- 
habitants were at mass, while others were so free from suspicion 
that when they saw the Netherlanders from their doors they 
imagined they were some of their own troops en route for 
Itamaraca. The governor divided his force into two parts: half he 
left drawn up in battle order under Major Rembach ; the other half 
he led himself to the town, where, despite the unexpectedness of 
the attack, a brief but fierce resistance was made. In the sharp 
fighting that ensued above one hundred of the inhabitants, includ- 
ing several persons of distinction, lost their lives; most of the 
others fled, carrying off their wounded, while a number of prisoners 
were made, among these five or six priests. The Dutch on their 
side did not escape unscathed. Such was the vigour of the im- 
provised defence that the assailants did not gain possession of the 
town but at the cost of seven or eight killed and twenty to twenty- 
five wounded, in which number were Major Rembach and several 
officers. As soon as resistance was over Waerdenburgh took steps 
to prevent excesses. Having found 200 pipes of wine, he gave 
orders that the bottoms should be knocked out, lest the men should 
get drunk and disorderly, and be unfit for continuing their journey. 
Among the inabitants who had not been able to fly were a number 
of women, many of them more than usually well-favoured ; these 
he placed for security in the church of St. Cosmo, and appointed a 
guard of musketeers to see that they suffered no outrage. The 
town, which was rich in booty, was then given up to be sacked by 
the soldiery, after which it was set on fire in several places.™ 
Having thus thoroughly achieved the object of his march, and 
not wishing to risk anything by delay, Waerdenburgh embarked 
his men in the boats that were awaiting them, and brought them 
down safely, laden with spoil,” as the day was closing, within the 
shelter of Fort Orange. The troops sent to the rescue by Matthias 
de Albuquerque arrived too late. This blow was severely felt, and 
caused much despondency in the minds of the Pernambucans. 
Duarte de Albuquerque himself, who was now in his brother’s camp, 


the fact that from the first it had been a war of reprisals. Humanity was a virtue 
held of small account by either combatant. 

54 There are no grounds for believing the accounts of the barbarities committed 
by the Dutch troops in the pages of Brito Freyre, Santa Teresa, and others. The 
statements of Waerdenburgh are evidently trustworthy, and have been accepted as such 
by Varnhagen, p. 90. De Laet, who not only had access to all the official documents, 
but had read the letter of the priest Serraon describing the capture, gives the same 
testimony. Montanus, p, 430, writes, ‘ Alzoo hier veel schoon vrouw-volck was 
besloot hij alle binnen Cosmus kerck om tegen schennis te bevrijden.’ 

55 Valued by Serraon at 20,000 to 30,000 crusaden of three gulden each, 
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was obliged to acknowledge that it boded ill for the defence if the 
Dutch began to make expeditions by land and to pillage the 
country. He was right. The success at Igarazu was but the 
prelude to others in different parts of the land. Calabar was most 
active, always proposing fresh enterprises, pointing out the places 
most suitable for attack, and frequently serving as guide. At the 
Rio Formoso, at Barra Grande, and at the Porto Francese, the 
troops, under his skilful conduct, were able to penetrate inland, to 
destroy and plunder sugar plantations, mills, and villages, and to 
return with loot and supplies to the Reciff. The Dutch even began 
to take a leaf out of their opponents’ book by setting ambushes, 
and with success. It was at this time, when the tide of fortune 
was clearly setting against him, that Duarte de Albuquerque sent an 
envoy, named Pedro Alvarez,” to the council, offering to pay the 
West India Company an indemnity of several thousand chests of 
sugar if they would evacuate the land. The reply was a refusal 
under the form of a counter-proposal advising Albuquerque to 
surrender his territory on favourable terms. The council, in fact, 
knew from captured letters * that the Portuguese leaders did not 
expect any further help from Spain, and that the forces at their 
disposal were inadequate for the defence of so large a country. 
They accordingly drew up a manifesto addressed to the sugar 
factors and inhabitants of Brazil,” putting before them the hope- 
lessness of resistance and the advantages of submitting themselves 
to Dutch rule, a promise, in fact, being made that as Dutch subjects 
they should receive the remission of half their taxes, liberty of 
worship, and freedom of trade. But the settlers were not to be 
seduced by honeyed words, and the timely arrival of some Spanish 
caravels in the harbour of Cabo §. Augustin, which had success- 
fully run the blockade of the Dutch cruisers, enabled the brothers 
Albuquerque to keep up their courage by pretending that these 
were an earnest of coming succour. 

The period of Waerdenburgh’s long and distinguished service 
was now at length drawing toanend. He had for some time been 
pressing upon the directors of the Company his desire to be relieved 
from his post, and also the necessity of sending out fresh troops to 
replace those whose three years’ term of service had expired. His 
requests were duly considered by the Nineteen and approved, and it 
was resolved that im the autumn of the year 1632 two of their 


56 Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 80. 

57 He was well known at the Reciff, having been a prisoner for some time in the 
hands of the Dutch. 

58 De Laet, p. 289. 

8° Albuquerque (Mem. Diar. fol. 89), in a letter to the king, states that he had only 
1,200 men, scattered in many places, with 300 Indians, adding that the country was at 
the enemy’s mercy. 

® * Aen de S" van de Ingenios ende Inwooners van Brazil.’ 
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own body, Matthijs van Ceulen, of the chamber of Amsterdam, and 
Johann Gijsselingh, of the chamber of Zealand, should set out for 
Brazil, to assume the conduct of the government under the title of 
directors delegate, and should take with them ships and reinforce- 
ments. Accordingly on 8 Oct. Ceulen left the Texel with three ships, 
‘ De Fama,’ ‘ De Zutphen,’ and ‘De Otter,’ followed by ‘De Haringh’ 
three days later, and on the 18th of the same month Gijsselingh 
set sail from Flushing with two vessels, ‘De Middelburgh’ and 
‘De Leeuw.’ The Amsterdam director outstripped his colleague, 
as he arrived at the Reciff on 14 Dec., while the Zealand con- 
tingent did not reach their destination till 17 Jan. Waerden- 
burgh remained only a sufficient time to see the new-comers fairly 
installed in office before bidding farewell to the place, the capture 
of which had made his name famous. He started for Holland on 
8 March with five ships, acccompanied by his old companions in 
arms Lieut.-Colonel Schutte, Major Berstedt, and a number of. 
other officers, by the president of the council, Jan van Walbeeck, 
and 500 soldiers. 

The labours of these men had not been in vain. By their 
tenacity and valour they had succeeded in giving to the Dutch 
West India Company a firm foothold in Brazil, and they left to 
their successors the task of using the impregnable base of opera- 
tions which they had secured in the Reciff as a place d’armes from 
which to extend their dominion over the whole of Pernambuco. 
These years of hard and chequered experience had thoroughly 
acclimatised the Netherlanders in their new and strange sur- 
roundings. The period of struggle was over, that of expansion 
about to begin. The story of the Dutch power in Brazil during the 
next decade forms, perhaps, the most striking and brilliant chapter 
in the annals of seventeenth-century colonial enterprise. 


GEoRGE EpMUNDSON. 





THE STATE AND EDUCATION 


The State and Education during the 
Commonwealth 


R. ARTHUR F. LEACH wrote in the Contemporary Review for 
September 1892, ‘If the ordinary educated person were 
asked to whom our system of secondary education was mainly due, 
and who was the founder of most of the grammar schools on which 
it chiefly rests, he would answer, without hesitation, Edward VI.’ 
In the course of a brilliant article Mr. Leach shows how entirely 
unfounded on fact is the reputation of Edward VI, and eventually 
styles the youthful king ‘ spoiler of schools,’ not restorer of them. 
Mr. Leach’s contention that the educational impulse which resulted 
in the growth of English schools was not due to Edward VI may 
be extended, as he himself hints, to Henry VIII. In fact, it is not 
too much to say that the royal personal foundations of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, and Elizabeth put together are insignificant in com- 
parison with their confiscations. 

During the time of the Tudors we had in England the revival 
of learning and the reformation of religion. The reformation of 
education is always the last wave on the tide of culture, and 
naturally, therefore, came a generation or two later. I cannot now 
trace the educational wave from the point of view of the literature 
of the subject. I shall in this article attempt to show the move- 
ment in the practical domain. This impulse towards the ‘ refor- 
mation’ of schools, parallel in some degree to that of religion, 
can be traced—in the treatment of educational literature—through 
the period 1600-1640, but appears in its full vigour in the age of 
Cromwell, 1640-1660. This conclusion, founded upon a study of the 
educational literature of the period, is curiously confirmed by a 
reference to the statistics of school foundations. I quote from the 
elaborate and painstaking inquiry of Mr. Horace Mann, the American 
educationist, in that most comprehensive educational census which 
he made for the English government in 1851. The number of 
schools founded between 1501 and 1601 (i.c. including a portion of 
the reign of Henry VII, with the whole of those of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and within two years of the whole of that of 
Elizabeth) was 185. That was the work of a century, and included 
the whole of the endowed schools of royal, corporate, and private 
founders. Between 1601 and 1651, i.e. within the next half-century, 
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there were 186 endowed schools founded. That is to say, the 
period ending with the age of Cromwell shows an activity of 
school-founding on an average twice as vigorous as that of the 
Tudors. I agree, therefore, with Mr. Leach in rejecting the common 
tradition of the intensity of the school-foundation impulse as being 
greatest with Edward VI, but I wish further to emphasise the indi- 
cations of exceptional educational energy as evident in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, particularly in the age of Cromwell. 

School-founding is not the only sign of educational life. It is 
curious that the first government grants of the nineteenth century 
given from the treasury in 1832 to elementary schools were for bricks 
and mortar, and that it took years to reach the philosophy of Mrs. 
Browning, that it ‘ takes a soul to move a body,’ by providing any 
educational standard as to the sort of teaching and of teachers in 
grant-aided schools. Between 1640 and 1660 there was abroad a 


desire to reconsider the educational problems, and to consider them. 


not only from the point of view of bricks and mortar, but also as 
to the work and functions of the school in the community, and the 
educational ends which should be kept before the schools. There 
was a spirit of enthusiasm as to the teacher’s work—the recogni- 
tion that teaching was a noble task. How clearly the desirability, 
nay, the necessity, of considering as of first importance the quali- 
fication and proportion of the teachers is realised by Samuel 
Hartlib, for instance, will be at once noticed from such a passage 
as the following :— 


The training up of scholars in one school or two, though very great and 
most exact, reformed, will be but an inconsiderable matter in respect of a 
whole nation, and have no great influence upon the youth thereof, where 
so many schools remain unreformed and propagate corruptions ; therefore 
the propagation of reformed schools is mainly aimed at; and to that 
effect the training up of reformed schoolmasters is one of the chief parts 
of this design .... And the schoolmaster in a well-ordered common- 
wealth is no less considerable than either the minister (of religion) or 
the magistrate, because neither the one nor the other will prosper or 
subsist long without him, 


Hartlib enunciates this principle in a preface to the ‘ Reformed 
School,’ by John Dury, which must have been written by 1650, for 
in that year John Dury put forth his ‘ Reformed Library Keeper ° 
in continuation of the ‘Reformed School.’ Dury, after receiving 
a letter of approbation and appreciation from Hartlib of the 
‘Reformed School,’ writes, ‘I would be more glad if God would 
open it a way for us to put it in practice.’ 

Education was recognised as a matter of national concern by 
James Harrington in his ‘Oceana.’ Free schools, he says, ought 
to exist, ‘erected and endowed toa sufficient proportion’ for the 
children of the people. They should, for the sake of continuity in 
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removing from one to-another, be governed ‘ by the strict inspec- 
tion of the censors of the tribes.’ Education ought to be compulsory. 
Parents of one son may educate him as they think well, and at 
their own expense, but a parent of two or more sons may send his 
sons to school gratis, till fifteen. Harrington, indeed, suggests 
that education should be, as we say, free, universal, and compulsory. 
It should, perhaps, be noted that he does not explicitly include 
girls in the scheme. 

It is not necessary to dwell long upon so well known a work as 
John Milton’s tractate ‘Of Education.’'! He speaks of the reform- 
ing of education as one of the greatest and noblest designs that 
can be thought on, and, thanks to Hartlib’s ‘ entreaties’ and ‘ con- 
jurements,’ we have Milton’s opinions on the subject. But the 
reason I refer to them at all in this connexion is that Milton 
conceived that he was writing something eminently practical, 
and suggested these more or less localised university colleges of 150 
students should be planted up and down the country. After the pat- 
tern proposed there should be ‘as many edifices as may be converted 
to this use as shall be needful in every city throughout this land.’ 
Similarly John Hall, in his ‘ Humble Motion to Parliament,’ urged 
the reformation of the universities as the first desideratum, point- 
ing out that the universities ought to be providing not only the 
absorbers of scholastic learning but also the dispensers of ‘ real’ 
knowledge, so that the ‘ ways of education should be made smooth 
and children with a pleasant success be possessed of all the treasures 
of real knowledge ere they could have thought they had entered the 
gates.’ What could have been more significant for educational 
progress if national education should have become organised, 
under the direction of men bent upon the culture and training 
of the teacher asa directly recognised and as the first consideration ? 

This is what nearly happened in England in 1641. Parlia- 
ment in that year invited the great Comenius;?-the father of 
educational method, to visit England, with a view apparently to his 
taking an active share in assisting and directing Hartlib in the 
promotion of the educational reform of England. It is, indeed, 


' See also Milton’s Readyand Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth, in 
Prose Works, iii. 427. ‘They should have here [i.e. in England] also schools and 
academies at their own choice, wherein their children may be bred up in their own sight 
to all learning and noble education ; not in grammar only, but in all liberal arts and 
services. This would soon spread much more knowledge and civility—yea,. religion— 
through all parts of the land, by communicating the natural heat of government and 
culture more distributively to all extreme parts, which now lie numb and neglected, 
would soon make the whole nation more industrious, more ingenious at home; more 
potent, more honourable abroad. To this a free commonwealth will easily assent 
(nay, the parliament hath had already some such thing in design), for of all parlia- 
ments a commonwealth aims most to make the people flourishing, virtuous, noble, 
und high-spirited.’ 

2 For a full account of this visit see Masson’s Milton, iii. 199-215. 
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uncertain with what reform he was to have been entrusted, and 
over what area he was to have had direction. But from the general 
characteristics of Comenius it is clear that he would not have been 
satisfied with any system of reforms of a less drastic nature than 
those suggested by Dury and Hartlib. It is worth pointing out, too, 
that rarely has a great educational reformer had such a sympathetic 
and capable lieutenant as Comenius had in Hartlib for reducing noble 
and far-reaching reforms to practice. Judging from the writings of 
Comenius, Dury, and Hartlib, judging from their clear perception 
and hearty enthusiasm for the social movement of the time, there 
can be no doubt that England was on the verge of an organisation 
of elementary, if not of secondary, education. 

The triumvirate of Comenius, who visited England in the winter 
of 1641-2, Dury, and Hartlib was capable of great things educa- 
tionally. Comenius’s visit to England was in the year of the 
struggle over the Remonstrance, 1641. In that year® the house 
of commons resolved, on Hyde’s report, 


that all deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chapters, 
canons and petty canons, and their officers shall be utterly abolished 
and taken away out of the church; and secondly, that all the lands 
taken by this bill from deans and chapters shall be employed for the 
advancement of learning and piety, provision being had and made that 
his majesty be no loser in his rents, firstfruits, and other duties, and a 
competent maintenance shall be made to the several persons concerned, 
if such persons appear not peccant and delinquent to the house. 


Here, then, were revenues voted directly for the ‘advancement 
of learning and piety,’ and the three friends Hartlib, Dury, 
and Comenius, tres juncti in uno—Hartlib, the most enterprising 
man of his age;* Dury, the most conciliatory ;° and Comenius, 
the most keen-sighted educationist in Europe °—ready to organise. 
That parliament would have supported three such authorities, 
and smoothed the way towards a settlement of the reformation of 
schools, there is a strong presumption. But the moment of 
opportunity was lost by the outbreak of the civil war. Comenius 
withdrew from England, and by the time of the end of the 
civil war other more pressing needs for the large revenues 
appropriated as confiscated from the church were too obvious to 
be overlooked in favour of education. 

As to the amount of the revenues confiscated from the deans 
and chapters, it appears that a sum of not less than 2,000,000I. of 
capital value was disposed of for purposes of state, fitting out an 


* Journal of House of Commons, June 15, 1641, ii. 176. 

* See Masson’s account of Hartlib, Life of Milton, iii. 215-31. 

5 See Dictionary of National Biogr. xvi. 261-3, article ‘ Durie John.’ 
* See S. 8S. Laurie’s Life of Comenius. 
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Irish expedition, &c. Over and above this there was an annual 
income of 50,0001. or 60,000/. administered between 1648 and 
1650 by the Committee for Plundered Ministers, and between 
1651 and 1658 by the trustees for the maintenance of ministers. 
It will thus appear that the resolution of the commons devoting 
the revenues from the confiscated ecclesiastical property to the 
‘advancement of learning and piety’ went for the most part to 
‘piety’ only ; but not without a protest. Of course many of the 
ministers made conspicuous advocacy of the importance of ‘learn- 
ing’ and a ‘learned ministry,’ and the conjunction of ‘ learning and 
piety’ in the ministers may have seemed to many not only a justi- 
fication of the devolution of the revenues entirely to them without 
regard to the laity, but there are the clearest indications that, in 
the minds of the more progressive, universal education of children 
was included in the idea of the advancement of learning-and the 
‘reformation.’ It is essential to prove this point, because it is in- 
contestable that if it be the fact that there was a distinct demand from 
the more democratic side, as well as from the educationists of the 
period, then to the Commonwealth is to be ascribed the origin of 
that social and religious impulse which has only in our own day 
found national satisfaction, after a delay of two hundred years. 

In the British Museum ‘ is a remarkable broadside entitled ‘A 
Good Motion.’ It is dated 14 Jan. 1646, but is anonymous. 
It shows what was the popular interpretation of the house of 
commons’ resolution, viz. the encouragement of the ‘learning’ 
not only of those who already had had a good grammar school 
education, but of those poorer children for whom there were no 
available schools. 


_ If the rich (this document begins) will deale their Bread to the 
Hungry, Isaiah 58,7, by forbearing one Meal’s Meat in a week,® and 
giving the value of it but for one year to maintain the children of the 
poor ; andthe poor do the like to maintain their owne children, the rich 
may be re-imbursed in one year. 


The method proposed is to borrow 400,000/. on the ‘assurance ’ 
of the bishops’ temporalities, and to devote the ‘ whole revenue of 


the bishops’ temporalities to breed up children in learning.’ More 
than this: 


A glorious university may be founded in London, every Bishop’s House 
in the counties be employed as Eton College, victuals become cheaper ; 
spiritual and corporal famine be avoided. And all these (in reason) be 
certainly effected without expense of one halfpenny. 


The writer points out that 


* Pressmark, 669, f. 10/108. 


®* Referring to the ‘ weekly meal,’ the value of which was paid to the defence of 
London. 7 
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the value of one meal in a week in each Parish (one with another) 
amounteth but to twenty shillings (there being almost 10,000 parishes in 
England), and ten thousand pound weekly amounteth to five hundred 
thousand pounds in one year; then in one year the four hundred thou- 
sand pounds will be re-imbursed with an over-plus, and God, the Rich, 
the Poor (yea all) be well pleased. 


This curious, acute, and philanthropic appeal seems to me to 
sound the note of popular educational interest and energy 
which we are accustomed to suppose first showed itself in Eng- 
land about 1832. This paper of 1646 is suggestive of an ‘ edu- 
eation-mad’ set, for all the world like that of Brougham and his 
associates. ‘The paper quoted is issued in London, but in other 
portions of the country people were awakening to an educational 
problem. I will instance two cases, that of Lincoln and that of 
Gloucestershire. 

In the ‘ Perfect Diurnall’ of 26 March 1649 is given the. 
‘Humble Address of the free and wel-affected People and Inhabit- 
ants of the County and City of Lincoln.’ This was sent to Lord 
Fairfax and the general council of war. The following is a copy of 
clause 9 of that address :-— 

That some Public Schools for the better education and principling of 
youth in virtue and justice, would soberly be considered of and 
settled, that so by not leaving them look to themselves and their 
careless Parents (the Laws being deficient to instruct them well when 
children, though not to punish them for it when men) they may not re- 
main liable to be scourged for the faults of their natural and civil Parents 
rather than their own, as they now do. Besides that, according to the 
structure this generation propounds to build for the next, it may not 
again incline to fall by its own weight, through negligence of timely 
preparing fit materials to support and confirm tt. 


No words could express more neatly the modern arguments on which 
the interference of the state with education is founded than the 
lines italicised. 

‘Gloucestershire’s Desire’ is the second title to the ‘ Vox 
Populi,’ to which Samuel Harmar gives expression in 1642. The 
declared object of his small book is the ‘ setting up of schoolmasters 
in every parish throughout the land generally.’ Nothing could be 
more remarkable than the clearness with which he announces his 
object on his title-page, except perhaps the almost universal neglect 
he has received.? Harmar’s pamphlet takes the form of a petition 
to parliament, and urges the necessity of the education of all 
children in a parish, ‘ as well the poor as the rich.’ At least read- 
ing, writing, and the principles of religion should be taught to 
every child—the very subjects, it may be noted, which became 


® Lhave written more fully on Harmar in an article in the Educational Review, 
June 1894, from which I have here borrowed. 
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the curriculum of the charity schools which arose like mush- 
rooms about the end of the seventeenth century, the first having 
been built before 1685.'° Harmar has very clearly in his mind 
the joining of ‘religion and piety.’ Ministers of religion complain 
that so little can be done in the way of training their flocks. 
Harmar suggests that this poorness of spiritual harvest is largely 
due to the lack of a school education. 

Harmar’s main argument is the one which had so much 
weight in the earlier portion of the present century, viz. that the 
early days of youth spent idly are a source of mischief and danger 
to the community. Harmar’s words are vigorous, and I quote 
them not only on that account, but also because they seem to me 
inevitably to suggest the introduction of compulsory school attend- 
ance. 


This idle life (he says) at length leadeth poor children either to 
become beggars or thieves; and this is one cause why countries and cities 
are so opprest with beggars in many places at this present; and if it 
happen that these idle persons cannot get their living by begging, they 
will adventure to steal, and so do much hurt many years to many of the 
king’s subjects before they be taken ; and all this mischief to the Land in 
general doth greatly arise from the first cause, which is the want of a 
Schoolmaster in every Parish. 


Harmar makes the suggestion (startling to find in 1642), Why 


should not the law allow a ‘ rate on men’s estates for the teaching 
of young children,’ as well as for relieving the poor ? 

From the London broadside of 1646, the city of Lincoln address 
of 1649, and Samuel Harmar’s ‘Gloucestershire’s Desire,’ there 
can be no doubt of the widespread feeling urging towards a national 
system. That this was a hope in which the educationists joined 
goes without saying, but for the purpose of strengthening the claim 
of the Commonwealth to be regarded as the period when the 
modern tide of the democratisation of education set in I will only 
briefly illustrate further from Samuel Hartlib and Charles Hoole, 
though other educationists of the period might also well be added. 

Samuel Hartlib’s ‘London’s Charity Inlarged’ (1650) isan earnest 
appeal to ‘ still the orphan’s cry,’ to grant money (the sum named 
is 1,000/.) towards ‘work for the employment of the poor and 
education of poor children, who many of them are destroyed in 
their youth for want of being under a good government and educa- 
tion.’ Hartlib calculates that 100 children can have three meals a 
day, and the officers of a school and workhouse can be obtained for 
1201.—of which the schoolmaster is to have 201., with lodging— 
the total expense for teaching and feeding altogether he puts at 

1 See William Blake’s Silver Drops, or Serious Thoughts, 1685, giving an account 


‘of his charity school for ‘ near 40 poor or fatherless children born all at or near High- 
gate, Hornsey, Hampstead.’ 
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461/. 5s., but calculates that the 100 children can earn 
2601. 5s. The total outlay he puts at 201/. 5s., and for 500 
children, therefore, roughly, 1,000/. ‘ We conclude,’ he says, ‘ if the 
City of London should lose 1,000/. per annum in this work, yet they 
would gain by it, in the preservation of 500 children and more ; for 
if children are not kept under a government they will in time grow 
to a generation of ungodly wretches . . . and so become a burden 
to the Commonwealth.’ Evidently Hartlib is proposing what we 
cail an industrial school, but his argument is the modern one of 
education as a preventive of crime. 

In the remarkable preface or ‘ Advertisement ’ to the translation 
of Cato’s ‘ Distichs,’ published in 1659, Charles Hoole replies to 
certain critics charging him with the prostitution of learning: ‘I 
have wondered to hear that some of our profession should blame 
others for going about by those means to prostitute learning and to 
make the way of knowledge too common a thing, which,’ adds . 
Hoole, ‘ in my judgment is impossible.’ 

I have now spoken of the projects and aspirations of the Com- 
monwealth period, in matters concerning the education of youth, 
and of the remarkable opportunity just before the outbreak of the 
civil war for a ‘settlement of the reformation of schools’ and 
their propagation. 

It may at once be said that the assumption that Cromwell’s 
government had any ill-will against the universities and schools, or 
attempted to damage them, is entirely opposed to the facts. For 
example, the act for the sale of the deans and chapters’ lands was 
specially exempted from applying to any college or house of learn- 
ing. Moreover, 2,000/. per annum was ordered to be employed 
for the increase of maintenance of the mastership of colleges. 
Commissioners were appointed by ordinance for ‘visiting’ the 
universities, and also for visiting the schools of Westminster, 
Winchester, Merchant Taylors, and Eton (Scobell, 2 Sept. 1654). 
In the act for the sale of the deans and chapters’ lands is the express 
section: ‘That all and singular the revenues, rents, issues, fees, 
profits,’ &c., whatsoever which before 1 Dec. 1641 ‘have been and 
then ought to be paid, disposed, and allowed unto and for the main- 
tenance of any grammar school or scholars . . . shall be and con- 
tinue to be paid as they were before the said 1 Dec. 1641, anything 
in this present act notwithstanding.’ 

Such a proviso required a strong hand to secure its effectual 
carrying out. There is a remonstrance of the commissioners for 
charitable uses in Middlesex to the Protector, given in the ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers,’ 31 July 1655. It is interesting as showing the 
difficulties with which Cromwell had to contend in dealing with 
educational matters. But there is no sign, notwithstanding the 
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urgency of the commissioners, that Cromwell gave the slightest 
response in their direction. 


It is one of our many mercies that, while you converse with kings 
and great ones abroad, you note the condition of poor Lazarus at home, 
and order us to find a way for relief of the afflicted poor; but our hands 
are tied by the filth of corruption in the administration of charitable uses, 
and the fountain so dammed up that languishing souls are tantalised by 
the near approach of a remedy of which they cannot reach the least drop. 

You have given ample powers to the county commissioners to reform 
abuses, on the act of 43 Eliz., but they are checked by a proviso in the 
act that it is not to extend to towns, colleges, hospitals, or schools where 
there are special governors appointed by the founders to govern lands, 
&e., left for charities, and this proviso is the plea of the grand delinquents. 
We beg its removal, as being contrary to law, and striking at the heart 
of the act, exempting all special governors and visitors from appeals; it 
is also against equity, but this was not understood by the house before 
its passing. 

We beg you to use the legislative power, which resides wholly in you 
during the interval of parliament, and either pass an additional ordinance 
qualifying this proviso, or, if this be deemed too high a demand, an 
expedient of less noise would be to constitute the commissioners in this 
employment special visitors, governors, and overseers pro tem. in their 
respective jurisdictions, reserving the profits to the ordinary incumbents. 


What now did the council of the Commonwealth actually do 
for education? We might expect a priori that the state would 
be favourably disposed towards education in England, considering 
that the council in 1658 made a grant of 1,200l., the whole of 
which was to go to the Scotch schools,’® and in the same year 
occur the following allowances to schools in Piedmont :— 


To the chief schoolmaster of the valley . ° - 201. 

To the ten under-schoolmasters of the valleys . » & 

And to the three under-schoolmasters in Perosa Valley 31. 
perannum ., ° ° . ° . ° 6 - 891." 


Finding such grants to schoolmasters in Scotland (the grant to 
the Piedmontese has, it must be confessed, a political rather than 
an educational significance), it would be surprising if English 


1° Cal. State Papers, Domestic Series, 4 May 1658. Declaration by the Protector : 
‘Finding it a duty not only to have the Gospel set up, but schools for children 
erected and maintenance provided therefor . . . We and our council, desiring that 
the people may be instructed in the knowledge of God, their children educated, and 
vice suppressed, have appropriated 1,200/. a year to be proportioned by our country 
in Scotland to these purposes.’ 

1! The other items to professional men are: To John Leger, the chief minister, 
for expenses in entertaining those who come to him on business, 100/.; to Mr. Le 
Preux, gratuity, 40/.; to each of the eight ministers in Duke’s dominion, 401. per annum; 
to each of the three ministers of Val Perosa, 10/. per annum: total to ministers, 
3501. To students in divinity and physic, 40/.; to a physician and surgeon, 35/. 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 18 May 1658). 
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education were entirely neglected by the council. Without 
attempting a comprehensive statement of the connexion of the 
state with education in the period, I hope to illustrate the relations 
in several directions, and to offer sufficient evidence to show that 
the recent historians of elementary education in England (e.g. Sir 
Henry Craik in his ‘ State Education’ '*) are not absolutely correct 
in giving the impression that the first grant to elementary education 
in England was made in 1832. 


The Case of Grimston.—I choose this illustration because the 
details are fairly clearly given. Here is the account in the ‘ Calen- 
dar of State Papers,’ 26 June 1656 :— 


There are in or near Grimstone 100 families, half of them unable to 
read, and within four miles thirty other villages without a schoolmaster ; 
whereupon twenty years ago some well disposed persons erected a school, 
and endowed it with 5/. or 61. a year ; but through these distracted times 
no addition has been made, as was hoped for, so that the school-house is - 
fallen into decay, the master gone, and error and malignancy like to flow in 
upon them. But, that learning may not be altogether discountenanced, 
these persons have now provided a well-affected schoolmaster, an M.A., 
and intend to repair the school. Beg an augmentation for the school, 
which will oblige them to double their devotion and prayers for his long 
and prosperous life. 


Five signatures are added, with a certificate by Thomas Toll, and 
seven other justices of peace near, that Grimston is poor but 
populous; that a small house and two or three acres of land have 
lately been given for a schoolmaster, and that Edward Smith, 
who has been provided, is fit for the place and well affected, with 
eight signatures. Then follows 

Order in Council : To recommend the trustees for ministers to settle 
80/. a year on the Grimston schoolmasters. Approved June 27. 


In comparing such an order of council with the education grant 
of 1832, it is worth noticing that the latter had reference only to 
aids to school-building, whereas this of 1656 is to the maintenance 
of a teacher. 

The Case of Pwllheli.—This illustrates the council of state 
acting as charity commissioners. Report is made by referees as 
to Bottwonnog free grammar school, county Carnarvon, 


that the bishop of Bangor in 1616 devised a house to maintain the school 
to be erected at his charge, the schoolmaster to have 20/. a year; that it 
was built by his executors, but in open fields, a mile from any house, and 
inconvenient for lodging and diet of the scholars, Pwllheli, the nearest 
town, being five miles off, and that for two years no school has been kept. 
Ordered that the trustees dispose as well as they can of the present school- 


12 Sir Henry Craik traces the history of ‘ The State and Education’ to the date 
of the ‘ First’ annual grants. He does not mention the Commonwealth. 
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house or its materials, and build one in Pwllheli, with a master’s house, 
and apply to its maintenance the funds left for the school at Bottwonneg. 
Approved 12 May. 

To turn from schoolhouses to schoolmasters. In illustrating 
the following cases of inquiries by the major-generals, I do not 
wish to suggest that their granting permission to certain persons 
to continue to teach implies any encouragement on the part of the 
state to education. Of course the significance of their action is 
simply that, in these cases, the state does not regard the persons 
named as politically dangerous. Yet even these instances have 
their importance as illustrating state interference with teachers, as 
teachers. This is of especial interest in the case of granting licenses 
to teach. For in the older order of things licenses to teach had 
come from the church, through the bishops in each diocese. Under 
the Commonwealth the power vests in the state through the com- 
missioners. Their concern undoubtedly was that the teachers 
should be well affected to the council. The modern claim for the 
registration of teachers is precisely that the state should undertake 
control, only that it should be based not upon political but upon 
pedagogical soundness. 

One of the typical cases of state interference is in the matter of 
licenses to teach. 


Case of Rob. Mossom.—Petition to the Protector referred to the 
council of state: 24 Jan. 1655.'* ‘I was sequestered in 1650 for reading 
the Book of Common Prayer, but for no other delinquency or scandal, and 
applied to the teaching of scholars, which I performed diligently and 
peaceably ; I never acted against government. Yet by your late declaration 
I am prohibited teaching, and deprived of a livelihood for my wife and 
six small children. I beg alicense to teach.’ Order thereon (24 Jan.) in 
.eouncil that the major-general and county commissioners inquire into the 
case and report, and meantime that Mossom have leave to attend his 
school, the late orders notwithstanding. Approved 6 Feb. 


‘The ‘late declaration’ was that of 31 Oct. 1655, following the 
instructions to the county commissioners, in which royalist clergy 
were forbidden to teach, requiring that ‘scandalous, ignorant, and 
inefficient ministers and schoolmasters shall be ejected, and 
how.’ Commissioners were appointed, with power to act, in each 
of the counties of England. Any five of these commissioners, 
sitting as a court, might examine witnesses on oath as to the 
insufficiency of any minister or schoolmaster. The accused had 
the right of answer, but if unsatisfactory the minister or school- 
master was to be ejected and his stipend or profits sequestered. 
The commissioners had the power of giving certificates to those 
who were to be considered qualified. This power was certainly 
exercised, and occurs in such forms as the following :— 


8 Calendar of State Papers. 
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24 Jan. 1685. Ordered that the major-general of London inquire con- 
cerning George Freebonne’s qualifications (as schoolmaster) and report, 
and that meantime he attend his school without interruption, the late 
orders of council notwithstanding.'4 


Or again— 


Francis Neves, a sequestered minister, for leave to continue his vocation 
of keeping a private school at Lambeth, promising to live honestly. Gives 
a certificate from the commissioners of Surrey. 


Next I quote a curious case of a fellow of a college desirous to 
be certified as a village preacher and schoolmaster : 


Order to the major-general and the commissioners of county Berkshire : 
His highness and council having considered the petition and certificate 
of Henry Chamberlayne, some time fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
of Shillingford, county Berkshire [where he is preacher and schoolmaster], 
request you to let him continue in these offices if you find him properly © 
qualified, or otherwise to certify.'” 


Besides ejecting ‘insufficient’ schoolmasters, ‘ certifying’ 
and ‘granting licenses’ to efficient schoolmasters through an 
organised body of commissioners throughout England, the council 
of state, in one instance at any rate, sanctioned and recognised 
the petition of Noah Bridges (18 June 1653) ‘to print, bind, 


publish, and dispose of a treatise by him set forth concerning 
arithmetic, provided the book be of his own making.’ But state 
interference went to further lengths even than those of granting 
licenses, sanctioning books, confirming or ejecting schoolmasters 
in the villages. The council commissioned at any rate one man 
to finish a school or text book. There is, unfortunately, no evidence 
that Fitzpayne Fisher finished the work, nor that it would have 
been of much value if he had. Still it is worth while to quote 
the passage as professedly an encouragement to a writer for 
educational purposes. 


Order, on the petition of Fitzpayne Fisher, referred by council, stating 
his pains in finishing a treatise which will be of great use in all schools 
for youth, and intending a journey to Scotland, desires money for it and 
a pass, to request council to order him the pass and 100/., to be paid by 
Mr. Frost, for his encouragement to perfect the work.'® 


I have thus shown that the state interfered with school buildings, 
helping in the building in the first instance and maintenance after- 
wards, and in the licensing and control of the registration of masters, 
and assumed the direction, in some cases, of the management of 
the public schools as well as the elementary schools. But perhaps 


Calendar of State Papers, 1655-6, p. 136. > Ibid. p. 228. 
16 Tohid. 1652. 
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the entry of most significance in the minutes of the council of state 
is at the same time the vaguest: 7 Sept. 1650, ‘When the 
propositions for reforming schools are presented the council will give 
them all possible furtherance.’ Unfortunately there is no further 
record of these ‘ propositions.’ 

There is, however, an interesting minute in the ‘ Journals of the 
House of Commons,’ vii. p. 287, for Wednesday, 20 July 16538 : 
‘Resolved, that a committee be appointed for advancement of 
learning, and receiving all propositions tending thereunto.’ The 
committee was actually constituted as follows, viz.: Mr. Strickland, 
Mr. Sadler, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Wingfield, Dr. Goddard, Colonel 
Barton, Mr. Spence, Sir Anth. Ashley Cooper, Colonel Sidenham, 
Alderman Titchborne, Colonel Mountagu, Mr. Lockart, Sir Robert 
King, Colonel Blunt, to whom were afterwards added Sir Wm. 
Roberts, Mr. John St. Nicholas, Col. Matthews, Capt. Cust. These 
were all to meet on Thursday, 21 July 1653, in the Duchy Chamber 
in the afternoon at two of the clock. The quorum was to be five, 
and it was referred to the committee of the army to prepare a 
bill containing such powers as are necessary to be given to that 
committee. 

But state direction and control, according to the modern 
doctrine, only justify themselves through state grants of money 
towards maintenance. There remains for me to give instances of 
grants made during the Commonwealth. On 12 June 1656 a 
petition of the inhabitants of Huntingdon, Cromwell’s own town, is 
received, and is referred by the council of state to the trustees for 
the maintenance of ministers, to consider an augmentation of 80I. 
to the minister, and 401. to Mr. Taylor, the schoolmaster. From 
such an entry it will be seen that the sequestered property admi- 
nistered by the ‘trustees for the maintenance of ministers’ was 
available for grants to schoolmasters. The term ‘ministers,’ it is 
worth noting, includes schoolmasters. Scobell, whose collection of 
acts and ordinances of the Commonwealth bears date 1658, thus 
indexes the word : 


(Preachers. 


Ministers | Schoolmasters. 


It is probably through the inclusiveness of this term that the 
relations of the state to schoolmasters in the time of the Common- 
wealth have been overlooked. 

Mr. W. A. Shaw, in his introduction to the ‘ Minutes of the 
Committee for the Relief of Plundered Ministers for Lancashire and 
Cheshire,’ in the Record Society of those counties (1893), has given 
a remarkable and comprehensive view of the procedure of the com- 
mittees dealing with the confiscated revenues. He has, so to say, 
struck the balance-sheet of the whole of the transactions. The 
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object he had in hand was the investigation of the relations of the 
state with the church. It is perfectly clear that the religious test 
(and the political test), to use our modern phraseology, must have 
been an essential factor in the dealings of the state with the school- 
masters. Mr. Shaw has been good enough to inform me that the 
manuscripts containing the accounts, now to be found dispersed at 
the British Museum, Cambridge, the Bodleian Library, the Record 
Office, Sion College, and Lambeth, have frequent references to 
grants to schoolmasters, though the overwhelming number of 
entries are to preaching ministers. He would be inclined to put 
the proportion not less than twenty to one. It must be borne 
in mind that many of the ministers combined the functions 
of preaching and teaching school. I have not perused the 
‘Augmentation Books’ stating the separate grants, but I may 
point out that the odd cases which I have culled from the 
“Calendar of State Papers’ are there repeated, with variations, - 
over and over again. 

Mr. Shaw has supplied me with a typical example from his 
notebooks." 


The Case of Chester Free School.—26 July 1655. Order of the trustees 
for the maintenance of ministers for the payment of 80/. a year out of 
tenths arising within the county of Derby for the poor scholars of the 
free school of Chester. 


From a further entry it is gathered that twenty-four poor scholars 
received between them the above sum of 801. 


18 Dec. 1650. Whereas by an ordinance of the parliament of 1 October 
1646 an additional maintenance of 36/. a year is granted out of the 
revenues of the dean and chapter of Chester to the head schoolmaster of 
the free school within the city of Chester, and 9/. per annum is by the said 
ordinance granted to the usher of the said school, to whom these become 
due by 24 June 1650,... 


Then follows the order for payment of the amounts due. The 
headmaster was Mr. Greenhalgh, and the usher Mr. John Pack. 
The order is signed by five ‘ trustees,’ who are members of parlia- 
ment, the funds administered being managed by a parliamentary 
committee of trustees. Mr. Greenhalgh’s salary before augmenta- 
tion was 22/., and that of his usher, Mr. Pack, was 10/. They 
were thus raised to 58/. and 19]. per annum respectively. It 
may be added that on 12 July 1655 there was a particular order 
issued specifying different sources of income to provide for the 36l. 
of augmentation settled on the master of Chester Free School, 
e.g. rents and tithes of fishing, tithe of Dee Mills 51. issuing out of 
{i.e. charge upon) vicarage of Eastham 11. 13s. 4d., and so on, making 


17 Transcribed from Lambeth MSS. 
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up the full amount of 36/., and replacing the old source of the 
tenths from Derbyshire,’* which had probably in their turn found 
another use. This change of source of income is interesting 
because it shows that the object of helping the maintenance of the 
school was a more permanent one than that of continuance of the 
original source of the grant. 

The subject is capable of development, and is highly deserving 
of study. It is however, I trust, even in this casual form, interest- 
ing and suggestive. I have shown that it is inaccurate to speak of 
the grants of 1832 as the first state aid to education. But I hope 
I have given reason for thinking that the age of the Commonwealth 
had not only a partially open pocket for education, but included 
wise heads and warm hearts among the leaders. It was an age 
when the educational ideas of the three great men Hartlib, Dury, 
and Comenius just missed consideration through untoward circum- 
stances and more urgent immediate interests. But never had the 
educational impulse been so deep and warm. The money grants 
were readily given, but they did not reach the original idea em- 
bodied in the resolution of 1641. The confiscated funds from the 
deans and chapters of England were devoted, in by far the lion’s 
share of the plunder, to ‘ piety’ rather than ‘learning.’ The state 
direction of education was, when on the verge of initiation, lost in 
the confusion, and left aside for a couple of centuries. 

With such a record as I have all too inadequately sketched it 
will at least be recognised that some of the glory and repute 
formerly attaching to Edward VI and his father as the founders of 
schools, a glory and repute now trampled under the feet of Mr. 
Leach, might be transferred to Hartlib, Dury, and Comenius, 
and some share perchance not unduly to Cromwell and his co- 
adjutors, as active friends of educational progress. Remembering 
the amount and quality of educational literature, the aspirations 
centred in educational projects and practice, it does not seem 

inappropriate to compare the educational movement of the age of 
- Cromwell as parallel in direction with the English reformation 
of religion and the revival of learning. It was with them in 
aim. Its results, however, were not those of successful practical 
realisation. But they were the beginnings of the modern spirit 
in the democratisation of education.' 


Foster WATSON. 


* These counties, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and another county, were taken together 
for purposes of administration by the trustees. 
The writer desires to express his gratitude to Mr. C. H. Firth for suggestions. 


which have materially improved the statement and strengthened the illustrations, 
of this article. 



































Notes and Documents 


THE LAWS OF BRETEUIL. 


Introduction. 






A curious mistake, taking deep root in the works of paleographers 
and historians, has served to obscure the meaning of certain facts 
which are of principal importance in the history of the mediatised 
English boroughs—of the boroughs which were not royal, but 
subject to great lords. That the word Britolium cannot be 
translated Bristol, and must be translated Breteuil, is a fact 
which needs no insistence.' Yet wherever the word Britolium 
in one or other of its spellings is found in conjunction with 
a description of the privileges of English, Irish, or Welsh boroughs, 
the temptation to believe that Bristol must be the place that 
was meant has led almost every writer into error.2 Though 
the cause of the error is slight—the inclusion of a single s—the 
consequences have been serious. Mr. Round has shown in his 
papers on London and on the Cinque Ports that the origin of 
certain burghal liberties has been sought too exclusively on this 
side of the Channel. The study of the Laws of Breteuil in 
England, coupled with inquiry into the spread of certain closely 
cognate burghal customs, will show, I believe, that we must 
throw back the date when the imitative process began to the 
Conquest itself, and will, I think, serve to make it clear that a 
large number of privileges granted by the Norman lords in their 
borough charters were of French origin. Our characteristic belief 
that every sort of ‘liberty’ was born of ideas inherently English 
must receive another check, and must once more be modified 
to meet certain facts that have failed to obtain due recognition. 
There is a large class of burghal liberties not wrung from reluc- 
tant lords, but offered by the lords as bribes to secure their own 
ultimate enrichment. 





? Seyer (Memoirs of Bristol, i. 280) gives forty-two ways of writing the name 
Bristol, but in none of them is the s omitted. 
? The Rhuddlan case has generally escaped concealment. Delisle and Le Prévost, 


in their Dictionnaire du Dép. de ’ Eure, detected also the Shrewsbury and Dungarvan 
cases. 
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Professor Maitland has ere now pointed out* that a thread 
binding the Norman boroughs of England to French prototypes is 
worth feeling for, but we might long have ignored his warning, pre- 
ferring to cherish old beliefs in an undisturbed calm, did not the 
‘Leges Britolii’ thrust themselves upon our notice. The thread, 
once detected, stands out in glaring colours. With Dr. Gross’s 
treasury of references it becomes an easy matter to track it up and 
down, and the result is that the great English port loses its place 
as chief progenitor of the liberties of the boroughs of England, Wales, 
and Ireland. It remains in secure possession only of Redcliff (1164), 
Lancaster (1188), Cardigan (1249), Chester (1303), and, in Ireland, 
of Dublin (1171), Cork (¢t. Hen. II), Waterford (1205), Rathcoole, 
near Dublin, and possibly Kilmeaden, near Waterford (t. Hen. ITI), 
Limerick (1292), Galway (1484)—that is, of eleven out of the thirty- 
one daughter-towns ascribed to her by Dr. Gross.* The remainder 
must look to an obscure Norman stronghold as their lawful parent. 

More important than this is the grand scheme of burghal 
colonisation initiated by the Conqueror’s tenants-in- chief, the out- 
lines of which can be laid bare when the charters of boroughs that 
were once non-royal are analysed in the light of their French proto- 
types. Not the castellum only but the bourg, not garrison colonies 
only but colonies of chapmen, garrison and market towns, were 
the Norman instruments to quell and to civilise the troubled or 
thinly occupied regions. When the Norman is seen at the work 
of town-making a new truth is added to Morgan’s penetrating 
remark :* ‘The most thoroughly Normanised counties were those 
upon the Welsh border,’ a truth too long obscured by latter-day 
talk of the ‘English municipal constitution’ conferred by the 
conquerors upon the Welsh towns. 

What a Lorris-en-Gatinois or a Beaumont-en-Argonne was 
for the smaller boroughs of France, a Freiburg-im-Breisgau for 
those of Germany, the distant and little-known Breteuil was for 
those of England. The highly artificial character of the twelfth 
and thirteenth century rage for borough-making, the Stddtegriin- 
dungsfieber, as Dr. Georg von Below has christened it, has not been 

* In Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 214, note, he says: ‘It is difficult to unravel 
any distinctively French thread in the institutional history of our boroughs during the 
Norman age ; but the little knot of traders clustered outside a lord’s castle at Clare or 
Berkhampstead, at Tutbury, Wigmore, or Rhuddlan, may have for its type rather a 
French bourg than an English burh. Indeed at Rhuddlan (D.B. i. 269) the burgesses have 
received the law of Breteuil.’ Further, in the History of English Law, i. 639, second 
edition, he says: ‘ Perhaps the free tenure of houses at fixed and light rents which 
was to be found in the old shire towns served as a model and generated the idea that 
where such tenure is there is a liber burgus; but just in this quarter a French strain 
may be sought and perhaps detected.’ And he refers to the Rhuddlan entry in 
Domesday, Tardif’s Somma, and Prou’s Les Coutwmes de Lorris. 

* Gild Merchant, pp. 244-57. 

® England under the Norman Occupation, p. 87. 
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adequately treated, so far as it concerns England. The subject 
has been well worked both in Germany and France,® and the 
abundant continental illustration requires, and at the same time 
facilitates, an analysis of its leading characters. By collecting the 
charters which proposed to found new boroughs in these islands 
and offered building-plots of fixed size, a means may be afforded to 
direct inquiry into the form and outward features of the arti- 
ficially created town, which may for all time remain a borough 
rather in name than in reality. There is inquiry to make into 
the planning of the houses, into the lie of the streets, into the 
possibility of distinguishing certain ancient features to this day. 
There is the question how far the new town was or was not an 
agricultural entity equipped on the lines of the German rural 
community. The mapping-out of towns in colonial settlements 
of a much later date will have side-lights to offer, for the work of 
colonisation may call for the same instruments in many places and” 
at many times. It is not through the mediatised boroughs, for the 
most part of a secondary and inferior order, that we can hope to 
lay bare the secrets which still conceal the origin of urban life in 
the Germanic system, but by way of illustration and by way of 
warning they have their own contribution to make in that burn- 
ing controversy, as also in the history of the decay of feudalism. 

It is my purpose here first to sketch the early history of Breteuil 
so far as it is important to explain the part that town has played. 
Next I will give all those English references to the laws of Breteuil 
which I have been able to collect, with reprints of charters where 
the clauses are important to determine the nature of the laws. 
I hope to establish with some degree of security two dozen cases in 
which Breteuil was made the example which an English, Welsh, or 
Irish town should follow. The famous Preston Custumal will be 
used as a case in point, and will be printed for the first time in the 
Latin version preserved at Preston. The clauses will be illustrated 
from the charters of both French and German boroughs, and from 
parallels cited from early Germanic and early French law. I propose 
further to subjoin an inquiry in each case into the reasons (mainly 
genealogical) why the laws make their appearance at that particular 
place. The derivative cases, the cases of boroughs which modelled 






® See G. von Below’s interesting popular account of the growth of German towns 
in Das dltere deutsche Stiéidtewesen und Biirgerthum, p.5. Karl Hegel (Die Entstehung 
des deutschen Stiédtewesens, p. 37) gives a list of references to the German works on 
burghal colonisation in various parts of Germany. It is reckoned that as many as 
350 towns were founded in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in North-East Ger- 
manyalone. Bonvalot’s Le Tiers Etat d’aprés la Charte de Beaumont et ses Filiales, 
Prou’s. Coutumes de Lorris, Stouff’s ‘Les Comtes de Bourgogne et leurs Villes 
Domaniales’ (Nouvelle Revue Historique, xxii.), Pirenne’s ‘L’Origine des Constitu- 
tions Urbaines au Moyen Age’ (Revue Historique, lvii. 64 sqq.) treat incidentally of 
the work of town-making in France. 
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their privileges on those of towns where the laws of Breteuil were 
in use, will then be dealt with. From these materials, with the 
aid of the customs of Verneuil, Breteuil’s near neighbour, which 
had a body of rules that must have been remarkably like those of 
Breteuil, I shall endeavour to sketch out the articles of the lost 
laws. Lastly I propose to track out those clauses in the charters of 
mediatised boroughs not associated with Breteuil, in which cognate 
influences have been at work—notably those in which the maximum 
musericordia of twelvepence and the burgage rent of twelve- 
pence, for a building area often of given size, are privileges con- 
ferred upon the burgesses. These serve as a useful thread in 
tracking out the principles that guided the formation of burghal 
colonies founded on French lines. The Scotch evidence here 
becomes serviceable. 

Before I begin my task I should like here to acknowledge my 
deep obligations to Professor Maitland for his most friendly 
guidance on a large number of points, especially for many of the 
references that appear in my notes to the Preston Custumal, 
to Dr. Gross, who has generously allowed me to see his re- 
ferences to the shilling amercement and shilling burgage, and to 
Mr. George Neilson, who has helped me with references to the 
Scottish burghal literature. If it had not been for a word casually 
dropped by Professor Maitland in connexion with the Preston 
Custumal, the word ‘ Britolium’ would probably never have had a 
special significance for me. 


Part I. 

The best account of Breteuil is givenin Delisle and Le Prevost’s 
‘ Dictionnaire du Département de l’Eure.’ The primitive form of 
the name is given as Britogilum, ‘the settlement of the Breton.’ 
The place begins to appear in history about 1060, when William, 
duke of Normandy, built a castle and put it in the hands of his 
cousin and seneschal William Fitzosbern.’ It is desirable to notice 
here his family connexions, as family connexions with Fitzosbern 
and with William the Conqueror will be found of considerable im- 
portance in tracing out the ramifications of the ‘ Leges Britolii.’ 
Fitzosbern’s descent was from Herfast, brother of Gunnor, the 
duchess. Herfast’s son Osbern de Crépon, seneschal, was as- 
sassinated by William de Montgomery, a name destined to be con- 
nected with the laws of Breteuil in England. Osbern’s son by 
Emma, daughter of Raoul, count of Ivry, was William Fitzosbern. 
He distinguished himself in the duke’s expedition to England, and 
in reward was given the earldom of Hereford and the Isle of 
Wight. He married Adeliza, daughter of Roger de Toesny. Of 
his work in England more will be said elsewhere, for it is to him and 

7 Ord. Vit. iii. 11; Will. Gemet. vii. c. 25. 
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to his followers that the expansion of the ‘ Leges’ can generally be 
traced back. His Norman estate included also Cormeilles, where he 
founded an abbey. We have a mention also of the ‘ customs of 
Cormeilles,’ which may have been like those of Breteuil. Ordericus 
Vitalis records (vi. 8) that Richard de Hugleville founded a bourg 
on the Sie and called it Aufay, and introduced among his colonists 
‘the customs of Cormeilles.’ 

On Fitzosbern’s death in 1071 William I divided his inheritance, 
giving to Fitzosbern’s elder son, William, Breteuil and the Norman 
estates, to the younger, Roger, also called ‘ of Breteuil,’ the earldom 
of Hereford and the English estates. William of Breteuil died in 
1108, leaving no legitimate children, and the lordship was then 
disputed between his illegitimate son, Eustace, supported by the 
men of Breteuil, and Ralph le Breton, the son of Fitzosbern’s 
daughter. Ralph was ultimately successful, but doubting the 
fidelity of the men of Breteuil he decided to give these lands as: 
his daughter Amicia’s dowry. They thus passed, probably in 1122, 
to Robert le Bossu, earl of Leicester. In 1136, on the death of 
Eustace of Breteuil, his son William again raised his claim, and in 
1188 the town was burnt. We get a significant description of the 
occupations of the inhabitants at this time. Firebrands were 
thrown into the town ‘ at a time when the husbandmen happened 
to be threshing the corn in the open streets, and great heaps of 
straw and chaff lay scattered before the houses.’ In this manner, 
says Ordericus, a wealthy town was reduced to ashes in the twinkling 
of an eye, and the burghers Jost much wealth which they had de- 
posited for safety in the church (xiii. 38). Breteuil remained a 
possession of the earls of Leicester until in 1204 Amicia, wife of 
Simon de Montfort, one of the Leicester heiresses, parted with it, 
with her sister’s consent, to King Philip Augustus. 

Ordericus’s account of Breteuil sufficiently shows that it was a 
castle and town of great importance; on more than one occasion it 
was able to resist huge besieging forces. It is clear that the bur- 
gesses were men of an independent spirit, and that some at least 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits. We may notice further 
that in the charters of the earls of Leicester the prepositura or 
prefectura of Breteuil is alluded to, as also its mills, its fair, its 
denariorum census, of which a tenth was given to the abbey of 
Lire, and the rights of its burgesses to dead wood for burning and 
for the harbouring of the beasts in the great forest of Breteuil. 

In 1199 King John granted to the burgesses of Breteuil propter 
magnam iacturam quam incurrerunt propter servicium nostrum the 
liberties of ‘our burgesses of Verneuil,’ meaning, there can be 
no doubt, Verneuil in the diocese of Evreux, not far from 
Breteuil.: This grant is of greater significance than from its 
late date may at first appear, for we know exactly what the 
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liberties of the men of Verneuil were in the time of Henry I 
and of Henry IJ. They are recorded in two charters to 
Pontorson,* on the borders of Brittany and Normandy, which was 
to be endowed with the same liberties, and they happen to be in 
several respects remarkably like the liberties indicated in the 
English references to the laws of Breteuil. The laws of the burgesses 
of Verneuil and of the burgesses of Breteuil had, we may believe, 
much in common long before John made Verneuil an example to 
Breteuil. In granting to Breteuil the liberties of Verneuil he was, it 
would seem, making no important change. This theme can best 
be developed when the English evidence has been presented. We 
must notice here, however, that the early Norman history of 
Verneuil is unfortunately too slightly known for it to be possible to 
trace an early connexion between the families ruling the two 
bourgs Breteuil and Verneuil. All that is known of Verneuil is 
that it once belonged to a certain Aubert le Riboust and to his son 
Aubert le Riche, and that Henry I built a castle there and formed 
a town. Henry I, according to the charter of Henry II to Pontorson, 
conferred upon Verneuil a charter of liberties. We may note in- 
cidentally that Ordericus (xiii. c. 44) ° speaks of the garrison of 
Verneuil, within whose circuit was comprised a population of 
13,000 men. Mary Bateson. 
(To be continued.) 


THE HIDATION OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


NortTHaMPTonsHirE, for the Domesday student, is a county of 
peculiar interest. Its survey possesses distinctive features, and we 
enjoy, for the solution of the problems they present, the assistance 
of a quite unusual amount of auxiliary information. My ‘ Feudal 
England ’ contains papers on three of the sources of such informa- 
tion: (1) ‘the Northamptonshire geld roll;’ (2) the record of 
‘the knights of Peterborough ;’ (3) ‘ the Northamptonshire survey ” 
of the twelfth century. Professor Maitland has subsequently 
dealt, in his ‘Domesday Book and Beyond,’ with the figures 
in the ‘County Hidage,’ an earlier document which did not 
come within my own purview. Lastly, there is available in the 
county histories of Bridges and of Baker (so far as his extends) that 


8 Ordonnances des Rois de la Troisiéme Race, xi. 638. Both versions are in 
some places very obscure. The late M. Giry at one time contemplated re-editing: 
the customs, but did not proceed with the scheme. 

® In the lately published Calendar of Documents preserved in France, edited by 
Mr. J. H. Round, there is a charter (no. 301, p. 101) from Henry II (c. 1174) granting 
to those who dwell at Condé-sur-Iton (Eure), under the bishop of Evreux, or who may 
receive dwellings there, all the customary liberties and quittances of those of Breteuil. 
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indispensable local knowledge without which we cannot well recon- 
stitute the hundreds and the vills. 

In ‘ Feudal England’ I alluded to the light thrown by Domes- 
day on the history of Northamptonshire as a border county, with 
‘hidated ’ counties to its south-east and the ‘ carucated ’ district to 
its north-west. ‘A unit of four,’ I there observed (p. 71), renders 
its hidation peculiar, contrasting as it does no less with the unit of 
‘five hides’ than with that of ‘six carucates.’ Its assessment, 
however, I pointed out, is recorded in ‘hides,’ not in ‘carucates.’ 
Further than this at that time I was not able to go. But since 
then Professor Maitland has approached the question independ- 
ently.!_ Accepting my conclusions on the character and the date 
of the document I have styled ‘the Northamptonshire geld roll,’ he 
points out that it gives the county 2,663} hides, while Domesday 
Book only allots it 1,356. From this he draws the conclusion that 
under William I (i.e. before Domesday) the ‘ county was relieved. 
of about half of its hides.’? In a footnote he adds, ‘After a 
re-count I think that my 1,356 is a little too large, and should not 
be surprised if the 2,6634 had been exactly halved’ (p. 457). The 
importance, in Professor Maitland’s eyes, of this gigantic reduction 
is that the far larger total recorded in the ‘ geld roll’ earlier in the 
reign brings us infinitely nearer to the ‘3,200 hides’ assigned to 
Northamptonshire in the ‘ County Hidage,’ a document of even 
earlier date. But, it will be seen, this argument does not help us 
to explain that ‘ four-hide’ unit which has troubled me from the 
first as the distinctive characteristic of Northamptonshire hidation. 
Having lately had occasion to approach de novo the Domesday 
survey of the shire, I have been led to adopt a theory which I will 
now endeavour to explain. 

One cannot even cursorily examine the assessments in this 
survey without observing the number of cases in which the propor- 
tion of hides to ploughlands is constant, this proportion being four to 
ten, two to five, and so on. But before arguing from this phe- 
nomenon let us make sure that it exists. I endeavoured, in my 
Domesday calculations, published in ‘ Feudal England,’ to keep in 
view two principles. 


All conclusions as to the interpretation of its formulae should be basea 
on data sufficiently numerous to exclude the influence of error ; secondly, 
if we find that a rule of interpretation can be established in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the cases examined, we are justified, conversely, in claim- 
ing that the apparent exceptions may be due to errors in the text (p. 21). 


In the same spirit we must first see whether it is possible to 
establish a rule of assessment in the shire, and then inquire 


1 Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 456-8. 
2 This estimate is repeated on p. 469. 
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whether the exceptions are more numerous than can fairly be 
accounted for by errors in the text or by special circumstances. 

There are two methods by which we may approach the investi- 
gation described above. We may either test a continuous series of 
entries in Domesday Book, representing, as they would, various 
portions of the shire, or we may select a single hundred and test 
the entries relating to it. The most satisfactory course to pursue 
is to apply both these tests. 

Let us, then, passing over the royal and church manors, as 
being always liable to exceptional treatment, take the first and 
greatest lay fief in the shire, that of the count of Mortain (fo. 223 
et seq.) We will first note the obvious examples and then those 
which are less so. 


Fo. | apatite 





Ploughlands 











| Hides | 
223 a 4 | 10 
Bugbrooke . ‘ , , : 4 | 10 
Helmedon . ° _ 4 10 
‘ Celverdescote ’ 4 10 
223b Middleton . " 2 2 | 5 
| Evenley ° ‘ . ‘ - | 1 2) 
224 | Boddington . 2 5 





This list may seem a small one; but when the fractions, which 
in Domesday Book are described with such strange complexity, are 
properly expressed, the instances become more numerous. 


Fo. | —_ 








| me Hides Ploughlands 

223 | Cosgrave . ‘ ° ° .| 2 1 
Cold Higham 22 6 
223b Charwelton . | 22 6 
Foxley . 2 1 

Syresham . 3 1}° 

| King’s Sutton 4 $ 
| Croughton : ° ° o | ze 1 
224 Grafton Regis. ; ‘ on 4 2 





But to appreciate aright the prevalence of this ratio one would 
have to add all those cases in which the assessment approximates 
to it more or less closely. The reason why such approximation is 
found, instead of the actual ratio itself, is clear enough. When 
the ‘ geld’ was paid, as it was, in even shillings on the hide, it was 
not possible to reckon its incidence on that 2 hide which was, in 
this district, the normal assessment of a ‘ ploughland.’ There was, 
therefore, every inducement to adjust this impracticable assessment 
by raising the ? to 4 or lowering it to 3. It was even possible, by 
combining these methods, to preserve the 2 to 5 ratio in the 


’ «x bobus.’ This-is a most important instance, harmonising as it does exactly 
with my conclusion in Feudal England that the Domesday caruca had eight oxen. 


, 
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assessment of the whole vill. Of this we have beautiful examples 
in the vills of Silverstone and Blakesley. 








SILVERSTONE | BLAKESLEY 
- 4 Hides Ploughlands | Hides | _— Ploughlands 
1 3 1} 3} 
$ | 1 4 | 1} 
4 1 2 5 
2 | 5 4 | 10 


Here a superficial inquiry would suggest that in only one out 
of six entries does the ratio-of 2 to 5 hold good. And yet, on 
investigation, we find that the other five have merely been adjusted 
to avoid the impracticable fraction of fifths of a hide. In the 
remaining instance, of course, there was no need for adjustment. 

The reaily surprising matter, therefore, is that we find so many 
entries in which the awkward fractions which result from the 2 
to 5 ratio remain unadjusted. But the point on which I would 
lay stress is that no original assessment, however artificial, could 
be based on aratio which, in practice, was quite unworkable. The 
hide was divisible, for assessment purposes, into halves, quarters, 
or eighths, thirds, sixths, or twelfths ; but it was not practicable to 
divide it into fifths. For so peculiar a division we have: to find an 
explanation. 

Let us, however, first examine (in accordance with my initial 
plan) the great hundred of Sutton, taking its vills and their assess- 
ments as given in’ Bridges’ ‘ Northamptonshire.’ By adopting his 
figures I avoid the risk of adapting them, however unconsciously, 
to my own theory. An asterisk denotes that the ratio is exactly 2 
to 5; the figures within square brackets represent the exact ratio 
where the actual ratio is approximate. 


HuNDRED oF SUTTON. . 











Vill | Hides jrougtino| vill | Hides |Ploughlands 
Aynho. -| 8 | 8* | Hinton ‘ 2 5* 
Brackley, &c. «| 6 124* || 3 6 
* | 
Chalcombe . . 10 | King’s Sutton, : a 
° ‘a + | 13 4° 
Croughton .. | 14/12] 3 Twyford , 1 3h 
2 1° | ( 2 1 
Culworth . ~| 19{18] 4 Walton ° -l4 3 1 | 
i1¢] 2. | $ 1 
a ‘ 1 23* Merston St. Law- 
Evenley . . i | 2 ae }, 4 10* 
| 64 ll ye 2 5* 
Farningho . .| 3[4] 10 * — Chen- 2 5* 
Helmedon . | 10 * — + \ 13 4* 


VOL. xXV.—NO. LVII. 
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HunpDrep oF §urtTon (continued). 


Vill Hides |Ploughlands| Vill Hides | Ploughlands 


Newbottle , 6 s* Stotesberie . 


4 2 4 | Thenford 
Purston « 1 St] 1} 52 | Thorp Maud 
Radston . 2 Wapenham . 


Li Astwell 
Syresham . 13* } " Grimesbury . 


Stene. ° Fe Whitfield 
The result may be summarised as follows :-— 


Ratio2to5 . ‘ ‘ ° : - 28 entries 
Approximately 2 to 5 ° ° a. & 
Rather more or less ° ‘ ° sm 


” 


Again, if we take the aggregate ratio, it is (if I reckon right) 73 
hides to 183? ploughlands. If it were 73 to 182}, this would be 
exactly equivalent to 2 to 5. 

Let us now take some typical assessments from the county at 
large. 





Vill Hides Ploughianas|| Vill Hides |Ploughla nds 


Lak oe 
, 5) | Ascote 
Byfield. ° ° iz 110 1 20) 25 | Sulgrave 
Badby . . o | 1 
| \ 
| 
| 


ry 
DBeIWSO Aan o 


Roe Ne 
—— 

_ 

Sy 


10 Edgecote . 
Kilsby . . 5 Eydon . ° 
Lichborow . . 
Ashby Legers 


Barby . ° 


| 

| 

| 
Gayton . 5 $ 
Pateshull | 20 1 Weedon Bee : { } }4 


10 Woodford 


10 \ Slapton 


_ 


-_s 


5 | Weedon Pinkney 4. 
| 





The object of selecting these instances is to show that the 
characteristic ratio of 2 to 5 is by no means confined to the 
hundred of Sutton. How far it extended over the county as a 
whole would be a work of great difficulty to determine, owing 
to the careless rubrication of the Domesday survey of the shire 
and the difficulty of determining the limits of its Domesday 
hundreds. It is probable that in North Northamptonshire the 
ratio was not the same; but it is sufficient for my present purpose 
that in South Northamptonshire it was the rule.‘ 

But we have discovered more than this. We have found that, 
as in Cambridgeshire the normal vill is one of five or ten ‘hides,’ 
so in Northamptonshire the normal vill is one of five or of ten 


4 By South Northamptonshire I mean the district south of the Nen. Perhaps it 
would be more exact to say ‘ South-West ’ Northamptonshire, for the group of hundreds 
in which this ratio seems to have prevailed consists (to give them their modern names) 
of Fawsley, Warden, Sutton, Norton, Towcester, and Cleyley. That of Wimersley, on 
the east, though south of the Nen, was not, I think, included. Among the hundreds 
to the north of the Nen there is a frequent occurrence of a 1 to 2 ratio. 


’ 
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‘ploughlands.’ The figures are as obviously artificial in the one 
case as in the other.® Can we, dare we, draw the inference that 
the ‘ ploughlands’ of Northamptonshire, like the hides of Cam- 
bridgeshire, were (or rather had been) simply units of assessment ? 
This solution would be drastic enough; and yet we might go 
further. We might ask whether the explanation of the 2 to 5 ratio 
is not that the crown cut down the assessment of the district in 
which it prevails not by fifty per cent., as Professor Maitland thought, 
but by sixty. If distributed pro rata, as in the Cambridgeshire 
hundreds,® this reduction would convert the normal tens and fives 
into fours and twos, and thus at once account for the crux of 
Northamptonshire hidation. 

It will be observed that the above suggestion involves two pro- 
positions—(1) that the ‘ploughlands’ represented the ‘hides’ of 
such counties as Cambridgeshire; (2) that the local assessment 


was reduced sixty per cent. We will take the second of these first. - 


Professor Maitland, we have seen above, held that there was a 
reduction of some fifty per cent. between the date of what I have 
termed ‘ the Northamptonshire geld roll’ and that of the Domes- 
day survey; and he points out that but for the existence of the 
former unique record we should learn nothing from Domesday of 
‘the great reduction in Northamptonshire’ (p. 463). He arrived 
at his figure of fifty per cent. by adding up the aggregate hidage of 
the shire and contrasting it with that in the geld roll. But there 
are two difficulties in the way of accepting this calculation. In 
the first place the Domesday survey of the shire included a number of 
vills, especially in Oxfordshire, which do not belong to it. The 
presence of these intruders, unless carefully allowed for, disturbs 
the reckoning in two ways; for it increases, to a very misleading 
extent, the aggregate hidage of the shire, while in detail these vills 
present ratios of assessment distinct from that prevailing in the 
district to which they are erroneously assigned. The other diffi- 
culty is that the reduction may not have been uniform for the 
whole shire. I have shown, for instance, in ‘Feudal England’ 
(pp. 50-3) that in Cambridgeshire the reduction was limited to 
certain hundreds, and that eyen within that district it was twenty 
per cent. in one case and forty in another. 

It is only when we come to the Pipe Rolls that we stand on sure 
ground as to the hidage of the shire. Now the roll of 1130 implies 
an aggregate hidage of 1,1923. Professor Maitland’s county hidage 
assigns to the shire no less than 3,200 hides, and we owe to him 
the beautiful demonstration that the hundreds of the ‘ geld roll,’ with 


’ Professor Maitland observes in a footnote (p. 472) that there are Northampton- 
shire entries ‘ suggesting the artificiality’ of the ‘ ploughlands ’ reckoning. 
* Feudal England, pp. 50-2, : 
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their fractions, amount to thirty-two.’? Again, he reckons the 
hidage of the ‘geld roll’ at 2,663}. A reduction of fifty per 
cent. on these aggregates respectively would give us 1,600 and 
1,3313, both of which figures are much in excess of the actual 
hidage in 1180. If we make the reduction sixty instead 
of fifty per cent. we obtain respectively 1,280 and 1,0653.as the 
reduced total. I think we must leave out of sight the old 3,200 as 
a standard and adopt, with Professor Maitland, the ‘geld roll’ 
aggregate alone. We shall then find that the recorded hidage of 
the shire in 1130 was as nearly as possible halfway between 1,331} 
and 1,0653. In other words, if half the shire had its hidage 
reduced by fifty per cent., and the other half by sixty, we should 
virtually reach the hidage recorded on the roll of 1130. 

It may, I think, be possible eventually to explain the hidation 
of the whole county by tracing the reduction of assessment on 
groups of hundreds. Some of the. geld-roll hundreds, for 
instance, present the apparently intractable assessment of 62 
hides ; but, excluding fractions, 62 is the half of 125 and the 
quarter of 250: and as these hundreds were four in number, and 
all lay near each other, it is very possible that an original assess- 
ment of 400 hides had been reduced at an earlier time by the 
lump sum of 150 hides, which, when divided among the four 
hundreds, would give 62} hides as the reduced assessment of 
each. 

I now turn to the other point, the suggestion that the plough- 
lands of Northamptonshire, in Domesday, were really the ‘ hides’ 
of such a county as Cambridgeshire—that is, the old units of 
assessment. We should notice in the first place that in this county 
Domesday does not record, as in some others, the assessment under 
the Confessor, but only that of its own date. In the next place (as 
already hinted), if we place the Cambridgeshire assessments in 
hides by the side of the ploughlands of South Northamptonshire, 
we see at once the perfect parallel which the fives and tens: of the 
former * present to those of the latter. Thirdly, we are here on the 
border of that.‘ carucated ’ district in which the carucata, not the 
hide, was the actual unit of assessment. Lastly, we find in the ‘ geld 
roll’ itself hints to this effect. To Abington it assigns ten 
‘hides,’ while Domesday assigns only four. If its ploughlands in 
Domesday were ten, the evidence would be quite perfect. Unluckily 
they are eight. But the roll shows at least that its ‘hides’ repre- 
sent the ploughlands of Domesday rather than the latter’s ‘ hides.’ 
It also assigns to. Northampton itself twenty-five ‘ hides,’ !° which 


7 Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 458. 8 See Feudal England, pp. 44-52. 

® In Cambridgeshire the ploughlands are not arbitrary or conventional in number, 
but have a varying ratio to the ‘ hides.’ 

” Feudal England, p. 156. 
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brings it into line with the ‘ five’ unit of the local ploughlands in 
Domesday. 

On the other hand, it is only right to add, Domesday speaks of 
its ploughlands in Northamptonshire as though each of them really 
was the area of land for one plough. There are, indeed, several 
cases in which the ploughs exceed the ploughlands in number, but 
Domesday, by its language, appears to treat this phenomenon as 
abnormal. 


That there seems, in any case, to have been a huge reduction of 
assessment Professor Maitland is confident. I suggested, in my 
paper on the ‘ geld roll,’ that the cause of the startling amount of 
its ‘ waste’ area, from which no ‘ geld’ could be collected, was the 
recorded devastation by the Northumbrians and their friends 
around Northampton in 1065." They ‘did much harm about | 
Hantune,’ says the Chronicle, ‘slew men and burnt houses and 
corn . . . so that that shire and the other shires near to it were 
for many winters the worse.’ I am inclined to think that 
Domesday, when closely examined, reveals other traces of the 
impoverishment of the shire at the death of king Edward. On 
the great fief of the count of Mortain values, if I have reckoned 
them aright, had risen from 711. 11s. (1066) to 1291. 16s. (1086) ; on 
that of William Peverel from 471. 12s. 8d. to 74/. 16s. 8d.; on that 
of Hugh de Grentmesnil from 18/. 18s. to 30/. 10s. I can only at- 
tribute these figures to a general recovery in values as the devastated 
manors were stocked afresh. I hope, however, to work out, for the 
whole shire, the changes of value manor by manor, as I find, so 
far as I have gone, that the traces of ‘ waste’ and recovery 
are local rather than general. 

At this point, indeed, one is once more reminded how impossible 
it is for one who works, as do Professor Maitland and I, on Domes- 
day Book as a whole to accomplish the endless local research required 
for each county. It is, perhaps, a touch of gentle irony when, at 
the close of his striking book, he observes that ‘a century hence 
the student’s materials will not be in the shape in which he finds 
them now.’ Signs, happily, are not wanting that local workers, 
here and there, are beginning to exert themselves in the matter, 
and that we may hope, for some districts, to see the local assess- 
ments and valuations tabulated and reduced to order. Until this 
is done all Domesday research must be largely tentative and 
always slow. 

It may, however, serve to stimulate such research if one shows 
what has been already learnt from the hidation of Northampton- 
shire when examined in conjunction with other evidence. We 
have (1) the witness of the Chronicle that there was widespread 

” Feudal England, p. 149. * Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 520. 
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devastation, in 1065, throughout a district of which Northampton 
was the centre ; (2) that of the Northamptonshire ‘ geld roll’ that 
of the 2,6633 hides then assessed for geld a very large proportion 
could not pay it, because ‘waste;’ (3) the evidence of Domesday 
(in conjunction with the Pipe Roll of 1130) that an enormous 
reduction, though unrecorded, was made under William I; (4) 
that of the Domesday valets, proving that manorial values had 
been largely lower in 1066 than in 1086; (5) that of the Domesday 
hidage, implying that, at least in South Northamptonshire, the 
assessment of vills at two, or multiples of two, hides resulted from 
a reduction of by sixty per cent. on an assessment based on 
multiples of five ; (6) that of the Domesday ploughlands, implying 
that, at least in South Northamptonshire, they represented an 
assessment on the vills in fives and multiples of five precisely 
parallel to the hide assessment of the normal hidated district. 

J. H. Rovunp. 


AN UNPUBLISHED ‘ REVOCATIO’ OF HENRY II. 


Proressorn Marrnanp has sent me a reference, which he was 
unable to verify before leaving England for the winter, to J. A. 
Giles’s edition of the ‘ Vita S. Thomae Cantuariensis,’ ii. 267-8 
(1845). In this the ‘ Revocatio,’ which Mr. Herbert believed 
to be unpublished,' is printed at length, and both the emendations 
suggested by Professor Maitland? are anticipated. But instead of 
bearing date ‘1272’ it has ‘1273,’ a mistake possibly due to a con- 
fusion with the year of Thomas Becket’s canonisation. Giles took 
his text from the Paris MS. Lat. 5872, which is dated 1412:? it is 
therefore a little earlier than the manuscript which Mr. Herbert 
used. Professor Maitland’s proof that the document is unauthentic 
needs no corroboration from me; but I may add that it is further 
condemned by the words in ecclesia conventuali Sancte Trinitatis 
Cantuarie. Christ Church, Canterbury, was never, so far as I am 
aware, otherwise described during the twelfth century. It was not 
until the rebuilding of Trinity Chapel, eastward of the high altar, 
and the translation thither of the body of St. Thomas in 1220, that 
the fame of the chapel came to transcend that of the cathedral 
church itself. In later times we hear often of the church of the 
Holy Trinity, and even of the church of St. Thomas; but these 
wholly incorrect designations are not, I think, found until the 
shrine was constructed. Reetnatp L. Poous. 


1 Ante, xiii. 507. 2 Ante, xiv. 735. 
* Catal. Codd. MSS. Bibl. Reg. iv. 111. 
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LETTERS OF CARDINAL OTTOBONI. 


Tue following series of letters is taken from the manuscript Cod. 
Miscell. Laud. 645, ff. 129-139, in the Bodleian library, written 
early in the fifteenth century, to which my attention was directed 
by a report furnished by Dr. Karl Hampe to the committee of the 
‘Monumenta Germaniae,’ and printed in the ‘Neues Archiv der 
Gesellschaft fur altere deutsche Geschichtskunde,’ xxii. 837-372 
(1897). From the omission of the titles and addresses, as well as of 
the dates of time and place, we infer that the scribe was compiling 
a collection of Formulae. Internal evidence points to Ottoboni, 
cardinal deacon of St. Adrian, afterwards pope Hadrian V, as the 
author of the letters. He came as legate to England in September 
1265 to help Henry III against the barons, and returned after a 
successful mission in July 1268. As none of the letters were 
written after his return, we may presume that he left his register 
behind him in England. Rose GraHaM. 


I. Probably to Boniface of Savoy, archbishop of Canterbury [at the beginning 
of August 1265] ." 

Inter multas et varias mundi pressuras, quas patitur sponsa Christi 
et fidelium mater ecclesia, illas gemit amarius, et tacta dolore cordis 
intrinsecus singultuosa illa cremacione deplorat acerbius, per quas 
enutritos filios, in sponsi deliciis exaltatos, decoros fide, in spe salutis et 


pace doctrine celestis viam mandatorum magistri humilis et domini nauis 
rectas semitas ambulantes, conspicit appropinquare scandalum, et patere 
scissuris, timens pre amoris dulcedine periculorum inicia subuersionem 
vsque in finem adducere uec medicine parere morbum, cum altrinsecus 
pugnans ex temporis diuturnitate didicerit ? pocius resistere quam subesse. 
Talibus quidem super regno et gente Anglorum afflicta* doloribus ipsa 
mater ecclesia et quasi super semina patrisfamilias metuens ab homine 
inimico iacta zizania, de adhibendis remediis cogitans, nos vtinam diuina 
inspectrice clemencia, licet insufficientes, ad dirigendum tanti oneris 
negocium segregauit, qui, dum ad huius sarcinam nostris humeris suppor- 
tandam sollicita circumspeccio nos imbecilles nimium reputaret, contra- 
diccionem cordis et oris aptauimus, vt non accederet pondus importabile 
turpius deponendum, dum vero huic beatissimi patris nostri domini pape 
monita ducerent, et mandata perstringerent, eciam in virtute obediencie 
precepta violencius cohartarent, ac‘ fratrum suorum preces et consilia 
pariter conuenirent. Jam ingruentibus in nos necessitatis vinculis ne de 
incompassionis duricia erga matrem nostram aut erga patrem de 
inobediencia notaremur, ad Dei misericordiam defleximus intuitum cordis 

1 Ottoboni was given full legatine powers in May 1265. As Clement IV ordered 
him on July 19 not to delay any longer, he probably started at the end of that month 
or early in August : see Hampe in the Neues Archiv, xxii. 350. 

2 MS. ‘ didiscerit.’ The manuscript is extremely incorrect. I wish to thank Mr. 
Poole very much for the great trouble he has taken in helping me with the text, and 


also Mr. Madan for his help in deciphering the manuscript. But many places remain 
hopelessly corrupt. 


2 MS. ‘afilicia.’ * MS. ‘at.’ 
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nostri, cui subicientes nostram in hac re acerrima voluntatem, et ad boni 
operis fructum omissis et neglectis ceteris simpliciter intendentes, inter 
cetera que nobis valerent suadere consensum proposuimus ante oculos 
nostros paternitatis sincerissimam caritatem, in cuius brachiis pro 
reuerencia sancte matris, de cuius gremio mittimur, et pro specialis et 
teneri amoris gracia qua vos amplectimini personam nostram, et assumptum 
negocium reponimus confidenter, impotentie nostre vestra presidia, in- 
sufficiencie consilia sana, et imminenti cuicunque defectui plenitudinem 
vestre prouidencie pollicentes. Scimus enim et in hoc singulariter post 
Deum confidimus, et in spe constituimur, et gaudemus quod in eos, qui 
de regno prefato disponunt, et precipue in nobilem virum ipsius negocii 
specialiter rem gerentem, sic habetis® vires reuerencie, amoris, et gratie, vt 
quicquid per talia fieri posse creditur, per vos in illo possit plenius optineri : 
videat ergo, et colligat in vnum animus vester, quitquit in vobis habemus 
et quitquit in nobis vos creditis possidere, illamque aspiciat nostram 
fiduciam singularem in qua vos cunctis mundi prelatis electiue preferimus,. 
in qua suscepti laboris pondera supportamus, vt hiis conflatis omnibus 
onus nostrum vestris incumbere humeris cogitantes, secundum zelum 
domus Domini comedentem vestri animi pietatem et iuxta sapiencie vestre 
lucem et industriam consiliis externis non egentem, paretis viam bonam et 
semitam rectam, per quam in vestris quasi portati manibus apprehendere 
possumus optatum et mittenti nos matri secundos salutis et gaudii cum 
exultacione manipulos reportemus. 


II. To King Henry III [August 1265, from Savoy}. 
Post partum laboriosum quo mater ecclesia sponso Christo peperit regni 


vestri gentem et spiritu sancto distribuente fide veritatis instruxit, et 
intellectu sapiencie et agnicionis impleuit, multisque gratiarum muneribus 
adornauit, nichiltam durum aut pestiferum tantoque discrimini preparatum 
vidit in illa, quam quod diebus hiis monstrauit noua turbacio et insolita 
mirandaque mutacio deprauauit. Sane in hiis totius ecclesie corde 
concusso sanctissimus dominus pater noster summus pontifex, qui paulo 
ante sui assumpcionem morbum hunc manu sua palpauerat, nec inuenerat 
saluti vel medicine paratum, superna quasi mox vocacione positus in 
sede ecclesiastice potestatis, tanto acerbius dolorem sensit pertulitque 
molestius, quanto preeminencius hec et alia mundi onera de ipsa Dei 
manu susceperat suis humeris supportanda. Et quia gentis Anglorum 
turbacio et tantorum ac talium fidelium et filiorum perdicio quam timebat 
cor eius pungebat intrinsecus, et inter cetera molestabat amarius, respexit 
benigno cordis aspectu et super vos et super ipsius regni desolacionem, 
et ° pie visitacionis consilia cogitauit, quibus regnum et ecclesia Anglicana, 
magnum et prelucidum Christianitatis membrum in testimoniis et fide 
eterni Dei et Saluatoris nostri [hesu Christi fundatum, de tribulacione 
ad consolacionem, de turbine ad serenum, et ad tranquillum de tem- 
pestatis vertigine reuocaret. Sicque de fratrum suorum consilio nos 
licet renitentes et inuitos, tanquam qui oneri tanto nos insufficientes 
pensatis nostris viribus reputamus, sic ad concepcionem laboris. 
monicionibus, precibus, et mandatis astrinxit, vt sine inobediencie nota 
pondus hoc licet nobis importabile nequiuerimus declinare. Quamuis in hoe: 
nos plurimum solet’ confortare plena dileccio quam ad personam vestram 
5 MS. ‘ habens.’ * OmittedinMS. ~ 7 Omitted in MS. 
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et ad regnum vestrum habemus in spiritu caritatis, prout serenitati vestre 
dudum super hiis nostras meminimus litteras destinasse. Suscepto vero 
ad hoe legationis onere iter arripientes, cum per planas et directas vias 
incedere impedientibus hostilitatibus non possemus, per aspera et deuia 
venire coacti, consanguineorum et amicorum ope in terram Sabaudie 
Domini gracia comitante peruenimus continuatis dietis, prout temporis 
qualitas patitur et consilia super negocio incumbente permittunt veniendi 
ad terram vestram gressus assidue festinamus, premittentes ad vos 
nuncium nostrum et litteras presentes, vt de proposito et actu nostro nil 
incertum vestro animo relinquatur. Cum igitur post diuinum auxilium 
excellencie vestre presidiis et consiliis exigat negocium supradictum, 
rogamus et petimus in plenitudine affectus nostri quatinus nobis qui - 
pacem et vpitatem in vobis et regno vestro querimus, et que Christi non 
que nostra sunt, intencione feruida postulamus viam bonam et aptam 
ad talia prouidis consiliis et subsidiis preparatis, per quam et libere intrare 
possimus et in conspectu Domini ambulantes de misericordie Sue adiutorio 
iniunctum nobis opus ad ipsius gloriam et ecclesie sancte decus ac 
animarum salutem et ipsius regni vestri et ecclesie Anglicane statum 
laudabiliter impleamus. 


III. To the College of Cardinals [at the beginning of September 1265}.° 


Misericordie Domini super opera sua, vt deprauata manibus hominum 
non dentur in consumpcionem, sed dissipatis consiliis cordium terrenorum, 
ne possint manus eorum explere quod ceperant a disposicione cogitacionum 
celestium, dirigantur. Sane, si super Anglorum regno consideracio matris 


ecclesie dirigatur, habet ipsa in quo patris eterni consolacionem et donum 
huius temporis grata recognicione decantet, et concussum opus in manibus 
errancium filiorum diuina iussione ad quietem erectum et ° ad bone spei 
remedia gaudeat preparatum. Et quidem onus graue multisque circum- 
iacentibus periculis formidandum a beatissimi patris nostri vestrisque 
digitis humeris meis impositum per multas et varias tamen difficultates 
itinerum et laborum cum corporalis egritudinis molestiis vsque in diem 
fere presentem pertuli humiliter, et omnia contempsi vt quantum in me 
fuerat Dei misericordie subicerem et eius gracie quod meis erat impar 
consiliis et viribus importabile commendarem. Sub eius proteccione 
tandem sanitatis resumpto beneficio ad inclitum et serenissimum 
principem regem Francorum illustrem iii kalendas Septembris, Domino 
comitante perveni, qui firma et quasi media columpna in domo Domini 
deserta '° michi dedit quasi patrem et matrem mittentes in me misso susci- 
piens honore condigno et qualis a filio de libera nato per repromissionem 
poterat expectari. Sicque auctore Deo qui causam suam iudicat apud 
Parisius'! cum eodem felicissimo rege me communicante consilia que 
iniunctum michi negocium contingebant, factum est vi Romanorum et 
Anglorum reges ac vir egregius E. ipsius regis Anglie primogenitus suas 
michi litteras destinarent fidei et bone spei ac prosperi processus in ipso 
negocio indicia perferentes. Quibus et aliis circumstanciis inductus, de 
consilio prefati regis Francorum ad dictos '? reges et alios de quibus. 


* Printed by K. Hampe in the Neues Archiv, xxii. 2. This letter appears to have 
been written soon after Ottoboni’s arrival in England. 
® Omitted in MS. © MS. ‘ desertam.’ 4 MS. ‘ Paris.’ 2 MS. ‘ ditos.” 
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expedire visum est, meos duxi nuncios premittendos, qui de securitate ac 
modo mei transitus ipsorum michi litteras reportarent. Hee igitur 
celestis misericordie munera in vestram referens noticiam, vt habeat 
sanctum collegium vestrum, in quo demissi college, licet minimi, preuento 
labore congaudeat et psallat Altissimo qui claudit et aperit et nescimus 
cum audierit vocem nostram. Rogo qua possum instancia et deuota in 
Christo affeccione requiro, quatinus prefatum negocium et me in ipso apud 
Deum et vestrorum consiliorum salubritatem ac beneplacitum mandatorum 
habentes, piis mentibus commendatum michi super hiis mandare et 
intimare velitis, quidquid sancta et Deo placens deliberacio vestra viderit 
expedire. Que siquidem post miserabilem casum Symonis comitis 
Leycestrie ad negocium ipsum pertinencia contigerunt, vobis sub ea qua 
potui certitudine notificare curaui vi '* per regalium litterarum tenores meis 
litteris domino nostro summo pontifici destinatis insertos '* aliquid circa 
id poteritis clarius et evidencius intueri. Que vero de cetero michi 
parabuntur a Domino iuxta rerum expedienciam curabo sollicite in 


vestram deducere nocionem vt ex vestra quoque parte non desit oportuna 
exhibicio consilii et auxilii salutaris, 


IV. To Alexander III, king of Scotland. 


Posita in monte speculacioniset in preeminentia sollicitudinis pastoralis 
Sacrosancta Romana ecclesia, vt vigilet super gregem ovium redemptarum 
in sanguine Saluatoris, quantum miseracio diuina permittit ac rerum et 
temporum qualitas sustinet, cogitacionum suarum apponit consilia et 
laborum et operacionum suffragia pro filiis meditatur: hoc autem 
diligenter et sollicite prosequens sanctissimus pater dominus Clemens papa 
quartus nos, licet inuitos et renitentes, veluti qui onus tanquam grande 
sciebamus supergredi vires nostras, ad regnum vestrum commisso nobis in 
ipso necnon in regno Anglie ac in Ybernia et !° Wallia plene legacionis officio 
de fratrum piorum consilio destinauit. Cum igitur aperta ianua per misera- 
ciones regis celestis prefatum regnum Anglie simus ingressi, et diebus hiis 
quibus regnum ipsum propter commociones et tumultus varios nostra 
videtur pro reformacione pacis et tranquillitatis indigere presencia, regnum 
vestrum visitare personaliter non possumus, quamquam persone vestre 
visu et colloquio gaudere multipliciter affectemus, cuius amorem nostris 
precordiis inseparabiliter custodimus, discretos viros latores presencium 
ad presenciam vestram duximus destinandos, celsitudinem vestram sincere 
caritatis affectibus exorantes in Domino et sub consignati et precipui 
amoris confidenciam requirentes, quatinus ad ecclesie sancte matris nostre 
dulcedinem reuerencie spiritum erigentes, et in nos qui ab ipsa mittimur '® 
intendentes regie claritatis aspectum,'? memores quoque dileccionis amplis- 
sime quam felicis recordacionis dominus Innocentius patruus noster in 
vos de spiritu beneuole paternitatis effudit, commissum nobis negocium 
et onus habentes in vinis serenitatis regie commendatum, prefatos nuncios 
nostros benigne recipere velitis et eisdem sub hiis que vobis ex parte nostra 
retulerint fidem plenariam adhibere ipsam, sicut de magnificencia vestra 
plene confidimus efficaciter adimplentes, 


13 MS. ‘ et.’ ™ MS. ‘ insertas.’ % Omitted in MS. 
- 16 MS. ‘innitimur.’ wv MS. ‘ aspectu.’ 
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V. To Pope Clement IV [early im 1266].'* 


Immemor antique redempcionis et oblita vnde ceciderat gens Anglorum, 
quam in partu laborioso enixa fuit mater ecclesia et cotidianis educauit 
alimentis, atque in domum Domini et decorem eius materni laboris 
gubernaculum introduxit, ita vt inter ceteras filias diuini cultus diuicias 
congregantesilla vniversas supergredivideretur, diebus hiis auertit dorsum 
suum in filiis inueteratis factis alienis et claudicantibus a semitis suis, 
qui extinctis luminaribus maiore in rebellione auctoritatis ecclesiastice, 
minore in captiuacione regie potestatis, quasi ebrii errabant, et quasi 
nocte in meridie, sic palpabant optimates quoque capita populorum 
obumbrantes super caput cecorum in die belli et in hora regis superborum 
sternentes!® sibi aurum quasi lutum, manducauerunt sibi iudicium, veritati 
te iusticie in faciem resistentes. Aspiciens autem a longe matris pietas super 
filiorum naufragium eiulantis, manum suam misit ad forcia, sanctitatem 
vestram tunc in parte sollicitudinis positam ad illos mittens, que sicut 
pastor dulcis et adiutor fortis perditas oues ad ouile humero deportaret et 
quidem in die furoris, qualiter euigilauerit letargitus ad vocem incantantis 
sapienter aut passus fuerit ligari freneticus, ad salutem vouit, qui palpauit 
et misit digitum iuxta latera cum labore, set recalcitrante furore nequiuit 
immittere post laborem. Cumque non senciens cum illis diuina bonitas de 
repulso sed ad maiora illum reseruans et preparans illi carismata meliora, 
illum gentibus et regnis vniuersis preposuisset in apice ecclesiastice 
potestatis, ille me, licet imparem oneri laboris, inualidum, et exercicii 
non expertum, ad exquirendum reconciliacionem et salutem illius gentis 
et populi destinauit. Atque vt paucis agam me aggresso quod supra 
vires esse perpenderam, cum abyssus iudiciorum Dei prauitatis illius 
materiam conquassasset, parato michi per fidelium operaciones ingressu 
terram intraui gentis illius, et aspiciens in facies hominum condolui 
errantibus, et deceptis compaciens omnibus et ad medelam aspirans 
secundum diuine gracie dignacionem salubriter apponendam. Cum 
autem ex hiis qui de plebe humili erant multi ad absolutionis graciam sic ?° 
deuote conferrent, hii vero qui videbantur esse columpne in pastoralis 
officii culmine constitute, qui quanto maiores tanto grauius deliquerant, 
proprie salutis dispendia negligentes sub dissimulacione transirent, 
expectaui ad ipsum sub silencio, si forte excitarentur a spiritu qui 
dormitauerunt in delicto aut saltem a clamore vulgato, qui per ora vulgi 
ferebatur auribus meis et?! publici rumoris et aperte fame testimoniis 
crebrescebat, meque circa quedam, inueniende pacis in dicto regno causa, 
eo tempore laborante, circa illos pacienciam habente ?? ita vt ipsa fines 
suos excedere videretur. 


VI. To the head of some religious house in England. 


Litteras vestras per fratres vestros delatas recepimus, mirande pietatis 
speciem preferentes, que vasa populi corrupta quadam superficie leuitatis 
quasi motis ad parcendum labiis incrustabant. Docendus sane populus 
predicacionis voce, non sequendus animi palpantis errore, capitur enim in 


8 As Ottoboni speaks severely of the recalcitrant bishops, he perhaps wrote soon 
after he had suspended the bishops of London, Winchester, and Chichester, at 
Northampton, in January 1266; cf. Flores Historiarum (ed. Luard), iii. 9. 

1” MS. ‘ sternentis.’ 2° MS. ‘si.’ 2! Omitted in MS. 22 MS. ‘ habens.’ 
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circumspectu vulgus inquieti hostis insidiis, qui, per medios cuneos 
cursitans et auolans, ponit verbum iniquum in ore credulo, et seminat illud, 
abscondens pestem sub dealbacione iusticie et ymagine veritatis. Semper 
errores legimus, et murmur est ** indocti vulgi pelagi more fluentis; si planget 
pectora, quasi pia delusione turbatum, feriamus corda illius vomere sulcante, 
quasi pro veritate pugnantes. Palpauit illa Moyses veniam impetrando 
caritatis ardore, non secutus errorem, impietatem ** ydolatrie furore iudicii 
castigauit ; triumphales belli nostri duces si talia confouissent non adhuc 
surgere aut sistere edificium positum supra petram, illorum ministerio 
fabricatum, et propugnaculum illud natum de virgine, leuatum in cruce, 
conterens zabulum,”° in victoria mortem absorbens, ingressum interiora 
velaminis quod non poterat manifestari gentibus, si vulgus carnis et san- 
guinis per eos non fuisset edoctum quibus non erat a carne et sanguine 
revelatum. Nos quoque, ad euellendum malum hoc precipue quod regnum 
turbauit et gentem, a matre dolente de filiis, licet insufficientes oneri 
destinati, non satellitum stipati cateruis, non populorum circumfusione 
vallati, verbo simplici et gressu confidente incedimus, dicentes quoniam 
hec est veritas que impugnabatur ab hoste humani generis promittente 
pacem in opere illorum, qui mala componebant sub specie pietatis, et 
quoniam hic est Christus qui crucifigebatur iterum, quia Petrus manens 
in fide fugiebat a cruce: atque vtinam predicatores crucis sine errore in 
fide sic manserint, vt nemo debuerit ex** illis esse molestus ecclesie, pudenda 
rapina docti sunt a discipulis erroris, et vtinam non ducti sint 2’ magistri 
veritatis et qui stare debuerant in confraccione, vt cessaret quassacio, 
quomodo fugerunt, et vtinam citra nudum sermonem placuerint ** quassan- 
tibus et submersis. In medium res publica deducitur, de qua putamus 
conferre, dum ad animarum salutem agitur, non licere, aut silicere dicatur 
redeamus nunc in viam patrum nostrorum, quasi emulatores paternarum 
tradicionum, quibus propter rei publice salutem ydola colentibus illa 
florebat ; et scimus quoniam post indutum Christum a gentibus defloruit, 
et in nichilum abiit et vniuersa rei Romane materia, nec lateribus 
dominatur, que posuerat capud suum super vectigalia prouinciarum, vt 
vix esset accessibile, quod iugum illius imperii non portaret. Si genti 
Auglorum non renouata sed noua promitteretur hec gloria non modo ab 
homine qui de terra loquitur, verum etiam ab angelo qui de celo 
descenderet lucens in albis et in aspectu fulguris, eos qui custodiunt 
sepulcrum, ne tollatur Christus, velud mortuos exterrens et sternens, quid 
dicemus? Ascendet gloria hec, vt veritas deprimatur? Assumetur angelus 
et relinquetur Christus ? Eleuabitur nubes vt rex et natus in regno carceri 
detur et inopia consumatur? Scimus autem quod anathematizabamus 
angelum hune voce libera in euangelica tuba scientes hunc transfiguratum 
in luce a tenebris, et irruemus in eum in confidencia preconis in armis 
et robore apostolici non amantis aut curantis rem publicam celestia 
confundentem. Nunc ad miracula que protenduntur sternencia sibi 
lutum et aurum non viinam quasi lutum colloquia conuertentes, 
veniamus ad magos Pharaonis, qui faciebant similia Moysi et induratum 
cor non accendebant,”® quoniam in Dei digito defecerunt ; sunt et hodie qui 


23 MS. ‘ murmuret.’ *4 MS. ‘ pietatem.’ °5 i.e. ‘ diabolum.’ 


26 Omitted in MS. 27 Omitted in MS. *8 MS. ‘ placuerunt.’ : 
*® MS. ‘ accendant.’ 
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non attendunt, quod regni huius subuersores, qui facies suas auerterant a 
sponsa Christi et matre fidelium, que in digito Dei alimenta celestia 
conficit et ministrat. Consumpti sunt in sua malicia hii qui suam 
maliciam non mutarant, et opus, quod a Deo non erat, stare non potuit, et 
forte sunt hii ex iustis qui perierunt in sua iusticia, dum suam non Dei 
iusticiam componentes et dicentes vt fieret Domino non iubente, sine 
auctoritate potestatis terrene potestati et ordinacioni diuine potencie 
restiterunt °°: hos autem docere debuit absque timore lingua predicancium, 
vt auerterent se a via iniusta et humilis apostolice fortitudinis apprehende- 
rent disciplinam. Qui enim pro se et Domino legis nato sub legis tributum 
soluerat in ore piscis inuentum, ipse docuit, vi non modo regi set et 
ducibus ab eo missis et dominis non solum modestis set etiam discolis 
subiecti essent, quos ipse docebat ne audeat populus de rege aut seruus 
de domino iudicare ; propter hoc vero tribunal maius in terra non deerat 
apud quod etsi non clamore querele saltem reuerenti deuocione poterat 
insinuacio deponi conueniencius ab oppressis, et si dicentes sibi mater 
ecclesia non audisset, dicimus quod per viam virtutis resisti non debuit 
vel licuit potestati, sed cum rex fidelis nichil contra fidem ageret vel 
mandaret pareri oportuit. In aliis vt miracula prodirent pro pacienter 
obedientibus et afflictis, cum etiam, si de talibus agitur, iuxta intellegencium 
intellectum victrix paciencia miracula quelibet excederet ad salutem, 
precedens enim virtus et vita miracula probat, non probatur per illa penes 
iudicem probatos in sanctorum cathalogo conscribentem, et in glorioso 
martire Thoma quem ad hanc similitudinem adducere voluistis, ceterisque 
quas approbauitsancta Romana ecclesia, sic comperimus obseruatum. Sed 
dicitis, miracula fiunt, et certe fiunt et ea vidimus, licet ignoremus vnde 
veniant vel quo vadant. Si dicitis hec et nos dicimus hec,*! monemur quia 
fides recta scientis non verum et bonum miraculum major est quorum est 
causa, sed et miraculis gaudet in se ipsa fundatis, non a miraculis extra se 
vagautibus detorquetur, que vtique in sanctis non est curata** miraculis 
uel tormentis, que nec viuit in reprobis per quos miracula fieri nec unquam 
comperimus, vel per illum pocius qui est mendacii pater et reproborum 
magister, quem legimus regem super omnes filios superbie presidentem. Ad 
hec si quem in extremis in ore confessionis de commisso flentem vidimus, 
et in signis penitencie constitutum, constat quidem aut peccasse hunc aut ** 
esse mentitum, scire autem penituisse non possumus, penitencia miracula 
ymo vel veniam promerente, sicque manifesto precedente peccato et 
corrumpente vitam, eciam si bona precesserat, eo quod qui in yno peccauerit 
multa bona perdet, probanda sanctitatis facultas nequaquam ad miracula 
conuertetur. Quod si cuiusquam eorum quos in bello peremptos dicitis 
absolucio que ante belli fuisse dicatur ingressum in medium proponatur, 
scimus et vos scitis et videntium nullus ignorat nullam esse absolucionem 
huiusmodi, que cessantibus causis specialibus ab alio quam a summo 
pontifice vel eius mandato fieri non potuit vel conferri, que eciam ab eo 
qui posset fuisset ante belli tempus impensa, tamen per actum contrarium, 
et propter quem seu cuius materia recognita sentencia lata erat, sic 
absolutus in idem vinculum recidisset. Restat igitur nulli absolucioni 
remanere locum nisi extreme contricionis gracie, cuius tempore procedere 
potuit huiusmodi absolucionis beneficium a quocunque. Sed morientis 


% MS. ‘ restituerunt.’ 31 MS, ‘ nee.’ * MS. ‘ curuata.’ 33 MS. ‘autem.’ 
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in eo statu et casu miracula sanccione carebunt, nam, cum extra arcam 
esset, regnante diluuio illam in conspectu terreni iudicii non intrauit; 
non igitur ab homine iudicabitur ad miraculorum merita qui etiam 
apparentibus contricionis indiciis vix ad oracionem suscipitur propter 
dubium harum quibus inuoluimur mundialium tenebrarum. Tollimus 
autem non veritatem saluacionis calcatam quam scit Deus aut abissum 
iudiciorum Dei homines et iumenta saluantis sed veneracionem ignoranter** 
scitatis quam non admittit forus militantis ecclesie denegamus intente,*” 
si vobiscum sequimur populi voces, si miremur quas dicitis pectorum 
tunsiones compressionesque palmarum ecclesie facimus cecos ductores 
nostros. Proch dolor indisciplinatorum, discipuli, quibus dati sumus pro 
veritate magistri. Quid vero de collocucionibus et sermonibus vestris 
inuicem* et cum populo presumemus ? Siiam pro errantibus oratur et pro 
decepcione populi confouenda excusacionis littere diriguntur, non restat 
vitra nisi vt reprobatum renouantes errorem frangamus vincula legis, 
abiciamus iugum ; sibi vnusquisque sit capud nec regem intelligat nec 
maiorem. Hec ad vos et in vobis ad fratres vestros tanquam ad perfectos 
eloquimur ; vos autem oportet in lacte sanctarum suasionum et pane pre- 
dicacionum quarum oneri vos sancte professionis nexibus alligastis 
animorum debilium semitam in viam dirigere veritatis, et genua tremencia 
confortare, ac pro modo capacitatis illorum sordes erroris de ipsorum 
cordibusammouere. Super eos intelligite, et vomere predicacionis terram 
proscindite aridam et incultam, et docete eos ambulare in humilitate sub- 
ieccionis, qui nesciunt in vrbem pergere, quibus datum est fideliter credere, 
non temere discutere. De apicibus diuine disposicionis et ecclesiastice 
potestatis sileat in ore vestro sed ne loquatur in corde ecclesie Romane 
verecundia in hac parte et magis attendite veritatem. Nolite flere super 
illam vel ministros eius dum modo a recto iudicio non recedant, sed 
flete super delusos ne in ignorancia manendo depereant et vos, quod esset 
ridiculum, secum trahant. Nam dum iuste iudicatur circa manifestum 
aliquod vel probatum rei veritas in qua, dum in via sumus, fallimus inter- 
dum et fallimur, iudicium non accusat nec arguit iudicantem ; habeat 
vnusquisque reuelaciones suas et priuate senciat quod expedit de occultis, 
in manifestis vero seruet terreni iudicium tribunalis. Et si corda 
imperitorum non possunt sue credulitatis auelli, numquam imperiti 
efficiemur et fatui propter illos, forsan vtique sequentes apostolum qui 
omnia omnibus fiebat, sed quidem vt omnes lucrifaceret quos querebat, 
non vt qui erant increduli eius fierent subuersores ; ipse est qui laudat 
libenter suffere insipientes, non vt insipientes simus, sed cum sumus 
ipsi sapientes alioquin, videbimur non tam docere quam doceri, non tam 
conuertere quam conuerti eciam vel subuerti. An quia Iudeis est scandalum 
et gentibus stulticia verbum crucis, et quia pauciores incredulibus credentes 
sumus, abnegabimus crucem quasi mirantes eos aut quasi a verbo ipsorum 
aspero formidantes ? Non est hoc compati sed nocere, non prebere regimen 
sed augerediscrimen. De absolucione autem defunctorum per vos facienda 
nichil adhuec petitum apud nos meminimus vel ostensum, nec ad ipsam 
possumus sine discussione procedere ; cum quibus non communicabatur 
viuentibus communicari non debeat iam defunctis, nisi prius manifestis 
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apparentibus penitencie signis absolucionis beneficium consequatur,*” 
quod suo tempore more et** ordine postulatum vellenos vel debere impendere 
non negamus. Nos vero insinuacionem vestram quoad *° premissa non 
tam fastui quam errori, non tam fauori partis alterutriusque quam 
impreuise mentis preiudicio *° ascribentes, de habenda secreta scripti vestri 
serie vt petistis facimus quod digne nouimus expedire. 


VII. To Alexander III, king of Scotland. 


Veterum declaracio meritorum vestre gentis et presidencium, fidem 
sanctam astruens a matris ecclesie vberibus a‘! gratificante lauacro 
regeneracionis acceptam et vsque in tempus hoc absque macula custodi- 
tam, celsitudinis vestre contenta litteris, mentem nostram delectabili 
suauitate detinuit, et desiderabili iocunditate confouit, non quasi res nobis 
aut nostris nouat temporibus, que orbis terre finitimas regiones fama 
certe veritatis impleuit, sed quia dulcis est sermo filii materni professor 
amoris, cum, et intima cordium et occulta conspiciens, confessoris sui 
coram hominibus se coram patre suo constituat confessorem. Sane si 
reuerencia filii vultui matris assurgit, est quidem laudabile sed et debitum 
et dignum et pariter salutare. Cum nec speculum desit, in quo aperta 
consideracio videat, quod in labore conceptos et in dolore partos filios 
matris sollicitudo non deserit quin eorum custodie ac saluti studio 
materne dileccionis intendat, visitans vt gubernet et protegat et a 
periculo dierum malorum eripiat in auxiliis opportunis. Profecto diebus 
hiis quibus regnumAnglorum ab magistris per media in summum fuerat 
valida tempestate commotum, ita vt ruinosa scissura‘? eciam vicinis 
regionibus minaretur, pie respiciens super vos et ceteros magnos et paruos 
istarum partium incolas, sancta Romana ecclesia et sanctissimus pater et 
dominus noster summus pontifex, qui in minori tunc constitutus officio ad 
rumpendum malum in prima duricia fuerat destinatus, nos licet inuitos et 
pro rei pondere quod nostris est impar viribus renitentes ad regnum pre- 
dictum, Walliam, et Yberniam, commisso nobis in eis legacionis officio, 
destinauit, vi pacem et requiem omnibus et singulis vigiliter et sollicite 
procurantes optatos nostri laboris fructus patri reportemus et matri: et. 
certe hoc de manu ecclesie sancte suscepimus, hoc vnum in mente 
gerimus et cogitacionibus nostris et operosis studiis super omnia collocamus, 
vt pacem vbi esse inuenerimus conseruemus, et vbi abfuerit ipsa per nos 
absque dissimulacione vel desidia conqueratur. Inter hee credentes. 
excellencie vestre animum nostris desideriis conuenire, spemque certissi- 
mam in hac re de vestrarum litterarum serie colligentes, pro vobis et statu 
et honore vestro intendere proponimus et optamus, sperantes in omnibus 
congruis et honestis dominum regem Anglie illustrem et omnes suos tam 
erga vos quam pro vniuersalis pacis negocio erga omnes inuenire ad 
beneplacita vestra promptissimos, et ad omnia prout expedire viderimus 
et voluerimus inclinandos. Ante siquidem hos dies post ingressum nostrum 
in regnum discretum virum, magistrum Mauricium, dilectum capellanum 
nostrum, clericum, virum fidelem vestri honoris et nominis ad vos cum 
litteris nostris duximus destinandum, et nunc bona et placente in 
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oculis cordis nostri occasione de litteris vestris assumpta ‘* rescribimus, 
strenuitatem vestram, quibus modis et affectibus possumus, requirentes in 
Domino, et rogantes quatinus ad bonum pacis vestrum animum vestram- 
que potenciam totaliter conferatis, et de vobis in omnibus et per omnia 
que vestri status et honoris esse possint certissime confidentes nuncios 
vestros et litteras, quociens placet et oportet 44 in debitis4® cum omni con- 
fidencia transmittatis, quibus prefatus dominus rex securitatem omnimodam 
prestat et prestabit plenius in futuris. Nos autem nuncios nostros ad 
vos suo loco libenter et fiducialiter in breui curabimus destinare, sperantes 
in Domino vniuersalem statum post reconciliacionem vestram potencie 
vestre consiliis fore potissime promouendum. 


VIII. To one of the rebels, perhaps a bishop. 

Degenerem a populo graui et fideli nacione dum te conspicimus an 
mirari plus quam dolere vel conteri possimus, ducti per varia, dubitamus ; 
dolore amor cogit et confidencia precipit, mirari docet potens a diebus 
antiquis tue constancia nacionis, que inter ceteras quasi proprium sibi 
consorcium huius virtutis asciuit. Patet vero iam dissutis colloquiorum 
presencie nostre articulis aut fidei et veri amoris penituisse amicum aut 
federa lucri amore rupisse vel fictum fuisse presentibus quod absentibus 
nobis aquam contradiccionis effudit. Fecisses nobis prius indicium, quod 
immutandis amicis per osculum manus ritu gentis tue fieri consuevit, 
habuisset animus noster aut ad reconciliacionem vestigia congrua aut 
ictum preuisum minus ferientem vel scuto excepisset vel in te pro viribus 
replicasset. Magnum est, vt videmus, et potens quod absencia corporalis 
per morulas et momenta quasi alluuio latenter detrahit et abducit, sed 
amorem nostrum sic apud te latum montem reputabamus et altum vt 
tam modicum absencie nostre tempus minime ad alluuionem eius sufficere 
crederetur. Et quidem si non amicus aut non inimicus noster contra nos 
arma caperet, aut mens nostra virtutem ex necessitate componeret, aut 
defensionem absconsio ministraret ; tu vero vnanimis consiliorum nostro- 
rum dux, et omnium conscius agendorum, qui quod eras et poteras in 
nostrum auxilium et consilium exponebas, qui flebas flentibus nobis et gau- 
dentibus congaudebas fidelibus multis et constantibus apud nos 4° ; qui rem 
istam factumqueillum* accenderis, multum fidei et constancialis meriti per 
exempli perniciem ademisti. Suscepisti enim faciem hominum ignotorum 
et oblitus es qualis fuerit facies cordis nostri, in quo tua sedes te non 
minorem pluribus collocabat. Tu ipse despicere,‘* tu scire potes, quid 
querimus de amico. Nos enim circa defensionem impugnancium pro- 
cessus nostros, quorum iam conscius factus eras, dum te aggressum 
videmus, nullam preter commocionis et admiracionis viam quasi 
stupefactiuam extasim pacientes possumus inuenire, et quo magis 
attendimus et scrutamur, eo magis deficimus agnoscere, quid tue 
dileccioni preterite consonis actibus aut verbis congruis rependamus. 


IX. To Pope Clement IV. [August 1266]. 
Sanctissmo patri et domino C[lementi] diuina prouidencia sacrosancte 
Romane ecclesie summo pontifici O[ttobonus] *° miseracione diuina sancti 
48 MS. ‘ cassupta.’ ‘* MS. ‘ oportere.’ 45 MS. ‘indebitis. 
46 MS. ‘eos.’ “ MS. ‘ trium.’ 48 MS. ‘ despice.’ 


4° Probably written about the same time as the following letter. 
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Adriani diaconus cardinalis deuota pedum oscula beatorum. Habuit 
commissum michi negocium dubia, dum assumeretur, auspicia, pondere 
inmenso de manu patris imposito super humeros filii reuerentis et sper- 
antis in Patre luminum, in quem prospiciens virtus res impossibiles ad 
possibilem facilitatem redigit, et adiuta per graciam in integrum subuersa 
restituit. Ingressus quidem attritam *' et atonam *? regionem, respiciens 
in facies ignotas, vestigia insueta temptaui, et dum super spinas et tribulos 
nudis pedibus ambularem, nec aggressum fuisse piguit, nec me cepti 
prosecucio fatigauit. Vere, vt scripta vestre clemencie perferunt, dubium 
hune statum per meas litteras intellexistis, et aliorum relatus, quaamquam 
ex depriuacione seu semen plus et minus et aliter serere potuerit erroris 
et falsitatis opinio potuit iudicare. Nolo, pater, nolo tamen vt 
vestre menti cogitationes accedant varie vel succedant. Ego de 
vniuerso illo sum, cuius oculi vident pericula desercionis ** que est 
mercenarii non pastoris. Intueor regis, regine, liberorum, sortem dubiam, 
feudum nobile, Christi hereditatem, et vineam piscatoris habeo in 
conspectu meo, seruus Domini et sancte matris filius destinatus, de quibus’ 
omnibus fideliter cogitans sequar paucorum sentenciam et proloquia non 
curabo multorum. Sed et quod pauidus videar verbo aut scripto patris 
filius non succensebo deuotus, sed excusacionem habebit illa recepcio 
causam suam. Sane cum post dominice resurreccionis festa celebrata 
Londonio, rex vna cum filiis contra illos qui castrum de Kenielworde 
detinent, ciuitatem ipsam profecturus exiret, et post se vota ciuium 
aduersa respiceret, hii qui rem regiam et publicam emulari et consultum 
illi esse optare curiose ac proinde videbantur, non tanquam timidi sed 
periculo, quod ex multis et veris milibus causis videbatur ingruere, studiosi 
caucius ante tempus occurrere, quam post vulneratam magni ponderis 
causam forsan frustra remedia querere, cum ipsius regis et quorundam 
prelatorum et baronum consilio et approbacione deliberacionis voluerunt, 
vt in ciuitate predicta tune temporis remanerem, et castrum regis, quod in 
extrema ciuitatis ipsius parte inter cetera loca terre illius situm habet 
satis amenum et spacia lata domorum, inhabitandum intrarem; donec 
exitus meus a loco ipso pateret, vtilitas et perambulacio patrie fructifera 
videretur, vi et quantum erat in homine bene omnia fierent, et ex mei 
presencia castrum ipsum tucius et ciuitas in ciuium cordibus et ab hostium 
incursu cecurior redderetur. Quod Deo faciente meque ab exhortacionibus 
bonis non retrahente manum, a multis et prudencioribus talium gnaris sic 
asseritur profuisse, vt secundum diuine voluntatis propositum magnum et 
certum formidandumque periculum ex hoe fuerit declinatum. Quod vero 
scripsi de statu dubio perferente timorem non singulari timori * deuoti filii 
in agone certantis ascribat pie paternitatis sancta serenitas, ac timorem 
propassionis non obuium racioni non tam michi ipsi quam rei commisse 
perdicioni credat compossibiliter insidentem. Nam etsi proposito michi 
naui illi certum videretur imminere naufragium, non dicam mihi, qui 
videam omne consilium Dei et sciam, defecisse tempus quasi ab omni 
potente absconditum, nec quasi abissi profunda deambulauerim putabam 
quod nullum retinuerit dextra diuina presidium, quod releuet naufragium 
eciam vel submersum. Habebo in omnibus hiis fiduciam spemque proposi- 
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tam ; expectans semper a Domino vt intendat et consurgat michi fulgor 
meridianus ad vesperam, legaui michi promissiones eternas quas proponit 
de naue Symonis prudencia patris dirigens filium et sedula exhortacione 
doctrine. Non tam parui michi est, vt de merito meo taceam, patris mei 
fratrum quoque illius quasi digitorum dextre excelsi honor et gloria, vt in 
pace manens quamcumlibet expugnata profectum desperem, aut defectum 
a pusillanimitate spiriti et tempestate formidem. Aspicio in oraciones pro 
victoria commissi gregis eleuacionem manuum summi fidelis prudentisque 
pastoris, meque tali tantoque presidio commissum sciens cui credidi, certus 
sum a celesti obumbracione eciam in die furoris et formidinis 
protegendum. Quod autem michi committor, probat in hoc auris mea 
verba clemencie, que non motura me in partem alterutram quasi 
alimenta dulcia proponuntur. Sed vero aratro subiugatus liberalitate 
aurigi sancti quasi excusso iugo aut quasi possessore incognito non 
abutar. Satisque me vrgeri putabo a dirrecione paterna, fideli, sancta, et 
vera ; illius non solum ®” attentum sed et beniuolum auditorem. Nec enim 
tam liberum me natum puto, vt malim tunicam meam a cruore immacu- 
latam oue michi tradita in ore lupi dimissa patri et fratribus ostendere, 
quam torculari calcato rubrum vestimentum et intinctam sanguine tunicam 
presentare. Gracias igitur ago dirigenti me patri aggerenti °° et vrgenti 
et in omnia paratus °’, in igne positus, non effugio vini flammarum verum- 
tamen estum illarum ; non tacui nec tacebo sed pronunciabo illum, et 
sanctum patrem et equum iudicem deprecabor vt oracionum illius 
refrigorio subleuem estuatus, atque vt, operis sui processum agnoscens, 
oportunum ferat auxilium et consilium villico laboranti. Omnia quoque 
prosequar pauore contempto, nec me ab hiis reuocante labore, meque 
vitra quoque vires extendens non desinam, donec aut ceptum impleatur 
aut potencia deficiat aparantis, super omnibus et in omnibus diuine 
misericordie rorem et vestre beatitudinis apud illam expectans dulce 
presidium sequentibus ad fomenta cunctorum sancte prouidencie vestre 
consiliis et mandatis. 


X. Warwick, 23 August 1266. [To a House of the Franciscan Order.] 


Potestas Dei est et preceptum a Domino imperiosum in virtute 
descendens. Eleuatus super se homo confinget vas sibi et confringetur, 
qui a potenti non venit et inicium a potencia non suscepit. Sapiencia 
disponens et bene omnia faciens, ponens delicias suas esse cum filiis 
hominum strauit fundamenta sanccionis eterne. Oculus eius vidit omne 
preciosum et in eminentia opum suarum vias suas abscondit, et operuit 
iudicia, vi non manifestentur omni nacioni, set ei cuius posuit fines. 
Pacem amor connectens conditis, dulecedine refeccionem viuificantem, 
docet filios lucis, vt in omnem veritatem edocti molem terrenam excuciant 
et reiciant temptatorem, videntes semetipsos et in lumine primo alios 
precedentes. Videtis, potentes patris celestis filii, aspicite potestatem, de 
qua ministrauit vobis sanctissimam vnitatem. Hee est pia mater Romana 
ecclesia, que in virtute potestatis et potencia regni congregacionis vestre 
vnionem construxit, quasi vas in honorem et figulo fabricatum. Hee est, 
que in sapiencia verbi Dei, in decore sponsi, et in speculo consideracionis 
vidit preciosa camporum, et elegit virencia saltuum, dum surgentia 
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germina vestre plantacionis agnouit de patre pauperculo, fundamenta 
stabiliens que in gentem magnam surrecturum patrem ponent in honori- 
ficentiam cum populo, cuius vocem volucres celi audirent, quasi eleuatum 
a terra et in excelsiora tendentem atque in proruptis silicibus 
commorantem spiritum contemplantes, et quasi plumescentem accipitrem 
alas suas ad austrum superferuidum extendentem. Hee est que in 
spiritu sancto, in quo illam confirmauit, prouidencia saluatoris contulit 
vobis amoris et fraterne vnionis vincula ordinis nomine et normam et 
regule disciplinam. Agnoscitis hanc matrem, filii, que auspicio meliore vos 
genuit et peperit in carismata meliora. Ad lumen eius ambulatis in 
tenebris que, si defecerit, non est ad cuius confugiatur auxilium, nec habet 
vir natus in terra vbi suam gloriam derelinquat. Hane matrem honorare 
oportet et precibus pulsare, cuius ducatu eterna longeuitas inuenitur, 
extra quam frustra oleo deficiente lampades hornat ** infatuata virginitas, 
extra quam agnus, si commeditur, prophanatur. Hec est nauis que 
fluctuat et quassatur, non mergitur, que in altum ducens recia, Domino 
iubente, non danda scissure sed eius auxilio indigencie pre timore piscium 
capit multitudinem copiosam. Hec est mater que non est nouercata 
super vos set materne benediccionis dulcedinem continuatis bene- 
ficiis ampliauit, ponens vos in confidencia sua quasi columpnam 
mediam in templo Domini et quasi sagittas electas in pharetra sua, et 
velud aurea et argentea vasa in ministerium super mensam Domini; 
preparauit deditque vobis remigi clauum in carina laboris in quo 
agitatur super semitam seculi huuis, quam calcant viri iniqui et vulpes 
demollientes vineam plantatam ad dextram agricole in sanguine vinitoris. 
Ecce diebus hiis malis quibus extensa est sicut pellis huius regni calamitas, 
quando magistri non sui nauem ad naufragia deducentes institoribus 
malignis et infideliter agentibus gubernacula commiserunt. Secuta est 
depopulacio in omni climate regionis, vt quod contra Deum fuerat 
consilium malum nichil nisi contra Deum produceret vel haberet. Sed 
quamquam omnium fere incolarum terre huius in idem vota confluxerint, 
quid tamen exierit aut quem fructum bonum arbor mala fecerit, dimissis 
fere innumeris in manu iniquitatis sue, scit, qui didicit, quoniam non est 
consilium contra Deum. Atque vtinam sancte matris vestre gloria hee 
esset et nostra vt non calcauissent aut calcarent hance semitam pedes sancti, 
et ne ad ymum perfodere videamur. Hoe de vobis querimus, hoc 
monemus vi aspicientes in faciem matris et Domini nitentibus ® oculis et 
corde propinquo simpliciter ambuletis, nemini dantes occasionem contra 
ministerium vestrum, qua vituperari ™ possit aut pene de vite correccione 
addici®!. Sequimini vestigia patris et institutoris vestri, qui a matre preter- 
quam non nouerat aliam carnis sue genetrice relicta Christi vestimenta 
suscepit, et ordinis ac vite fundamenta deposcens, quanquam in montibus 
sanctis iam humilitatis sue fundamenta locasset, egit omnem vite sue 
cursum in deuocione illius cuius de lacte spirituali fuerat lactatus uberibus, 
atque in reuerencia et tutela eius meruit flagrantissimum cherubin 
ardorem beatis oculis intueri et stigmata Ihesu, que in corde portabat, 
excellentissimo priuilegio in carnis sue materia presentare, et qui felicem 
agonis sui cursum sine interrupcione compleuit, stolam glorie in celis a 
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patre et coronam letificacionis a matre recepit in terris. Hee autem in 
vobismet ipsis viriliter obseruantes aspicite, et videte populum languentem 
a facie tempestatis et ostendite illis viam salutis in doctrinis sanctis, vt 
discant quid facere, quid omittere, oporteat Christi fideles, et quomodo 
ambulare debeant iuxta vocaciones diuine disposicionis et ordinatissime 
bonitatis. Rogamus et eam que in vobis est sincerissimam caritatem, vt pro 
regno et gente, que vsque adhuc variis et amaris affliguntur tribulacionibus 
et iniquitatibus aduruntur, oretis ad Dominum in spiritu et corde, in ore et 
mente, vt releuet oppressos, errantes reuocet, et discordantes animos sua 
faciat pietate concordes. Orate ad patrem celestem pro nobis, qui pro 
querendis hiis®? sumus ab ecclesia matre dolente de filiis destinati, vt in 
sinum miseracionum suarum desideria et actus nostros ipse recipiat, et 
dirigens super nos opus manuum nostrarum ad nostri laboris effectum 
se donet propicium adiutorem. Vocate et in spiritum lenitatis et vigoris 
inducite alios quibus confessionis aut sancto predicacionis pabulo 
ministratis, vt pro pace, pro nobis et omnibus, que ad pacem sunt, intentas 
ad Dominum preces infundant, si forte ultor iniquitatum zelus Domini 
multis et magnis pronotatus sceleribus. benignitatem et clemenciam, 
multiplicatis intercessoribus complacicior factus, misericorditer largiatur. 
Nos quidem ad sanctum ordinem vestrum et ad omnes et singulos qui 
ex illo sunt intime dileccionis gerentes affectum et in ipsorum meritis et 
precibus habentes sincere confidencie puritatem, prompti animo sumus et 
voluntate feruentes ad omnia que apud Deum et homines ipsorum 
spiritualibus et temporalibus proficiant incrementis. Datum apud 
Warewik x kalendas Septembris pontificatus domini Clementis pape iiii 
anno secundo. 


XI. To the College of Cardinals. 


In labore hominum electa plantacio sanctas commiscens dimicaciones, 
et sub vexillo propugnaculi sanccioris conficiens inimicum, contempnit 
arida et inculta multitudinis et virencia queque perquirens improbi exac- 
toris effugit audire clamorem. Electi Dei, dilecti Domini, filii separati ™ 
egressi ad pascum, obliti domum patrum et maternos amplexus et non 
reuertentes ad eos set decori vestro regis concupiscenciam adoptantes, 
ecce in medio vestrum est rex concupiti decoris, quia in loco bene- 
diccionis in eius nomine congregati veracis estis participes sponsionis, 
habetis pacem adquiescentes illi in paupertate spiriti, ewangelizantes 
pacem, annunciantes bona, laborantes agricole iam in spe a turbine et 
vmbraculo, ab estu, fructuum beatorum primicias commedentes. Nos 
quidem ad montem congregacionis vestre suspicientes et ad colles in- 
caseatos et regem inter illos ludentem in deliciis suis, ad dilectos precordio- 
rum nostrorum quibus ab ineunte etate apud Dominum in fiducia multa 
defiximus anchoram, gerentes ad vos intimi et specialis amoris affectum et 
incunctis opportunitatibus nostris apud Dominumin presente propiciacionis 
auxiliis ad vestra suffragia in spiritu et animo confidencie recurrentes, iam 
in tempore fluctuacionis oculos nostros erigimus, et instructos ad omne 
bonum, amicos sanctos, remiges fideles, intercessores prudentes et adiutores 
fortes in auxilium conuocamus. Sane felix olim et inclitum regnum 
Anglorum quasi preclara hereditas quam locupletare multiplicauerat 
Dominus in multitudine fidei, sciencia veritatis, errorum eliminacione, 
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cultuque sacrorum, et ad decorem domus Domini feruenti dileccione. 
Crescens in templum sanctum in Domino in obsequio racionabili fructum 
reddidit in tempore suo, ita vt hiis qui processerant in fide quasi super- 
grediens in admiracionem daretur, et hiis qui sequebantur esset in luce 
candelabri speculum et exemplar in dimissione palpebrarum et amoris 
dulcedine, matrem respiciens et dorsum ab oneribus non diuertens. Nune 
autem diebus proximis inuenta est coniuracio in viris Iuda principibus eius 
mutantibus jus, dissipantibus fedus, et custodibus sanctuarii pastoribus 
gregis terga vertentibus stultis factis, a sciencia sua et super capita 
cecorum de grege obumbrantibus, in die belli et hora tempestatis 
operientium tenebrarum. Respiciens autem sancta mater ecclesia quod 
super filios tales facta esset occumbente * sole caligo tenebrosa, et sinuans 
clibanus appareret, tulit de medio sui et de penatibus secretis lampadem 
ignis dirigendam inter diuisiones illas, sanctum et reuerendum tune 
Sabinensem episcopum, vt quasi iterum parturiens filios perditam ouem 
quereret, quam ad ouile cum gaudio in humero deportaret. Set cum 
malignitas concipientis subuersionem post partum iniquitatis coartante 
spiritu ex vtero dolos et insidias prepararet, delusa est pia solicitudo 
querentis, verumptamen qui disposicione celesti segregatus vt constitueretur 
super multa et ad maiora fuerat carismata reseruatus, et tanquam Aaron 
vocatus a Domino, quasi parata lampas ad tempus statutum, fuit de Christi 
et de eius iudicio ad apicem summi prelatus ® assumptus. Cum de morbo 
quem palpauerat dolorem retulisset, solummodo post laborem nos ad 
curacionem illius, licet inuitos et renitentes qui nec modici sumus et in 
domo nostra non est panis, sed obedientes ne sub“ humilitatis spiritum 
superbie resistere videremur, de fratrum suorum consilio destinauit. Positi 
ergo in loco illo conspicimus gentem exlegem, populum insensatum, 
greges quasi sine duce vagantes, et dispersos quasi percussis ab angelo 
exterminante pastoribus. Onus graue subleuare iacentes, consiliare 
discordes, reducere deuios, alligare confractos quasi vasa figuli, et vnire 
conscissos per dissidia voluntatum, conuertimur autem nunc ad sanc- 
torum collegium, vocamus excubantes in custodia sanctuarii, petimus oracio- 
nis auxilium vocis clamose in auribus Dei, orare vos nocte in spiritibus, et 
precordiis vestris aperire latibulum clamoris, et educere illum in conspectu 
nunc Domini, vt regnum insufficiencie nostre ad reformacionem commissum 
pie respiciat, et mitiget ei a diebus malis, et comminuta virga percussoris 
pacem det in diebus operacionis et villicacionis nostre, vt racionem redden- 
tes mittenti nos patri et matri, que siciente anima de hiis aquam frigidam 
nunciande consolacionis expectet, optatos fructus et colligatos laboris nostri 
cum exultacione manipulos offeramus. Suscipite, amici nostri, servi Dei 
eterni, paranimphi regis celestis, vos excussi portate onus, et rem nobis 
difficilem ante Dominum presentate ne a maiore nostro et omni ad aquam 
missi vasa vacua reportemus. Nos autem quasi vnus ex vobis ecce assu- 
mus, presto sumus in beneplacitis vestris, diligentes ortum illum sancte 
religionis et arcam consignatam, et venerantes corpus illud floride con- 
gregacionis exaltatum in petra, et quasi stellatum gemmis, illustratum 
splendoribus sanctorum, et in stillas dulcedinis quasi vnguentum preciosum 
per digitos excelsi pigmentarii resolutum. 
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XII. To some persons abroad, perhaps the College of Cardinals.” 


Fecundas pietatis litteras vestras accepimus quas de cordis dolore 
manus eduxit quam scimus timorem Domini profiteri. Defleuitin auribus 
et oculis nostris terre illius exterminium in qua Saluator noster exter- 
minans zabulum peccata nostra defleuit. Calcauit pes attricionis et 
tristicie cor nostrum, ambulacio canum immundorum super terram, quam 
pius Dominus pro seruorum redempcione calcauit amara vindemia, qua 
redemptos iugulat, sicut oues occisionis, gladius inimici, ubi, torculari 
caleato, gladium hostis applicans sanctus sanctorum botros suos 
vindemiauit amare. Habet noster quoque tactus propinquum quo uratur 
incendium, habet oculus noster quod defleat, habet pes spinosa que calcet, 
est et calix amare vindemie quem bibimus, dum in commisso legacionis 
officio laborantibus nobis post aliquem fructum:laboris inuentum velud 
ydre capita presto multa succrescunt, et quasi furiarum anguibus prohibere 
labor est quos officio gubernamus. In quibus licet fidem astruat con- 
fessio veritatis, in alieni tamen appetencia et ecclesiarum spoliacione in 
inuasione sacrorum, homicidiis et dolis, dissidiis, violenciis et rapinis, 
fides ipsa mortua et sepulta procumbit. Sic igitur nobis inuicem flere 
alterutrum et spiritu ®* equitatis et oculo compassionis ingemere. Pro 
inuicem orare caritas dictet vt in consolacione nos societ de omnium 
suarum salute de gregis in cor vnum reduccione pastor eternus. Et qui 
vsque in consummacionem gregis sui custodibus cum illis esse spopondit 
diebus nostris pugnet pro nobis, et nomini suo det gloriam, vt sciant 
gentes quoniam Domini est regnum et ipse dominabitur populorum. 
Concurrentibus vero vndique tribulacionibus quantum miseracio diuine 
pietatis indulserit pro posse nostro per officii nostri sollicitudinem 
occurremus, et in conuocacione prelatorum apud Sanctum Eadmundum 
ad octavam Purificacionis per nos indicta tam super regni Angliae 
pacificacionem® quam terre sancte succursum tractabimus, et efficiemus 
pro viribus quidquid secundum ea que reperiemus viderimus expedire. 
Datum, &e. 

XIII. To King Henry IIT. 


Si Romana ecclesia, mater nostra, erga vos maternum gerens affectum, 
et regni vestri quod inter alia sibi speciale cognoscit compaciens labori- 
bus et pressuris, nos ad vestrum honorem et ipsius regni pacem et 
tranguillum statum voluit destinare, et nos non sufficientes ex nobis 
sed ad vos et genus vestrum et ipsum regnum habentes plenitudinem 
caritatis, et a Domino per graciam eius sufficienciam que ab ipso est 
humiliter expectantes, onus hoc libenter nostris imposuimus humeris. 
Licet alios magis et magis sufficientes sed non voluntate maiores ad hoc 
ipsa mater ecclesia mittere potuisset, satis credere ymo nec dubitare potest 
vestra serenitas quod in hiis, que ad honorem vestrum et Anglicane rei 
publice statum facimus et cogitamus, capciosam mentem et aliud sonan- 
tem scribendi medium quam animus perferat non habemus. Hee autem 
dicimus illorum prudenciam subtiliorem quam oporteat admirantes qui 
verba litterarum nostrarum non capciosa captantes, et quo non expedit 


* Written before 9 Feb. 1267, the octave of the Purification of the Virgin, when the 


assembly of prelates met at St. Edmund’s abbey. Cf. Memorials of St. Edmund’s 
Abbey, ed. Arnold, ii. 37. 


* MS. ‘spiritum.’ ® MS. ‘ pontificacionem.’ 
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extorquentes inter peccamina et peccata remissionem et indulgenciam, 
nituntur differenciam apud nos satis mirabilem inuenire, et cum peccatorum 
fit remissionon intelligunt omnia fieri cum simpliciter dicitur peccatorum’’. 
Scimus autem quoniam Dominus omnium et magister qui neminem 
capere volebat in verbo, cum dixit ‘ Remittuntur tibi peccata tua,’ non 
dixit omnia set peccata, et in sacris eloquiis vix aut numquam indulgen- 
ciam7', remissionis autem vocabulum sepius inuenimus. Videant autem qui 
hee dicunt si artibus et scienciis operam dederunt, qui per ignoranciam 
videntur opprimere veritatem, et verba, que ad Deum peccata remittentem 
precipue referuntur et qui fallere non vult et falli non potest, recipiunt 
capciose. Sed in hiis parcendum credimus precipue vobis et aliis qui 
militaribus et laycalibus studiis operam datis. Qui vero aut mitrati 
aut alias litterati sunt, videant si vident et intelligunt veritatem. 
Omnium tamen importune sapiencie satisfacere volentes et improbe 
disputacionis materiam amputare, litteras, quas super huius indulgencia 
dedimus venerabili*? in Christo Ragensi episcopo sub verbo remissionis 
et indulgencie omnium peccatorum, duximus innouandas ne ambulantibus 
per cristas arborum ullius calumpnie occasionem vel materiam relinquimus. 
Ad hee licet illi qui in castro contra vos manent multa et magna com- 
miserint in Dei et ecclesiarum iniuriam et subuersionem ecclesiastice 
libertatis, atque in tocius regni ruinam, animarum periculum et corporum 
lesionem et alia que per singula narrare non expedit, nos quamuis 
intencione summa volumus et a prima legacionis huius suscepcione vsque 
in presentem diem affectauerimus ecclesiastica tueri, et introducere 
libertatem, et vsque in finem Deo duce nos ad rem huiusmodi continuis 
seruare et procedere gressibus intendamus, quia tamen post fidem rectam 
nichil magis elucet in principe quam in iusticia seruare clemenciam, 
serenitatem vestram in Domino requirimus et rogamus quatinus si non 
solum vestri sed Dei et ecclesie ac omnium offensores se ad vestrum 
mandatum inclinare voluerint, vos ob reuerenciam Saluatoris qui pro 
suis eciam occisoribus orauit ad patrem, misericordiam et clemenciam 


vesiro conspectui proponentes, ipsos clementer admittatis ad veniam et 
misericordiam regie pietatis. 


XIV. To an adherent of King Henry. 

Benedicimus Dominum Deum nostrum et gaudemus in benificencia 
eius, qui personam vestram in mente fideli et luce cognicionis sue atque 
matris omnium ecclesie sancte deuocione componit, sicut et vestre littere 
nobis sepius transmisse declarant, et presencium ac ceterorum a vobis 
veniencium insinuat constans et diligens assercio nunciorum. Ex hiis 
ergo precipue manens et crescens erga vos nostre mentis affectus pro vobis 
et pace vestra vos beniuolos et sollicitos reddit, cupientes nobilitatem 
vestram ad ecclesie matris vestre reconciliacionem et ad plenam cum 
domino rege Angliae pacem reduci ac in posterum firmiter permanere. Et 
quidem super hiis sollicite intendentes cum eodem rege et egregio viro 
primogenito eius de re huius ** tractauimus quos ad omnia, que expedire 
viderimus, invenimus in spiritu mansuetudines faciles et benignos ; in quo 
letitia multa repleti parati sumus ad huius rei complementum curam et 
operacionem nostram interponere diligenter. 


70 MS. ‘ peccatorem.’ 71 MS. ‘ indulgentem.’ 
72 MS.‘ venerabiliter.’ 73 MS. ‘ hius.’ 


Que igitur nuncii nostri 
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latore presente “4 nobis ex parte vestra retulerint cum deuocione ac debita 


reuerencia Dei et ecclesie matris vestre curetis efficaciter adimplere. 





XV. To some person or persons abroad. 


Tempus belli subuertens speciosa virtutum et decorem domus Domini, 
vsque in sublimitate tectorum et inter nos penates et secreta cubilium 
fuscans tenebrosa caligine, sacerdotes duxit inglorios et optimates in 
mutato veracium labio supplantauit?®. Quibus in regno et gente Anglie “® 
ambulantibus in circuitu et obumbrantibus super capita paruulorum, 
non satis fuit molestos esse hominibus nisi molesti essent et Deo, sic et 
vbera matris ad iracunda verbera prouocarent, opponentes nubem vt non 
transiret benediccio, et gladium exerentes vt non intraret post diem malicie 
tempus pacis. Deus autem pacis, cuius cogitaciones eorum neque vie 
eorum vie eius, cogitans meliora pro matre, quam vsque in fine seculorum 
sanctarum promissionum cirographo subarauit vt esset archa saluacionis 
regnante diluuio, insertus est ne daretur in consumpcionem vita fidelium, 
set respiciens in faciem pie matris salua fieret anima seductorum, et qui 
sedebat claudus in hac porta templi speciosa, eciam terrena petens ely- 
mosine suffragia intuens in Petrum, consolidatis in nomine Ihesu 
basibus et plantis, letabundus et exiliens ambularet. Nos vero ad 
reformacionem etc. 





XVI. To the rebels, perhaps the disinherited in the Isle of Ely [1266]. 


Quia sancta mater ecclesia omnium salutem querit ita eciam vt 
nolentes et fugientes dulci amore insequatur et quibus potest modis 
salubriter ad se trahat, nos ad omnem regni Anglie temporalem et 
spiritualem pacem ab ipsa matre non sine nostris et laboribus destinati, 
totam nostri cordis intencionem ad ea querenda posuimus perque bonum 
tranquillitatis posse 77 cum Dei auxilio provenire; et in primo nostro in- 
gressu omnes qui petierunt reconciliacionem et pacem tanquam desiderium 

‘ anime nostre iocunde suscepimus, illam non arcantes eisdem sed eciam 
viterius quam peteretur et liberalius effundentes. Cum autem aliquanto 
elapso tempore vos, qui videbamini pro propria salute et pace silere, in 
magnis animarum et corporum periculis consistere videremus, considera- 
uimus quod non satis erat ex parte nostra vos expectare querentes nisi 
dormientes et negligentes propriam salutem excitaremus, et ex officio 
materne compassionis, cuius vicarii sumus et nuncii, vobis benignitatem et 
dulcem affectum sponte et liberaliter offerremus, vos ad illa per litteras 
nostras duximus inuitandos, quibus responsio vestra successit non talis a 
filiis qualis a nobis pro duleedine matris fuit’* transmissa peticio. 
Respondistis enim tune inter alia quod statuta siue prouisiones olim factas 
Oxonie defendere volebatis, credentes vos melius scire de illis quam sedes 
apostolica, que illas duxerat reprobandas, aut quam nos qui 7° auctoritate 
sedis eiusdem et nostra omnes obseruatores illarum dampnatarum proui- 
sionum excommunicacionis vinculo denunciamus subiacere. Nos vero 
adhuc plenius volentes bonam voluntatem nostram vobis ostendere misi- 
mus iterum ad vos cum litteris nostris religiosos viros N *°, qui tam per 

litteras ipsas quam per ea que posueramus in ore ipsorum vobis nostram 















74 MS. ‘ presenter.’ > MS. ‘ supplanauit.’ 76 MS. ‘R. et G. A.’ 
77 MS. ‘ posget.’ 78 MS. ‘ fudit.’ 7 Omitted in MS. 8° Sic MS. 
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exponerent plenius voluntatem. Qui ad vos venientes non receperunt 
verba deuocionis*! aut gratificacionis ad amorem ecclesie matris nostre 
vel ad nos qui pro vobis laboramus et sollicite cogitamus, set murmu- 
raciones et responsiones duras quas non decebat facere nec licebat a vestra 
presencia reportauerunt*”. Litteras eciam vestras per eosdem recepimus 
inter alia continentes quod nisi congregatis et consultis primum omnibus 
complicibus vestris, qui vltra et citra mare consistunt, nobis super recon- 
siliacione vestra respondere minime poteratis, quod non tam valde difficile 
et impossibile et minus incommodum et dampnosum videtur propter more 
periculum quod imminet manifeste. Hoc eciam apud nos et alios mag- 
nam de vobis admiracionem inducit eo quia vos, in tantis animarum et 
corporum periculis positi, non solum de statu vestro et salute negligitis 
cogitare, sed fugere visi estis reconciliacionem et pacem ad quam pro vobis 
summo studio laboramus. Quamuis autem postquam a nobis nuncii pre- 
fati recesserant quasi subito aduersa vobis fortuna successerit propter 
quam humiliacionem animorum vestrorum vos videbatur Dominus 
inuitare ac dominum vestrum et suos super vos et contra vos erigere 
fortiores. Nos tamen pro vestro et huius regni statu pacifico frequenter 
et indesinenter intendimus, nostram ad hoc curam et sollicitudinem 
imponentes nec timentes pro re huiusmodi quemcunque subire laborem, 
ad egregium virum dominum Edwardum, illustris regis primogenitum, 
apud Wyndesorem personaliter accessimus vt circa intencionem nostram 
ipsius possemus exquirere voluntatem. Et quidem licet dominum regem 
patrem eius et ipsum semper inuenerimus promptos et paratos condescen- 
dere et credere super hiis nobis et aliis bonis viris, modo tamen, quan- 
tumcunque Dominus prosperare sua negocia videatur, eundem dominum 
Edwardum ad pietatis graciam et affectum in spiritu mansuetudinis 
inuenimus proniorem et ad omnia conueniencia se reddentem facilem et 
benignum. Respicientes igitur non ad ea que pretenditis, set ad 
benignitatem Domini et ad pericula que iam accidisse videmus et multo 
maiora posse contingere formidamus, spirituali et temporali vestre saluti, 
tanquam filiorum quos in plenitudine cordis amamus paterno affectu, 

libenterconsulimus, quorum aduersitatibus et periculis condolemus, latores 

presencium nunc eciam, vos destinantes, quibus super hiis que vobis ex parte 
nostra dixerint, credere velitis, et eadem pro Dei et ecclesie reuerencia pro 
vestra reconciliacione et salute ac prosperitate reciperefideliter et efficaciter 
adimplere. Alioquin cum erga vos iam fecerimus quod officium nostrum 
in hac parte requirit, vlterius nequam dissimulare poterimus, quoniam 
contra vos ex eodem officio, licet dolentes et inuiti, prout secundum Dei 


beneplacitum et formam matris ac negocii qualitatem expedire videbimus, 
procedamus. 


XVII. To some ecclesiastics in England who have not heard of the 
excommunication. 


Venientes de laribus et gremio sancte matris ecclesie ad regni An- 
glorum pacem et statum quietem et iustum omnium incolarum iuxta ipsius 
matris ecclesie ac nostram precordialem et intimam voluntatem summo 
opere conquirendum, et acceptum de manu beatissimi patris domini 
nostri summi pontificis onus propter Saluatoris nostri et matris nostre 


5! MS. ‘ deuocione.’ 82 MS. ‘ reportauerit.’ 
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reuerenciam leue sed pro nostris viribus satis graue, qua possumus 
donante desuper Domino sollicitudine prosequentes, destinatos ad nostram 
presenciam vestros nuncios et litteras gratanter suscepimus, et vobis de 
omni bono deuocionis et reuerencia, quam erga Deum et ecclesiam 
Romanam et ad nos ostenditis, in caritatis plenitudine congaudemus. 
Sane quia dictus sanctissimus pater, tunc Sabinensis episcopus, 
apostolice sedis ** legatus, excommunicacionis et interdicti sentencias in 
certas personas et loca regni Anglie et nominatim in civitatem 
Londoniam tulerit, manifesta rei publicacio et excursus longi temporis 
circa gentem * illius regni non adducit presumpcionem ignorancie vel vt 
dicamus verius non admittit; sed admiracionem forte posset inducere 
quod res de vicino a tanta auctoritate procedens, et tam publice tanquam 
sollempniter et pro causis patentibus promulgata, aliquorum de regno illo 
aures potuerit latuisse. Quia tamen hec ignorasse vos scribitis, quantum 
in nobis est, ignorantiam vestram nolumus aspernari, deuocionem vestram 
in eo quod, sicut littere vestre continebant, data vobis noticia, statutum * 
diuina celebrare aut illis vos immiscere cessastis in Domino commendantes. 
Quamquam autem misericordias ecclesiastice pietatis saluo Dei timore 
nostrique officii debito exercere cupiamus in omnibus et ad omnes, quan- 
tum extra regnum Anglie et nostre legacionis fines existimus, super hiis 
que per nuncios et litteras nostras quam possumus congrue procedere non 
videmus, cum vero celesti pietate duce venerimus, tam super hiis quam 
super reformacione et consolacione ecclesie vestre ac vestrum omnium 
et singulorum, non fortitudinis grauitate vel magnitudinis mole prementes, 
prout cum Dei beneplacito et matris nos mittentis honore poterimus, 


intendemus, optantes in vestris omnium et singulorum beneplacitis sine 
diuini ecclesiastici honoris ac officii nostri offensione vos reddere promptos 
in graciam et fauorem. 


XVIIL.* To Archbishop Werner of Mainz. 


Romanum imperium pro bracio forti ecclesie sancte prouisum, vt sit 
derelictis sibi pauperibus adiutor et orphanis, sicut adaliorum tuenda iura 
dinoscitur constitutum, ita decet omnes et maxime ipsius ecclesie sancte 
ministros iura ipsius illesa seruare atque ab omnium iniuriis intacta pro 
viribus custodire. Hoc autem diligenter attendens felicis memorie ** 
Alexander papa iiii vobis presencialiter nobis astantibus edixit inter cetera, 
vi iura imperii vobis qui estis illius sceptri ? membrum honorabile custo- 
dire pro posse atque intactaet illesa seruari °° ab omnibus curaretis. Cum 
autem ad hoc tam iuris obligacio quam pastoralis officii debitum et patris 
monita vos astringant, nos aliquid nostrarum precum et exhortacionis ad- 
dentes paternitatem vestram rogamus in Domino et hortamur, quatinus 
iura imperii per Conradinum qui de persecutoribus *! ecclesie a memoria 
viuencium et vitra duxit originem, aut per alios quoscumque quantum in 
vobis *? est, occupari aut violari nullatenus permittatis laudabili studio 
cum graciarum accione in Domino gaudeamus. 

8s MS. ‘se.’ St MS. ‘ gentis.’ 8 MS. ‘ statum.’ 

6 Printed by Karl Hampe in the Newes Archiv, xxii. 371 seq. 


8’ Hampe says that the letter is from internal evidence undoubtedly addressed to 
Archbishop Werner of Mainz, Newes Archiv, xxii. 371, note 4. 


“s MS. ‘ semel me,’ probably for ‘ fel. me.’ i.e. ‘ felicis memorie.’ 
*° MS. ‘ septri.’ * MS. ‘ seruare.’ * MS. ‘ secutoribus.’ % MS. ‘ nobis.’ 
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XIX. Probably to the Bishop of Salisbury. 


Sancta religio piis est prosequenda fauoribus que apud Deum pro 
multis est propiciacio peccatorum. Quapropter religiosos viros fratres 
ordinis Monte Carmeli Christo pauperi famulantes in altissima paupertate, 
vt ad domum diuiciarum et glorie ipsius valeant peruenire, sincere in 
Domino amplectentes caritatis affectu et specialis proteccionis super ipsos et 
eorum ordinem curam habentes, paternitatem vestram affectuose requiri- 
mus et rogamus quatinus, in eosdem vestre pietatis et caritatis intuitum 
dirigentes, in oratorio, quod sibi apud Brideport cum Dei auxilio construxe- 
runt,®? ipsos sine vila molestia vel difficultate in diuinis officiis agere 
libere permittatis vt ex hoc diuina misericordia vos merito consequatur. 


XX. To Pope Clement IV. [after 12 June 1266)". 


Regem Anglie multis casibus inuoluta turbacio, sicut graui longeque 
pestilencie subiecta, decubuit, ita multis et variis studiosis laboribus 
indigens, dum ad reparacionem salutis intenditur, offert obstacula multa 
remediis, et male concordia vota concupiscencium animorum contrariam 
voluntatum suarum itineribus pacem reiciunt, et vsum humani 
federis ne placens tollatur abusio non admittunt. Sane super hiis que 
ante hos dies statum dicti regni contingere videbantur sanctitate vestre 
multiplicatis nunciis et litteris significare curaui. Nunc autem cum tem- 
poris opportunitate * facultatem maliciis preparante instarent predarum 
et cedis frequencia, iacula, et violencia, cui resisti non poterat nisi forcium 
vix municione locorum, regnum fere totum improuisa occupacione et subitis 
depopularetur incursibus. Ceptum sollicitudinis mee laborem pro reforma- 
cione status huius prosequens cum illorum, qui exhereditati vocantur, duri- 
ciam emollire, nunciis adeos tam episcopis quam in dignitatibus aliis positis 
religiosisque personis nec non litteris persuasionum et comminacionum 
prout eis videbatur exigere destinatis ad eos, sepius laborassem, diuina 
tandem inspirante gracia que finem malis dignatur imponere, cum eterna 
ipsius desposicio moderatur, rem eo vsque deduxi vt quibusdam ex pre- 
dictis exhereditatis °* magnum inter eos locum tenentibus super ipsorum 
reconciliacione colloquium habuerim et tractatum, et cum ipsos ad rei 
perfeccionem nequiuerit peruenire, receptis vt cum suis complicibus 
loquentur induciis, a mea presencia recesserunt et certis die ac loco post 
modicum reddituri. Vt super hiis precedente tractatu secundum celestis 
miseracionis auxilium pacis et tranquillitatis via possit salubriter inueniri, 
post hee vero ad locum exercitus Regis Anglie contra alios rebelles ipsius 
congregatos *’ in castello de Kenilworth proposui me transformare vt de re- 
conciliacione dictorum rebellum et aliis que secundum preteritorum et 
futurorum consideracionem expedire videro tractem et deliberem pro statu 
et negotiis dicti regni. Quia in rebus tanta subuersione commotis ad 
reformacionem ipsarum opus est clemencia, non rigore, sanctitate vestre 
olim pluries et quasi in omnibus litteris meis duxi humiliter supplicandum 
et adhuc, opportunitate consideracionis eius** isto quatinus prefato regi 
et eius per vestra scripta sub ea quam elegeritis moderacione suadere 
dignemini, vt offensoribus suis more nobilium et legitime dominancium se 


*3 MS. ‘ con construxerunt.’ 
® The siege of Kenilworth began 12 June 1266. % MS. ‘ oportunitate.’ 
* MS. ‘ hereditatis,’ *7 MS. ‘ congregato.’ %8 MS, ‘ ius.’ 
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misericordes exhibeant et clementes, ne forte in vltores scelerum iram suam 
conuertat Dominus propter misericordiam petentibus denegatam. 


XXI. To the College of Cardinals |at the beginning of September 1266}*°. 


Datum! a Domino signum in bonum cum regnum nostris commissum 
laboribus intrauimus, qualiter olim per singula vsque in presens’ pro- 
cesserit in euentum, destinate a nobis pagine plenius indicarunt. Et 
quidem per varias sollicitudines anxiosque labores intra illius terre 
vertigines et incertas ac promptas in odium et discordiam voluntates 
multipliciter agitati!®! dum peragrata regione per loca et habitatores ipsius, 
de quibus querende pacis opportunitas exposcebat, de pace regni et 
omnium tranquillo et bono statu agere non omisimus, ac pro eo sequi viri- 
bus nitentes !° et studio vigilanti. Sane quamquam dierum preteritorum 
malicia in mentibus hominum terre illius nec pacem admiserit nec salutem, 
nunc cum pietate celesti signum ad meliora prestante succedit, elaboratis 
et erutis quasi de terre visceribus et profundo maris studiis, intendens in 
Deum et expectans consolacionem a Domino confortata fiducia, quod de 
prelatorum quorundam et baronum ad hee specialiter electorum prudencia 
et voluntate bona pax et concordia et tocius rei ordinacio feliciter 
subsequetur, cuius rei formam et processum ex hiis que domino nostro 
scribimus poteritis plenius intueri. 


XXII. To the Chapter of Worcester {at the beginning of September 1266)'™. 


Instancia cotidiana omnium sollicitudo ecclesiarum quam mater 
ecclesia super filias accepit Domino cum plenitudine potestatis, a nobis in 
partem sollicitudinis ad regnum Anglorum et ecclesiam destinatis ab ipsa 


omnium matre suscepta, licet nostris humeris vix ferenda, nos opportune! 
vocat et importune compellit vt ecclesiarum integrum et salubrem statum 
totius nostre diligencia prosequentes, non solum preterita vel presencia 
grauamina remouere sed eciam futura prohibere, quo possumus attento 
nostre consideracionis studio laboremus. Sane cum sanctissimus pater, 
dominus Clemens pape iiiius, tunc episcopus Sabinensis, apostolice 
sedis legatus, in quondam §.'°° de Monteforti, Comitem Leycestrie, ac 
nonnullos regis '°° Anglie barones et alios eisdem adherentes et omnes alios 
qui eis yrestarent auxilium, consilium, vel fauorem, excommunicacionis 
sentenciam ipsorum manifestis culpis exigentibus mediante iusticia promul- 
garit, et omnium predictorum terras necnon omnium aliorum !° qui ipsis 
prestarent consilium, auxilium, vel fauorem ecclesiastico supposuerit 
interdicto vos tamen sicut ad nos multorum fide dignorum rela- 
cione peruenit, civitate Wigornensi ex adherencia, auxilio, consilio 
et fauore comiti et baronibus Anglie predictis exhibitis prefato supposita 
interdicto huiusmodi, publice ac sollempniter diuina officia celebrastis. 
Quapropter future ecclesie vestre dispendiis que possent ex diutine 
vacacionis et improbabilis eleccionis discrimine prouenire ac vestris 


® The election of the twelve barons and bishops was settled on 31 Aug. 1266; cf. 
Flores Historiarum, ed. Luard, iii. 12. 

100 MS. ‘ Natum.’ 10! MS. ‘ agitatus.’ 102 MS. ‘ nitentis.’ 

13 Walter de Cantelupe, bishop of Worcester, died 12 Feb. 1266 (Stubbs, Reg. 
sacr. Angl. 2nd ed. p. 58). The chancellor Nicolas, archdeacon of Ely, was 
consecrated bishop of Worcester 19 Sept. 1266 (Stubbs, op. cit. p. 63). 

104 MS. ‘ oportune.’ os MS, ‘MM,’ 106 MS. ‘ regi.’ 107 MS. ‘omnes alias.’ 
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laboribus et pressuris, qua possumus industria, occurrere satagentes, 
vniuersitati vestre, qua fungimur auctoritate, districcius inhibemus ne vos, 
quos ex causis predictis constat esse suspensos, ad eleccionem episcopi in 
ecclesia Wigorniensi nunc pastore vacante absque nostra licencia vel 
speciali mandato procedere aliquatinus presumatis. Nos enim ex 
nunc irritum decrevimus et inane si quod contra hance inhibicionem 
nostram a vobis vel aliis quibuscunque contigerit attemptari. 


XXIII. Probably to the Archbishop of Canterbury | September, or early in 
October, 1266)'®. 

Dulcitudo pacis omnia condecorans, de regno Anglorum exulans, 
vtrumque sibi positum Christianorum genus, ecclesiasticum videlicet et 
seculare, sic desolauerat'®, deliquerat, extra debitos fines eiecerat, vt a 
summo in ymum per media in nichil existeret, quod sese infra suos terminos 
conciueret. Sane dum talium audicione commota sacrosancta Romana 
ecclesia, apertis super gentem ipsius regni visceribus et super filios 
inclitos et amicos aure fidei maternos dilatans sinus, nos ad reforma-. 
cionem deformati corporis destinasset, in tantum onus assumptum 
omnium virium nostrarum exercitacionem eo vehementius aperire studui- 
mus '° quo nos ad tanta impares censebamus'''. In eum nostre mentis 
et spei consideracionem secundum datum nobis ab ipso perspicacitatis 
modulum dirigentes qui vitra spem et vota hominum audit, et perficit 
desideria supplicum, et excedit benignitate donandi omnem excellenciam 
meritorum, huiusquidem materiam exposcentes adquerende pacis, vestigia 
curauimus nostrarum cogitacionumque et operacionum molimina con- 
gregare, nichil quoque iuxta permissam nobis a Domino industriam 
omittentes, discriminibus variis corpus nostrum et spiritum nocturnis et 
diurnis affliccionibus committentes, ita vt questum pacis cum omnium 
laborum et meditacionum pondere nobis in delicias et requiem pen- 
saremus. Accepto igitur de gracie diuine munere signo in bono prodiit post 
labores multos, quasi ex luce serenitatis data est benignitas Domini super 
consilium pacem querencium animorum factumque est vt per dominum 
regem illustrem et ceteros regni barones, electis duodecim viris ecclesie 
dignitatis et status iiii. sanctis episcopis et octo ex baronibus, prudencia 
cireumspectis et experientia comprobatis, ad tractandum de uniuersali 
pace regni et statu exhereditorum et ceteris ista contingentibus, sit de hiis 
eorum disposicioni et ordinacioni commissum ; nos quoque vna cum viro 
egregio Henrico serenissimi principis domini Ricardi Romani regis filio, 
si quid ex ordinacione xii. predictorum remaneat, quod perfeccione vel 
immutacione forsan indigeat, nostro debemus iudicio conformare. 
Quoniam autem conuenientibus prefatis episcopis et baronibus apud 
Couentriam ita pium Dominus parauit inicium cause sue vt de venture 
pacis pulcritudine iam speretur, ac dicti ordinatores '!? in proximo venturo 
festo omnium sanctorum ordinacionem suam debeant promulgare. Nos 
attendentes vestram et aliorum prelatorum per viam honestatis non modo 
vtilem sed et necessariam esse presenciam, vt tocius corporis Anglicani 
sanitas et gloria coram oculis videntibus proponatur, et si quid deesse 
contingeret, tantorum et tot consiliis et presidiis adiuuetur, atque in cuius 


8 Ottoboni summons the council at Coventry for 25 October. ' MS. ‘desolant.’ 
0 MS. ‘ studimus.’ MS. ‘ consebamus.’ 112 MS. ‘ ordinaciones,’ 
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boni exultacione pastorum congregacio ad diuine maiestatis gracias 
vnanimi gaudio spiritualis consolacionis assurgat, paternitatem vestram 
rogamus, monemus et hortamur in Domino, vobis auctoritate qua fungimur 
firmiter iniungentes, quatinus viii. kalendas Nouembres apud Couentriam 
vos personaliter conferatis, vbi per vos et alios prelatos ac ceteros ad 
negocium huius conuocatos pax et ordinacio que de beneplacito diuine 


pietatis exierint ''? generali approbacione ac firmacione sollempni con- 
stancius roborentur!"4, 


XXIV. Probably to the Archbishop of Canterbury{[May or June 1267]'*. 


Iniuncti nobis officii debitum ad pacem et tranquillitatem regni ac 
singulorum statum pacificum precipue vero ad animarum salutem 
sollicite perquirendum exponere cupientes, ad hec ante hos dies, qua 
potuimus industria, quibusque credidimus expedire consiliis, curam 
apposuimus diligentem, verum antiqui hostis insidias pacis et pietatis viam 
inquiete malignitatis astuciis attendentes ita nostre sollicitudinis labori- 
bus obstitisse comperimus, vt detrimenta boni pacifici et formidabilis 
dissensionis augmenta de die in diem vehemencius non autem generalis 
subuersionis periculo sensiamus. Quapropter celeste implorantes auxilium 
et ad omnia que pro pace et animarum salute inueniendum officium 
nostrum respicere videantur, cogitacionis et operacionis nostre diligenciam 
pro viribus exercere volentes, venerabilium patrum episcoporum, ceterarum- 
que personarum ecclesiasticarum, quibus pars huiusmodi oneris ex officio 
dignitatis et status incumbit, auxilia et consilia decreuimus implorare, vt !'° 
vna cum eis sub spe diuine miseracionis et gracie donum pacis ab 
Omnipotente recipere mereamur. Quocirca paternitati vestre, qua 
fungimur auctoritate IIT"s quatinus in crastinum beati Johannis Baptiste 
ad nos personaliter, aut si ineuitabili impedimento detenti fueritis, per 
procuratores ad omnia sufficienter instructos, venire curetis, vniuersis 
autem abbatibus, et prioribus abbates proprios non habentibus vestre 
ciuitatis et diocesis, necnon ecclesie vestre capitulo, ex parte nostra per vos 
vel alium districcius iniungatis, vt ipsi abbates et priores, qui exempti 
sunt personaliter, non exempti vero, per vnum ex seipsis ad capituluin 
ipsum per decanum vel vnum ex archidiaconis suis, qui ad omnia sunt 
sufficienter instructi, dicto termino ad nostram presenciam studeant se 
conferre super premissis auctoritate Domino salubris et opportuni consilii 
nobis remedium impensuri. 

XXV. 

Licet humani generis auctor et custos paciatur interdum quod hostis 
hominum maliciam suam exerceat in subuersionem populorum et concus- 
sionem appetere temptet gencium et regnorum, pie tamen respiciens super 
afflictorum misericordiam animam seruari iubet quorum os et animam 
tangi permisit ab antiquissimo'!'’ suggestore. Sensit diebus proximis 
Anglorum !'* inclitum regnum inimici huius insultum latentem insidiis et 
ob falsam '!® virtutis et pacis ymaginem!*° molitur quasi de luteis !*! latibulis 
erumpentem. Sensit et pii redemptoris opem, qui de valido vehementis 


113 MS, ‘ exierit.’ ut MS. ‘ roboretur.’ 

13 Ottoboni summons a council for June 25. 

USMS ‘et.’ 17 MS. ‘ anquissimo.’ 8 MS. ‘angelorum.’ 
19 M§, ‘ falsa.’ 120 MS. ‘ imagine.’ 121 MS. ‘ luteris.’ 
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turbacionis incursu ad agnicionem veritatis et desideria pacis: deceptos 
ab illudente reuocauit errore, docens non frustra corripi, quos ipse non 
despicit, et se diligere filios quos castigat. Sensit et matris ecclesie 
sollicitam et turbatam erga plurima pietatem ab auditu captiuitatis 
filiorum exorbitancium a doctrina et ducatu cecorum tenerrime formidan- 
tem, que de apponendis intenta remediis angelos pacis et consilii pro 
diuersa temporum qualitate dispensat, vt cibum quod libenter vescatur re- 
cipiatde manu prudentium '** et fidelium venatorum ; et nos igitur, quos licet 
tanto inequales oneri tantoque insufficientes'** labori, ad prefati regni 
releuacionem ipsam mater ecclesia destinauit. Intendentes quo possumus 
et molientes pariter quo debemus omnes et singulos, quos in nequicia et 
errore comperimur, ad viam bonam et rectam iuxta datam nobis a Domino 
raciam studuimus reuocare—<«c. 


XXVI. Zo Pope Clement IV. 


In omnibus que sunt '** mihi requisita '*° ad opus errancium in terra 
desolancium, ad cuius onera supportanda me vestra sanctitas destinauit, 
quot et quales mihi labores ingesserit, quibus me pectoris et capitis” 
anxietatibus coartarit est quidem experienti nocius et ferenti pondus quam 
narracio vel scriptura, que singula exarare non sufficit, possit legentis 
aut '?5 audientis conspectui vel auribus indicare. Quantum vero hiis posse 
datur, hactenus satis et sepius ad beatitudinis vestre noticiam scriptorum 
series pertulit, et nunciorum instructa pericia studio mee sollicitudinis 
intimauit. Sed vltra hoc perspicua sancte consideracionis sublimitas cui 
non sufficit quod est ante oculos intueri nescio que sit !*’ nisi lecta ex lectis 
et cx auditis nisi audita perpendens congruos rebus fines lacius intuetur. 
Composita sane laborum sarcina de immensitate ruine que nec medenti 
. spem salutis nec leuanti surgendi fiduciam quibuslibet auspiciis ministrabat. 
Fructum quem morbi duricia seua non protulit, set maiore in oracionum 
iusticia vestra in alto confixarum eruta celestis miseracionis propiciacio con- 
donauit, in conspectu missi agricole iam ostendit qui duplicato '** et viinam 
de superna pietate mensuro!” talento suspiratin requiem iam luce orta putans 
in vanum surgere, qui sedens, ymo discurrens, aquas de torrente sollicitudi- 
nis bibit ct panem angustie manducauit. Et quidem effrenas maxillas 
duramque ceruicem dum ad horam conquiescere video et aspicio non se effe- 
rentem ignis ardorem, non michi restat quo tuciore loco reponam seruandum 
mee spei depositum quam in miserante qui dedit in vestrarum’precium !*° et 
manuum eleuacionis mundicia que ad saxorum munimenta conscendens 
violenter inde rapuit quod humiliter flagitauit. Duo hii dignentur adesse 
vinee culte vigiles et telluris eruderate custodes. Cuius totum quantum 
ea que in me est preualuit fortitudo, sanaui et erexisse videor multarum 
ereccione precium universorum. Quod autem pacis emulus et sancti de- 
populator amoris sedeo in insidiis mouens caudas adhuc fumigancium 
ticionum, quod timorem sedicionis malum prefert gentis illuis leuitas que 
densis agitata turbinibus diu conceptum et editum late dolorem per 
vterum iniquitatis effudit, et cotidianis iactibus quasi cohartante spiritu con- 
cluso eructuare molitur, quod opertos carbones excitat in flammas spiritus 


2 MS. ‘ prudentum.’ 23 MS. ‘ insufficientis.’ 14 MS. ‘sua.’ 
MS. ‘ requies.’ 26 MS. ‘autem.’ 7 MS. ‘scio quia.’ 


MS. ‘ duplato.’ 2 MS. ‘ mansuro.’ ‘80 MS. ‘ precum.’ 
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seductoris, de celo est potestas sublimia concordans que ex toto hee possit 
comprimere vel auferre. Non est hominis nisi eius qui Deus est punici- 
atum alligare solutum, interruptum concludere, redintegrare confractum, 
quibus si quid me addere posse considerem, adhuc paratus in omnia, non 
recusato labore dorsum oneribus incuruarem. FPrope igitur aspiciens 
tempus vt conuertar in requiem et veniam reuisere faciem patris mei et 
sepius optata pedum oscula beatorum actu ipso contingere, atque vt in 
lares proprios et sinum matris redeam peregrinus vbi michi labor est 
requies et vincula quelibet fastigium libertatis, teste michi apud 
alienos conquisita multiplicacione que capud intempestiua congerie 
variauit, clemencie vestre supplico iterum humiliter et deuote quod 
de reditus mei licencia, si nondum a vestre benignitatis gracia 
forsitan emanauit, alias postulata, sic celeriter michi proinde dignemini vt, 
cum ad hoc me iam ceperim gaudio spei et voluntatis studio preparare, 
tempori ad iter congruo ipsa concurrens licencia se coaptet. Adhec de 
viro egregio, regis filio, bone voluntatis, accionis pie, nobilitatis strenue 
fideique deuote, penes sancte paternitatis vestre animum non sine 
attestacione multorum testimonium in consciencie sinceritate deponens, 
eundem, qui signum crucis in terre sancte subsidium deuote suscipere 
intendit, precordiali affeccione in Domino recommendo, supplicans vt qui 
Deo et Christo eius vult humiliter abnegare seipsum sanctum dominum 
et vicarium Christi propicium et benignum inueniat adiutorem. 


XXVIII. To King Louis IX. 

Nouit et attendit paternitatis vestre consideracio qualiter inclitum 
regnum Anglorum, magnum tam in temporalibus quam in spiritualibus 
ecclesie membrum, fide ac deuocione fecundum, diebus proximis, quorum 
adhuc malicia non quiescit, turbatum fuerit et subuersum. Et quidem 
gracia diuina prestante multa post ingressum nostrum requies non modo 
ecclesiasticis verum etiam secularibus personis et rebus adueniens, si ab 
extrinsecus venientibus malis sollicite non '*! defendatur, et tanti scitis 
formidanda esse venena '*?, et tenera '** cicatrix a malis iuxtapositis et adhuc 
feruentibus non secura, per exirinseca facile turbari valeat, et in pristinam 
plage materiam suscitari. Proinde cum regnum prefatum, sicut intra 
sinum matris ecclesie regnum Francorum iuncta facie respicit, ita fraterno 
in fide, caritate, cunctisque auxiliis, affectu ipsius respicere debeat et 
fouere. Maxime autem per eos quos ipsa mater ecclesia pro se et pace 
fidelium nostrum misit'*‘, voluimus vestram prouidenciam inuitare vt 
omnia hiis aduersancia per sapiencie vestre sollicitudinem reprimatis, vt, 
quasi extenso vsque ad nos brachio vestro, gaudeat mater que nos misit 
quod per mutuum auxilium commissa fidelia feliciter gubernentur. 


XXVIII. To the rebel leaders. 


Redeuntibus ad nos venerabili patre in Christo Exoniensi episcopo ac 
prudente viro priore Hospitalis Ierosolimitani in Anglia nunciis nostris, 
receptis quoque litteris vestris, letati sumus in Domino quod voluntatem 
vestram ad ea, que sunt in honore ac reuerencia domini regis et reconcilia- 
cione vestra, confidimus inclinari. Propter quod studium laborum et 
cogitacionum nostrarum hactenus pro vobis habitum libenter et cum 
omni sollicitudine ad promptum et bonum vestri status et reconciliacionis 


131 MS. ‘ nos.’ 132 MS. ‘ venona.’ 133 MS. ‘tonera.’ 134 Omitted in MS, 
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exitum ampliamus, probitatem vestram rogantes et hortantes in Domino 
quatinus cuncta, que ad effectum tante utilitatis vestre ac tocius regni 
tranquillitatem pertinent, vestris animis amplectentes, ad ea vestrorum 
cordium affectum et efficaciam apponatis, et illi ex vobis, quos ad nostram 
presenciam pro huiusmodi rei tractatu duxerimus euocandos, ad nos sub 
secureconductu domini fegis ac filii sui primogeniti, quem obtinebimus 
per litteras eorundem, venire studeant, sic voluntarie et parati vt, prestante 
Domino qui est pacis amator et auctor, propositum nostrum circa hee 
ad optatum finem perducere valeamus. 


XXIX. To the people of England. 

Dominus noster et Deus noster, saluator humani generis Ihesu Christus, 
terram sanctam natiuitatis et conuersacionis, passionis et sepulture ac 
resurreccionis sue, gracia, miseracione et gloria decorauit. In qua vivens et 
apparens hominibus ad uniuersum orbem terrarum redempcionissue miseri- 
cordiam dilatauit. Post hec in celis regnans, vnde ad visitacionem nostram 
descenderat, respicit in terram illam suo sanguine consecratam, et videt. 
canes immundos, blasphemos crucis et sui nominis inimicos, ambulantes et 
conculeantes illam, in execracionibus suis celestia munera et loca sanctifi- 
cata fedantes abhominacionibus impietatis, et Christiani nominis profes- 
sores miserabilibus exterminiis trucidantes.'*® Vocat ergo Saluator noster 
ad omnes, qui se recognoscunt ab ipso redemptos, vt videat si est intelligens 
ad eum, si est qui reputet iniurias que sibi a nefandis et horrendis 
hostibus inferuntur. Vocat eciam sancta mater ecclesia deuotos filios et 
fideles et eos incomparabilibus inuitat muneribus que reliquit in thesauris 
eius dispensacio Redemptoris, et relinquit peccata multa hiis qui multum 
diligunt et currunt ad illius terre subsidium opportunum, sicut per 
apostolicas et nostras litteras iam late apud vos credimus diuulgatum. 
Licet autem moniciones et exhortaciones nostras ad vos per legitimos viros 
diebus hiis duxerimus destinandas, quia tamen merito res ista nos '** angit, 
et debet omnium fidelium mentes pia compassione distringere, nobilitatem 
et sinceram fidem vestram rogamus et monemus in Domino et, quibus 
possumus partibus et instancia, flagitamus quatinus ad tantum et tale 
Saluatoris obsequium vos viriliter attingentes, et veloci cursu rebus sanctis 
et donis Dei succurrentes, animosa virtute signum viuifice crucis in ipsius 
terre sancte subsidium assumatis. (Quicumque vero iam sumpserunt aut 
sunt, inspirante Domino, assumpturi, sic prudenter cum ylari celeritate se 
preparent vt eum, pro cuius amore id faciunt, vere non ficte diligere 
videantur, et in proximo generali passagio, cum mandatum acceperint, iter 
arripiant '** ad misericordiam '** peragendum. 


XXX. Probably to some friend abroad. 


Sol iusticie Christus Dominus illuminans mirabiliter vt non possint 
ad sapientiam eius set turbentur hii, qui in corde alto non sapiunt solem 
hunc, cum magis ascenderint, exaltari, annunciat de ea amico suo quod 
possessio eius sit et ad eam possit ascendere, si ambulauerit in corde 
humili et gressu pacifico, et '** dulce lumen et delectabile oculis videre, 
solem quasi aduena silens et quasi peregrinus secretorum admirans, non 


‘35 MS. ‘ crucidantes.’ 136 MS, ¢ non.’ ‘37 MS. ‘ arripant.’ 
138 MS. ‘ misericordia.’ ‘8? Omitted in MS. 
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minuens maiestatem. Quomodo sane Anglorum terre sol iste splenduerit a 
diebus antiquis, et super incolas eius graciam sancte benediccionis effuderit, 
indicat plenitudo fidei, sciencia veritatis, errorum eliminacio '°, cultusque 
sacrorum, et ad decorem domus Domini feruens et deuota dilecciocrescens in 
templum sanctum in Domino et in obsequio racionabili fructum exhibens 
in tempore suo, ita vt hiis, qui precesserant, quasi supergrediens in admira- 
cionem daretur, et posteris esset in luce candelabri speculum et exemplar. 
Qualiter vero diebus proximis obtenebrato sole aurum non refulserit optimo 
colore mutato, et preualens potestas tenebrarum columpnas medias forti et 
terribili agitacione concusserit, extendens manum in patres et pastores 
gregum principibus et optimatibus supplantatis, et ponens preuaricacionem 
et furorem in oculis attonitis et magna cogitantibus in corde alto, vt auer- 
terent se ab aspectu matris, que ipsos genuerat sponso celesti, pane 
cotidiano cibauerat, et vitalibus nutriuerat alimentis, videntes vident, et 
intelligentes intelligunt, et fructum malicie plurimi commederunt in 
amaritudine anime sue, et ex eis plurimi simplices et insontes, ac nondum 
fine imposito diebus malis mouetur affliccione vniuersa terra hec, et 
paratur vsque ad‘! triste flagicium pie ac misericorditer deplorandum. 
Et quidem cum ex primo doloris auditu viscera matris ecclesie de talium 
filiorum errore doloris gladius pertransisset, misit ipsam manum ad forcia, 
tollens de gremio suo electum ex milibus virum sanctum et reuerendum, 
tune Sabinensem episcopum, quem pro reuelacione collapse materie et 
reuocacione filiorum errancium comimisso '*? sibi plene legacionis officio des- 
tinauit. Hic autem veniens vt iacentem sanaret '** egrotum, cum delusus '*4 : 
per insidias regis superborum super apportata sedentis bona et sancta 
sollicitudine non intrasset, tandem sublimiore iudicio ad maiora carismata 
reseruatus et de parte oneris assumptus in plenitudinem potestatis, opus, in 
quo laborauerant manus eius, quadam attenciore cura complectens, nos, 
licet inuitos et tanto impares oneri, ad laborem quem temptauerat duxit 
e vestigio destinandos. Cum autem, diuina comitante gracia et respiciente 
super contricione regni et ecclesie Anglicane, terram motam a facie 
tempestatis fuissemus ingressi, proposuimus ante oculos nostros vt eorum, 
que male posita fuerant, vnumquodque iuxta datam nobis a diuina 
pietate industriam ex officii nostri debito ad suos terminos duceremus. 
3 





XXXI. To the Archbishops of Ireland [August 1267]. 


In opus Domini datum sancte matris ecclesie ministerium vt edificet 
et destruat, euellat et plantet, aream congregans absque indicio secretorum 
et custodiens illam in manifestacione censure, ita propinquos respicit, vt y 
remotos quoque filios amplectatur, neutros ab vtero alienos reputans quos 
pari semine concepit, dolore peperit, et peruigili studio lactis et panis 
alimentis salubriter educauit. Quin etiam celestibus oculis eleuatis a 
terra, loca '*° propinqua vel distancia non distinguens, esse preciosum videt 
eligens quod est fide preclarum, quod caritatis ignibus inflammatum. 
Sane hiis electiuis oculis super ecclesiam et gentem fidelium Ybernorum 
respiciens, ipsa mater ecclesia et inter peculiares filios ipsos annumerans, 


140 MS. ‘ eluminacio.’ Ml MS. ‘ quam.’ 

142 MS. ‘ commissos.’ M3 MS. ‘ sanare.’ 1 MS. * delusa.’ 

48 Ottoboni summons the archbishops to appear with their suffragans &c. in the 
next month of September on St. Michael’s day. M6 MS, ‘loco.’ 
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veluti fidei sinceritate feruentes et multa spiritualium bonorum claritate 
dotatos, eos olim ad medelam vel consolacionem pro tempore opportunam !*7 
sepe amoris sui dulcedine visitauit. Quod quidem materna sollicitudine 
prosequens et cotidiana instancia non omittens, nos licet inuitos et oneri !* 
pro laboris magnitudine non facili nostros humeros submittentes'* ad ipsos 
commisso nobis ibidem atque in Anglia, Scocia et Wallia plene legacionis 
officio destinauit. Quia vero Anglie regnum in tempestate ac turbine 
miserabiliter constitutum nos ad reuelacionem suam nunc vsque detinuit 
et recidiuis morbis prout animo gerebamus nequiuimus exhibere. Qua- 
propter super multorum reformacione que tam in regno Anglie quam in 
partibus vestris maxime circa spiritualia non modicum expedit exhiberi, 
propter quod vestra presencia et consiliis indigemus, paternitatem vestram 
monemus, rogamus et hortamur'® attente vobis qua fungimur auctori- 
tate '*! in virtute obediencie ac sub pena suspensionis, quam ipso facto 
incurratis si mandatum nostrum neglexeritis adimplere, pro reformacione 
huius ac pro vestre et precium vestrarum bono statu, quem sincere 
mentis studiis insectamur, districte precipiendo mandantes, quatinus vos,° 
patres archiepiscopi, associatis vobis singulis suffraganeis vestris persona- 
liter, ceteri vero per vnum aut duos prelatos vel alios procuratores 
ydoneos et solempnes, ad festum beati Michaelis Archangeli, quod erit 
proximo futuro mense Septembris, ad presenciam nostram ac dilacione 
postposita veniatis, alioquin ex tunc contra vos ad alias penas secundum 


datam nobis specialem a sede apostolica potestatem, prout expedire 
videbimus, procedemus. 


XXXII. To King Henry III. 


Dilectum et graciosum in conspectu matris ecclesie inclitum Anglie 
regnum in rectitudine fidei et sinceritate deuocionis matris alimenta 
cognoscens, et sub vmbra illius in produccione bonorum fructuum suauiter 
requiescens, sicut amoris dulcedinem in tempore bono in diebus pacis 
accepit, ita diebus malis et in tempore desolacionis de ipsius matris 
sollicitudine compassionis affectum et releuancia sensit auxilia, de quibus 
olim multa pacis et salutis prouidente Deo remedia processerunt. Sane 
in desolacionem ipsius regni que ante his'*? diebus gentem ipsam commovit 
et variis turbacionibus agitauit inter multa excogitata suffragia dirigens 
sancte consideracionis intuitum, ipsa mater ecclesia nos ad regnum illum, 
quasi ad vineam electam quam in dextre Domini virtute plantauit, de 
gremio suo mittens onus graue super humeros nostros imposuit commisso 
nobis legacionis '** officio, in quo ad reuelacionem collapsi regni et perturbate 
gentis manum sollicitudo nostra supponeret et attentum nostre diligencie 
studium vigilaret. Nos autem onus aspicientes quamuis arduum et 
multis perplexitatibus inuolutum per bonum obediencie matri ecclesie 
parentes humiliter, et in spiritu compassionis ad regnum illum quod 
sincere diligimus nostra viscera commouentes, et difficile pondus assump- 
simus, et postpositis ceteris nostre mentis intencionem coaptauimus 
oneri perferendo, propositum nostrum totis cogitacionum et operacionum 
nostrarum viribus a principio vsque in presens iuxta datam nobis a Domino 
graciam prosequentes. Verum cum abyssus iudiciorum aliter futura 


“7 MS. ‘ oportunam.’ 8 MS. ‘ oneris.’ 19 MS. ‘sit mittentes.’ 
80 MS. ‘ pa. v. mo. ro. et hor”! MS. ‘au.’ ™? M8. ‘hos.’ '* MS. ‘ligacionis.’ 
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disponens quam possit mens humana statuere, gentis huius et regni 
condicionem multorum exigentibus peccatis, in partem ire sue quasi 
misericordie Dominus oblitus euerterit, iam abiecto Dei timore, igne fidei 
et caritatis extincto, matris ecclesie deuocione sepulta, regis et federis 
societate soluta, veritatis et iusticie tramite declinato, et confuso in 
omnibus ordine, prophanantur diuina et sancta, maculantur spiritualia, 
diripiuntur ecclesiarum bona, aliena quasi propria vsurpantur, effundatur 
sanguis innoxius, et sine auctoritate potestatis et iuris ordine indicium 
agitur, et gladius exercitetur, et truncato pacis et iusticie brachio dicitur 
bonum malum et malum bonum, lucem tenebras et tenebras lucem ponunt 
et menciuntur in tenebris ambulantes. Propterea nos inter hee dis- 
crimina ergastula constituti '** spei nostre oculum ad omnipotentem Deum 
erigentes, qui post caliginem tenebrarum dat spectacula serenitatis 
erumpere de ipsius beneplacito, fidelium et iustorum mentes et opera in 
auxilium et succursum nostri officii, quod ex predictis malis est multipliciter 
alligatum, quibus possumus largicionibus, studiose requirimus et leuatis 
vocibus inuocamus. Nos enim omnibus vere poenitentibus et confessis, 
qui ad nos personaliter accesserint nobis ad pacem et reformacionem regni 
auxilium et consilium impensuri, auctoritate nobis a sede apostolica super 
hoc specialiter concessa omnium remissionem concedimus peccatorum, 
paternitati vestre eadem auctoritate mandantes quatinus subditis vestris 
locis et horis ad hoc competentibus id studeatis publice ac sollempniter 
nunciare. 
XXXIII. To Pope Clement IV. 


Sicut egrotarium '*’ passio incessanti dolore concuciens successiuis 
eiulantibus cedere nescit, donec ad remedium ducitur vel ad mortem, ita 
hominum terre illius cuius in medelam datus a sanctitate vestra laboro 
subuenire languoribus. Sibi succrescit et exaggeratur iniquitas vtique, vix 
ad remotos dirigende noticie sufficientibus nunciis vel seripturis ymo im- 
possible sit vt cotidie, sibi velut vndis maris in turbine succedentibus, 
certa nunciacio de longinquo subseruiat '*® quibus presencium cogitacio vel 
inspeccio ipsa non sufficit, cum iam se prementibus vna vni coniungitur 
et per eas incessus etiam spiraculo denegatur. Et quidem data!” in 
bonum signa, que quouis auspicio maris et terre tranquillitatem in hiis, 
qui contra regnum tenebant mare in nauibus et castrum munitissimum in 
medio regionis, victoriosa et verisimili sponsione promiserant, prout mea in 
dominacionis vestre noticiam scripta sepius protulerunt, ita in vanum quasi 
ante lucem surgencia concidisse videntur, vt velud egri somnia mera '** 
et umbra nubis vento impulsa validissimo nil producant. Quibusdam 
namque sublatis, dum viget pestis interior que auferri non potest, salus 
inutiliter procuratur. Sic'*® est mala voluntas in cordibus singulorum 
multis circumstanciis roborata, que ex diuturnis bonorum temporalium 
detrimentis ita spiritum euacuauit a bonis, vt erga ecclesiam et ecclesias- 
ticas personas et iura nulla religio vel deuocio protendatur, maxime vero 
in prelatis et clericis qui preteritis confracti oppressionibus nouas de- 
plorant, et ita et aperte detracciones et susurria de corde malo eructancia 
prolabuntur. Sic praua est generacio et exasperans p. s. et infi,'®° vt 
timeri possit quod quasi a Deo despecti frustra corripi videantur. Illusi 


‘4 MG. ‘ constitui.’ 185 MS. ‘ egretarius.’ 56 MS. ‘ subseruat.’ 
7 MS. ‘ datam.’ 8 MS. ‘ sompmera.’ 589 MS. ‘ hec.’ 1 Sic MS. 
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enim a suggestionibus'*' prauis et indurati in illis, animum applicari 
nequeunt, ymo et aures auertunt, cum audiunt veritatem, quos vexacio 
amissionis temporalium perturbauit, et opprimit desperacio resurgendi. Ex 
hiis et aliis que singula referri non possunt ecclesiarum depredaciones et in 
rebusipsarum violencie tam ab hostibus quam ab hiis qui videntur esse amici 
clam et manifeste procedunt, et ex omni parte regionis sediciones, insidie, 
doli, coniuraciones, et nefarie facciones insurgunt, et quasi de conquassata 
materia ab ymis sedibus frequenter audiuntur crepitus et subite moni- 
ciones. Omnibus autem et singulis prolapsis in malum, dum causa male 
voluntatis auferri non potest, vix auferri poterit et causa, tum '®? inter hee 
anxius, dum ad bonum opere et cogitacione laboro, mala volentibus odiosus 
efficior, et si a cunctis deficerem et silerem, infestum me facit illis figura 
et nomen officii quod pretendo, et quod in reuerenciam et deuocionem 
solet fideles adducere ipsos, in odium animorum et obcecacionem linguarum 
trahit auditum matris ecclesie dulee nomen. Super hiis ergo intendat 
paterne sapiencie ac prudencie altitudo consilia et remedia salutis 
apponere que de celestis fonte consilii et misericordia patris eterni 
poterit deriuare. Que diligenter attendens vestra clemencia et que vide- 
buntur vtilia superaddens, ommnem moram que super hiis periculosa est 
dignetur excludere, michi noctem obscuram illuminans suis consiliis et 
mandatis qua se multi '® illius regni et gentis in omni condicione, sexu, 
statu, et professione sunt miserabiliter inuolute. 


XXXIV. To Alexander III, king of Scotland. 


Dum preteritorum exempla reuoluimus et antecessorum vestrorum in 
fide ac reuerencia erga matrem ecclesiam preclara merita recensemus, 
gaudemus in Domino, et in habundancia sue misericordie delectamur, qui 
benedicciones suas et agnicionem fidei et deuocionis ardorem in sponsam, 
que corpus suum est, cuius ipse est caput, effundit super gentes et regna, vt 
interdum fecundius influat super ea, que a matre omnium fidelium et 
ecclesiarum capite, sacrosancta, Romana ecclesia, maiore locorum distancia 
separantur. Sane hanc deuocionis et fidei claritatem in pectore vestre sereni- 
tatis aspiciens ipsa mater ecclesia, et personam pariterque honorem vestrum 
multa gracia dileccionis amplectens, sic vt nos haberet erga vos sui sequaces 
amoris, ymo quod licenter scribimus, nos inter alios sedentes in eius 
gremio, potest in vestri nominis et honoris dileccione preferre, ita ipsius 
reuerencia et nostra in vos affeccio specialis magnificencie vestre animum 
erga nos et commissum nobis officium inclinare merito debuerunt. Prop- 
terea siquidem non sine admiracione loquimur et cum quadam turbacione 
notamus, quod cum ad partes vestras super hiis, que ad ipsum spectant 
officium, speciales nuncios nostros absque magnis ecclesiarum vel 
personarum oneribus duxerimus destinandas, primo sine mandati nostri 
execucione penitus vacuo redeunte, secundus '* non inueniens plus gracie 
uel amoris, inter cetera que passus est, comminaciones inferende mortis ab 
aliquibus nunciis vestre serenitatis accepit. Quod eo amplius mentem 
vestram ledere debet, et nostram quo per vos, sub quibus debuit quiuis 
eciam maleficus omnis libertatis securitate gaudere, nobis, qui eum 
misimus, irrogata videtur iniuria, ita eciam cum eo actum est in predictis 


‘6! MS. repeats ‘ illusi . . . suggestionibus.’ 6? MS. ‘ causatum.’ 
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vi metu iniuriarum et mortis de regno vestro recedere sit coactus. Dicitur 
quoque contra nos edictum a vestra celsitudine processisse, vt super hiis 
que pro nobis et officio nostro agenda sunt nemo prefato nuncio nostro 
obediat vel intendat. In quibus omnibus nec deuocionem in Deum et 
sanctam ecclesiam nec dileccionem in personam nostram conspicimus 
aliquatenus operari, dum et que inhonesta sunt fiunt, et que sunt debita 
denegantur. Verum cum tam magnificencie vestre quam prelatis et clero 
regni propter vos maxime iam non semel set sepius duxerimus ex multa 
paciencia deferendum, nec adhuc delacionis et honorificencie animum 
deponentes, excellenciam vestram monemus, rogamus et hortamur !® in 
Domino, et in reuerencia sancte matris ecclesie suademus, quatinus in 
hiis que circa promissa vestri honoris interesse videntur, nullius eorum 
seduccionibus vestra serenitas adquiescat, qui temporale commodum pocius 
quam Dei vel ecclesie reuerenciam acceptantes, aures regum et principum 
laicali simplicitate credulas vana et callida fraude decipiunt, et eas ad 
iniquitatem et perfidiam ducere sub colore iusticie moliuntur. Sed que 
male et inprouide processerunt, sic ad honestam et corone regie ac fideli 
conuenientem emendacionem reducere satagatis, vt deuocionis vestre 
sinceritatem sancta mater ecclesia recognoscat, et dileccionis nostra 
meritum in vobis sine causa perire minime senciamus. Alioquin celsitudo 
vestra cognoscat, quod hee pati saluo nostri officii debito non valentes, 
contra vos, licet inuiti, et ceteros nostrum impedientes officium tam ex 
nostre legacionis viribus quam ex speciali et multiplici nobis ab apostolica 
sede tradita potestate, prout iustum fuerit et expedire videbimus, pro- 
cedemus. 


XXXV. To Pope Clement IV |after 29 September 1267). 


Dextera Domini super mensuram peccati et meriti adiciens misera- 
cionem et gloriam diebus hiis quibus recentibus super veteres innouata 
plagis regni turbacio vsque nutauit in casum, vultum sue pietatis 
aperuit, et faciem benignitatis ostendit, et consilia malignitatis manente 
in eternum misericordie sue consilio dissipauit. Sane qualiter circa 
principium Quadragesimi vsque in diem xii Kalendas Iulii fluctuante 
discordia, demum reconciliacio de manu Domini ministrata processerit, 
sanctitati vestre tam per litteras quam per nuncios plene significacionis 
indicio patuerunt. Post hec autem cum inter cetera potissimum restaret 
vt L. principem Wallie, magnum et potens regni Anglie membrum, quilongo 
iam tempore in partem discordie multis inde secutis dispendiis fuerat 
segregatus, ad pacem et reconciliacionem adducere laborarem, in partes 
marchie illius vna cum rege et filiis eius et aliis baronibus me conferre 
curaui; atque ita Deo propicio tractantibus pacis sollicite premissis effectum 
est vt eo prestante qui facit concordiam in sublimibus suis et inferiora 
dignatur '*7 et '®* a suo moderamine non relinquit, inter prefatos regem et 
principem competens vtriusque honori bonum pacis aduenerit, et post 
eius composicionem reuerencie debita exhibicio cum iuramento et aliis 
contingentibus eidem regi ab ipso principe mutuaque hine inde colloquia 
et cetera pacis et bone voluntatis signa prodierint, comitante deuota letici 


16 MS. ‘mo. ro. et hor.’ 

166 Tlewelyn acknowledged that he held his principality of Henry III 29 Sept. 1267 ; 
ef. Flores Historiarwm, ed. Luard, iii. 16. 
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et exultacione fidelium subiectorum. Hiis ita de thesauris diuine bonitatis 
in consolacionem hominum descendentibus, que per sanctorum oracionum 
ascensum in conspectum Altissimi vestre sanctitatis hoscia fidelis et 
pastoralis fervor sollicitudinis eruisse speratur, clemenciam vestram 
imploro suppliciter et deuote quatinus ad Dominum scillante oculo 
oculo '® beatitudinis vestre pro iam repertorum in dicto regno conserua- 
cione, firmitate, atque in melius processu pariter et augmento, sancti patris 
dulcedo et pii ac summi cura pastoris apud Altissimum in eleuacione 
spiritus intercedant. 


XXXVI. Probably to the Archbishop of Canterbury [before ' 5 July, 1268). 


Celestis pietas, dissimulans peccata hominum et sanctorum preces 
admittens siue a conformatis iam claritati sue siue ab hiis, qui adhuc in 
terra ex materia lutea consistentes se super omne quod terrenum est 
virtutum meritis eleuarunt, regnum Anglie inclitum, diebus proximis 
multiplici guerrarum turbine et tempestate concussum et numerosa 
fidelium multitudine in manu tribulacionis et ore gladii cadente misera- 
biliter desolatum, post ingressum in ipsum tanta miseracione respexit vt 
iam inter discordes reformata concordia et regnantis solium sua magestate 
consurgat, et inferiorum gradus suis locis coapti proprie libertatis 
securitate letentur. Propterea de munere accepto pro quo nos ad regnum 
illum non tam yoluntarios quam obedientes et oneris grauitate humeros 
non impauide submittentes sancta mater ecclesia destinauit, flectimus 
genua nostra et in accionibus graciarum manus nostras leuamus ad eum 
qui potens est pacis et belli, qui perdit gentes et subuersa restituit, qui suo 
in eternum manente consilio dissipat concilia gencium, eciam et inferiora 
secundum propositum voluntatis sue miseracionum suarum regimine 
moderatur; huic vota nostra persoluimus, et quas sufficimus laudes 
referimus, qui diebus nostre villicacionis fructum op atum reddidit quem 
mittenti et expectanti nos matri cum exultacione de filiis reportemus. Hiis 
sane circa promissa paratis a diuina clemencia quamquam de spiritualium 
reformacione ac disciplina ecclesiarum, veluti dignorum nepote in quibus 
via salutis eterne consistit, post corporum pacem ac terrenorum disposi- 
cionem agere videretur forsan ordo prerosterus, quitamena temporis malicia 
et timore ruine maioris est necessario commutatus, iam alligatis vasis que 
extrinsecus magnis hyancia scissuris aquam naufragii suscipere videbantur, 
oportere censemus vt instancia nostra in alcius retia ducens ad ecclesia- 
rum statum et regiminis ipsarum gubernacula et ad regencium mores et 
actus sollicitudinem nostri producat officii, vi ex omni parte, quantum in 
nobis est, totum sanantes nostrum, sicut iubemur a Domino, ministerium 
impleamus. Ad hoc igitur veluti arduum summis vigiliis et absque negli- 
gencia prosequendum, vestris et ceterorum maxime, qui pastorali funguntur 
officio, consiliis et auxiliis indigentes, paternitati vestre in virtute obediencie 
firmiter ac districte qua fungimur auctoritate mandamus, quatinus infra 
tres septimanas post suscepcionem presencium decanorum, archidiacono- 
rum, abbatum, priorum, et aliarum personarum ecclesiasticarum vestre 


1 MS. repeats. 

© Ottoboni left England 5 July 1268; cf. Annales Lond. ed. Stubbs, p. 79. The 
letter was perhaps a summons to the council which Ottoboni held in London in 
April 1268, 
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diocesis, de quibus expedire videritis, synodum conuocetis in defectus et 
errores tam rebus quam personis ecclesiasticis imminentes et alia que 
correccione aut legis sanccione inueneritis indigere sollicite perquirentes, 
eadem nobis infra xv dierum spacium post celebratam huius synodum vel 
per fideles et discretos viros transmittere procuretis, et hoc nichilominus 
non contenti post hee super premissis tam per vos quam per alios, quos ad 
id videritis adhibendos, plene deliberacionis vigilanciam opponatis, vt cum 
vos ad presenciam nostram vocari contigerit nos plenariam instruccionem 
recipientes a vobis ea statuere et ordinare possimus per quem auctorem 
Domino suppleantur defectus, corrigantur errores, exstirpentur vicia, 
inserantur virtutes, cultus augeatur diuinus, et deuocio, que multo iam 
tempore in partibus hiis tepuit, accendatur, et nos salutis animarum 
fructum, qui perire non potest, de laborum nostrorum seminibus colligentes 
cum exultacione ad eum qui misit nos celeriter redire possimus, nostros de 
huius salute manipulos deferentes, datum etc. 


ELIZABETHAN GLEANINGS. 
I. ‘ Defender of the Faith, and so forth.’ 


For nearly two hundred and fifty years the solemn style and title 
of the king or queen of this country ended with the words ‘and so 
forth,’ or in Latin et caetera. On the first day of the nineteenth 
century a change was made. Queen Victoria’s grandfather became 
king of a ‘ United Kingdom’ of Great Britain and Ireland. He 
ceased to be king of France. He also ceased to be ‘and so 
forth.’ 

Had this phrase always been meaningless? I venture to 
suggest that it had its origin in a happy thought, a stroke of 
genius. 

If we look at the book to which we naturally turn when we 
would study the styles and titles of our English kings, if we look 
at Sir Thomas Hardy’s Introduction to the Charter Rolls, we 
shall observe that the first sovereign who bears an ‘ &e.’ is Queen 
Elizabeth. Now let us for a moment place ourselves in the first 
days of her reign. Shall we not be eager to know what this new 
queen will call herself, for will not her style be a presage of her 
policy ? No doubt she is by the Grace of God of England, France, 
and Ireland Queen. No doubt she is Defender of the Faith, though 
we cannot be sure what faith she will defend. But is that all? 
Is she or is she not Supreme Head upon earth of the Church of 
England and Ireland ? 

The full difficulty of the question which this young lady had to 
face so soon as she was safely queen may not be justly appreciated 
by our modern minds. We say, perhaps, that acts of parliament 
had bestowed a certain title, and had since been repealed by other 
acts of parliament. But to this bald statement we must make two 


additions. In the first place, one at least of the Henrician statutes 
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had declared that the headship of the church was annexed to the 
kingship by a bond stronger and holier than any act of parliament : 
to wit, by the very word of God.' In the second place, one of the 
Marian statutes had rushed to the opposite limit. It had in effect 
declared that Henry’s ecclesiastical supremacy had all along been 
a nullity. It had indeed excused Queen Mary’s temporary 
assumption of a title that was not rightfully hers, and documents 
in which the obnoxious phrase occurred were not for that reason to 
be invalid ; but it applauded Mary for having seen the error of her 
ways, and having of her own motion rejected a title which no 
parliament could lawfully confer.’ 

It was a difficult problem. On both sides there were men with 
extreme opinions, who, however, agreed in holding that the solution 
of the question was not to be found in any earthly statute book. 
That question had been answered for good and all in one sense or 
the other by the ius divinum, by the word of God. We know that 
Elizabeth was urged to-treat the Marian statutes as void or 
voidable, because passed by a parliament whose being was un- 
lawful, since it was summoned by a queen who had unlawfully 
abdicated her God-given headship of the church.’ This, if in our 
British and Calvinian way we make too free with the Greek version 
of Thomas Liber’s name, we may call the opinion of the im- 
moderate Erastians :—what God has joined together man attempts 
to put asunder ‘under pain of nullity.’ At the opposite pole 
stood a more composite body, for those who would talk of the 
vanity of all attempts to rob Christ’s vicar of his vicariate were 
being reinforced by strange allies from Geneva, where Calvin had 
spoken ill of Henricianism. Then between these extremes there 
was room for many shades of doctrine, and in particular for that 
which would preach the omnicompetence of parliament. 

Then a happy thought occurs. Let her highness etceterate 
herself. This will leave her hands free, and then afterwards she 
can explain the etceteration as occasion shall require. Suppose 
that sooner or later she must submit to the pope, she can still say 
that she has done no wrong. She can plead that, at least in some 
of his documents, King Philip, the catholic king, etceterates him- 
self. There are always, so it might be said, some odds and ends 
that might conveniently be packed up in ‘ and so forth.’ What of 
the Channel Islands, for example? They are not parts of England, 
and they are hardly parts of France. Besides, even Paul IV 
would be insaner than we think him, if, when securing so grand a 
prize as England, he boggled over an &c. And then, on the other 
hand, if her grace finds it advisable, as perhaps it will be, to declare 
that the Marian statutes are null, she cannot be reproached with 


' Stat. 37 Hen. VIII, c. 17. ? Stat. 1 & 2 P. et M. c. 8, secs. 42, 43. 
* See the oration of John Hales in Fox, Acts and Monuments, ann. 1558, 
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having been as bad as her sister, for we shall say that no reasonable 
man, considering all that has happened, can have doubted that the 
‘&e.’ signified that portion of King Henry’s title and King Edward’s 
title which, for the sake of brevity, was not written in full. Lastly, 
suppose that the parliament which is now to be summoned is 
willing to go great lengths in an Erastian and protestant direction, 
no harm will have been done. Indeed, hereafter the queen’s high- 
ness in her exercise of her ecclesiastical supremacy may find it 
advisable to assert that this supremacy was in being before any 
parliament recognised its existence, and therefore is not to be 
controlled even by the estates of the realm. Therefore let her be 
‘defender of the faith, and so forth.’ He who knows what faith is 
‘the’ faith will be able to make a good guess touching the import 
of ‘ and so forth.’ 

And now it must be allowed that, though, so far as I am aware, 
Elizabeth is the first sovereign of this country who is solemnly 
etceterated, there may seem to be evidence to the contrary. It 
had been usual in certain classes of records to abbreviate the king’s 
style. A king whose full style was Henry, by the Grace of God 
King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and Count of Anjou, might well become upon a roll H. d. g. Rex 
Angl. de. What I believe to be new in Elizabeth’s reign is the 
addition of ‘ &c.’ to an unabbreviated style. When she has called 
herself Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and Defender of the 
Faith, she has given herself all the titles that were borne by her 
father and brother, save one only, and in the place of that one she 
puts ‘&e.’ The change is the more remarkable because of all people 
who have ever reigned in England her immediate predecessors had 
the best excuse for an etceteration. But no: whatever King 
Philip’s Spanish chancery may have done, King Philip and Queen 
Mary are not etceterated in solemn English documents. The 
whole wearisome story must be told: Jerusalem must not be for- 
gotten, nor Tyrol. Even the town-clerk at Cambridge, when he is 
writing out the borough accounts, will write of Flanders and Milan. 
Then comes Elizabeth with her conveniently short title, with no 
duchies, archduchies, and counties to be enumerated; and yet she 
must be &c. 

Now let us discover, if we can, the moment of time at 
which the etceteration began. So to do is the more important 
because I am not in a position to contend that this addition to the 
royal style is to be found in every place in which, if my theory be 
true, it ought to occur. In particular any one who relied only on the 
officially printed volumes of statutes might infer that the change 
took place before the parliament of 1563, but after the parliament 
of 1559. On the other hand, we may see the little syllable in a 
writ of 21 Jan. 1559 which prorogued parliament from the 28rd 
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to the 25th of that month. Occasionally a clerk will make a slip, 
an omissive slip: especially, by leaving unmodified an old 
formula which he ought to modify. So let us look at the very first 
document in which Queen Elizabeth announced her royal will and 
pleasure. In Humfrey Dyson’s collection at the British Museum 
lies the proclamation, ‘imprynted at London by Richard Jugge,’ 
which tells us how it hath pleased Almighty God to call to his 
mercy out of this mortal life, to our great grief, ‘ our deerest suster 
of noble memory,’ and how the kingdoms of England, France, and 
Ireland, ‘ with all maner titles and rights thereunto in any wise 
apperteyning,’ have come to Us, ‘Elizabeth, by the grace of God 
Queene of Englande Fraunce and Ireland defendour of the fayth. &e.’ 4 

A little later Mary’s body was borne to the grave, and there 
was heraldic display, of which an apparently official account is 
extant.* Heralds are bound to be careful of titles. The late queen 
had a lengthy title, but it must be recited at full length. Then, 
when the dirge has been chanted and the crowd is questioning 
whether many more dirges will be chanted in England, comes the 
demand for a loyal shout for a new queen, whose title is brief, but 
who is something that her sister was not : for she is &e. 

Then we know that parliament had hardly assembled (25 Jan.) 
before the commons appointed (30 Jan.) a committee to consider 
the validity of the summons which had called them together, and 
of the writs by virtue whereof some of Mary’s last parliaments 
were holden. The committee reported (3 Feb.) that the omission 
of the words Supremum Caput was no cause of nullity. I should 
suppose that Elizabeth’s ministers had by this time decided—and 
surely it was a wise decision—that whatever ecclesiastical changes 
were to be made should be made in a straightforward manner by 
repeal, and should not be attempted by means of a theory which 
Roman catholics and Calvinists would accuse of blasphemy and 
the plain man would charge with chicane. It may be, therefore, 
that they never had to rely on their ‘ &c.;’ but some of us would 
gladly have been present at the deliberations of that committee. 

Some years later certain English members of the Roman church 
were consulting some high authority—not the pope himself, but 
some high authority—touching the course of conduct that they 
ought to pursue towards a queen whom Pius V had denounced as 
excommunicate and deposed. Their questions and the answers 
that were given thereto were published by Dr. Creighton in this 
Review." These scrupulous persons desire to know whether 


‘ Brit. Mus., Grenville 6463. I refer to this precious volume because, as I under- 
stand, what is there to be seen is one of the very papers that came from Jugge’s office. 

5 State Papers, Domestic, vol. i. no. 32 (MS.); see Foreign Calendar for 1559-60, 
p. exxviii. 

6 Eneuish Historicat Review, vii. 81. 
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Elizabeth may be called Queen of England, and, if so, whether 
the ‘ &c.’ may be added. Question and answer run as follows :— 


Cum Elizabetha in forma titulorum adiungat in fine ‘ et caetera,’ quo 
intelligitur esse ecclesiae supremum caput, quoniam eo excepto omnes alii 
tituli expresse nominantur, an catholici hoc intelligentes possunt salva 
fidei professione etiam illam particulam ‘et caetera’ adiungere ? 

Licet haeretici per illam vocem ‘et caetera’ intelligant caput ecclesiae 
Anglicanae, non coguntur tamen catholici ita eam intelligere: ea enim 
vox indifferens est ad alia multa : immo vox est quae ut plurimum apponi 
solet in titulis aliorum regum. 


If, then, we see significance in this ‘ &c.,’ we are only seeing what 
was seen by some at least of Elizabeth’s subjects, and the brain 
to which illa particula occurred seems to deserve credit for its 
ingenuity. Catholic and Calvinist can say that this is a voz 
indifferens common in regal styles. On the other hand the 
champions of a divinely instituted caesaro-papalism will observe 
that all Elizabeth's possible titles, except one, have been expressly 
named. 

For all this we might fear that we were making much ado 
about nothing, and discovering deep policy in some clerk’s flourish, 
were it not for a piece of evidence that remains to be mentioned. 
At the Record Office is preserved a paper on which Cecil has 
scribbled memoranda.’ It is ascribed to 18 Nov. 1558, the 
second day of Elizabeth’s reign. Apparently the secretary is 
taking his mistress’s pleasure about a great variety of matters, and, 
as he does so, he jots down notes which will aid his memory. 
Ambassadors must be sent to foreign princes; a new great seal 
raust be engraved ; a preacher must be selected to fill the pulpit at 
Paul’s Cross next Sunday. Then, among these notes—which should 
be photographed, for no print could represent them—we find the 
following :— 

A commission to make out wryttes for y* parlement 
touchyng ke. in y® style of wryttes. 





This seems to me proof positive that ‘&c. in the style of writs’ 
was the outcome, not of chance but of deliberation—of a deliberation 
that took place at the first moment of the reign in the highest of 
high quarters. 

£o we might expand the symbol thus :— 

&e, = and (if future events shall so decide, but not further or 
otherwise) of the Church of England and also of Ireland upon 
earth the Supreme Head. F. W. Marrnanp. 






7 State Papers, Domestic, vol. i, no. 3. 
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WARRANT TO THE EARL OF NEWCASTLE TO TAKE POSSESSION OF HULL. 


Tue existence of the accompanying document, the original of which 
is in my possession, has hitherto been known only from another 
warrant of the same date, 11 Jan. 1644, commanding Secretary 
Nicholas not to have either the king’s letters to the earl of New- 
castle or his warrant to Capt. William Legge entered at the signet 
office.' An account of the failure of the mission is given in a letter 
of 14 Jan. from Legge to Nicholas.*? The postscript, in italics, is in 
the king’s handwriting. Epwarp ALMACK. 


CHARLES R. 

Trusty and right well beloued Cussen and Counceller, We being con- 
fident of your affection and fidelity to our seruis, doe Command you, 
uppon the sight hereof, to repaire in person, with all possible speede, into 
our towne of Hull and to take our sayd towne of Hull, and our Magazen 
there into your care and gouvernment, and Wee doe farther require you 
to take into the said towne of Hull the Regiment of Sir Thomas Mettam, 
or any other force that you shall thinke nessesary for the defence of that 
place, and Wee doe straightly command you to keepe the said place and 
magazens for us against all attempts whatsoever, and Wee doe farther 
command you not to forsake or deliver upp the sayd place uppon any 
command whatsoever, other than unnder our owne hande, and wee doe 
by these presents commannd all Liuetennannts, Deputy Liuetennannts 
and all other officers whatsoever within Yorkeshire, to obay your com- 
mannds particularly Sir Thomas Mettam, the Mayor and other officers of 
Hull, and Captayne William Legg, keeper of our Magazin there, to yeeld 
obedience to your commannds, for the securing of that place for all which 
this shall be your sufficient warrant, giuen under our hand at Hampton 
Courte the 11th of January 1641. 

For our Right Trusty and Well beloued Cussen and Counceller the 
Earle of New Castle. . 


Execut this with all diligence & secrese untill ye cum upon the 
place. C.R. 


WOLFE AND GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY.’ 


Ir must needs be that historians borrow from their predecessors, 
but it may be given as a general recommendation that nothing 
be taken for granted. Among the pretty stories that for old 
or young illuminate the page of the picturesque historian, few 
are so popular as that which tells how General Wolfe, floating 
down the river St. Lawrence on the morning when he met victory 
and death, recited Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ Strict silence had been ordered, 
and it seems unlikely that the general, however full his heart, 
would set the bad example of violating his own order. The 
picturesque historian, noticing this impropriety, makes him whisper 
‘ S. P, Dom. cceclxxxviii. 50. * Ibid, 55. 
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or recite in a hushed voice. A suspicion that there was something 
wrong in the account made me hunt up the original authority ; 
then carelessness was soon discovered, and this in historians of 
high repute. The matter is very small, but it is perhaps worth 
following out. 

Stanhope and Carlyle both give Professor Robison of Edin- 
burgh as the authority for the story. Lord Stanhope’ says :— 


Not a word was spoken, not a sound was heard beyond the rippling of 
the stream. Wolfe alone—thus tradition has told us—repeated in a low 
voice to the other officers in his boat those beautiful stanzas with which 
a country churchyard inspired the muse of Gray. One noble line, 


‘ The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’ 


must have seemed at such a moment fraught with mournful meaning. 
At the close of the recitation Wolfe added, ‘ Now, gentlemen, I would 
rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec.’ 


In a footnote Stanhope cites Grahame’s ‘History of the United 
States,’ vol. iv. p.51. In that book, published in 1836, after the 
strong statement, ‘silence was commanded under pain of death, 
which was indeed doubly menaced,’ Wolfe is made to speak ‘in 
accents barely audible to the profound attention of his listening 
officers;’ and to the name of the poem the historian adds—‘ of 
which a copy had been brought to him by the last packet from 
England.’ Since the arrival of which packet the general, with all 
the work of taking Quebec on his hands, had learnt a poem of 128 
lines! Stanhope rightly points out that the ‘Elegy’ had been 
‘out’ for some nine years. He might have added that, finished in 
1750, the poem was published in 1751; that it went through four 
editions in two months; that the twelfth ‘and illustrated edition 
was published in 1753; that it had appeared in at least three 
magazines, and in more than one collection of poetry, and that a 
Latin translation had been published. 

Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick the Great’ takes a wide range, and intro- 
duces all that is picturesque in the Seven Years’ War in any part 


of the world. In vol. v. p. 555, in the library edition,” he gives the 
following account :— 


Wolfe silently descends; mind made up; thoughts hushed quiet into 
one great thought ; in the ripple of the perpetual waters, under the grim 
cliffs and the eternal stars. Conversing with his people, he was heard to 
recite some passages of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ lately come out to these parts ; 
of which, says an ear-witness, he expressed his admiration to an 
enthusiastic degree : ‘ Ah, those are tones of the Eternal Melodies, are not 
they? A man might thank Heaven had he such a gift; almost as we 
might for succeeding here, gentlemen!’ 


‘! Hist. Engl. iv. 244, * Book xix. ch. 6. 
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Carlyle’s footnote follows :— 





Professor Robison, then a navy-lieutenant, in the raft along with 
Wolfe, afterwards a well-known professor of natural philosophy at Edin- 
burgh, was often heard, by persons whom I have heard again, to repeat 
this anecdote. (See Playfair, ‘Biographical Account of Professor 
Robison,’ in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb, vii. 495 et seq.) 









See this by all means, and it will be found that Carlyle has 
‘improved’ the words put into Wolfe’s mouth, as might readily be 
suspected. If Wolfe on such an occasion had talked about the 
Eternal Melodies, what language would Carlyle have found to ex- 
press his scorn? Carlyle implies that the occasion of the recitation 
was when the rafts (were they rafts? or is that picturesque for 
boats ?) were moving down the river for the battle of the Heights 
of Abraham. The autobiographical touch in the note is interesting. 
‘Silently’ . . . ‘conversing’ in the text is good. 

Luckily the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh’ 
are not inaccessible. The ‘ Life of Professor Robison’ therein is by 
the successor to his chair, Professor John Playfair, and was read 
to the society in 1815, just ten years after the death of its 
subject. John Robison was born in 1739, and took the degree of 
M.A. at the university of Glasgow, when he was seventeen. When 
he was on the ‘Royal William’ in the St. Lawrence he was 
not a midshipman nor a ‘navy-lieutenant,’ but was ‘rated as a 
midshipman ’—a different thing, being tutor to the son of an 
admiral. Mr. Playfair writes :— 
























An anecdote which he also used to tell deserves well to be remembered. 
He happened to be on duty in the boat in which General Wolfe went to 
visit some of his posts the night before the battle, which was expected to 
be decisive of the fate of the campaign. The evening was fine, and the 
scene, considering the work they were engaged in, and the morning to 
which they were looking forward, sufficiently impressive. As they rowed 
along, the general with much feeling repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ (which had appeared not long before, and was yet but little 
known) to an officer who sat with him in the stern of the boat ; adding, 
as he concluded, that ‘ he would prefer being the author of that poem to 
the glory of beating the French to-morrow.’ 


This is the original account, and it is quite evident (in spite of 
‘not long before’) that it is the right one. Those who quote it 
usually omit the word ‘to-morrow.’ The boats started on their 
passage down the St. Lawrence at two o’clock in the morning. 
If Wolfe had broken his own stern orders about strict silence, he 
could not have said ‘to-morrow,’ but would have said ‘ to-day.’ 
The best authority on the period is Parkman’s ‘Montcalm and 
Wolfe.’ It may be observed that although his book covers in 
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greater detail the ground previously in part occupied by Carlyle, 
Parkman never even mentions his famous predecessor. But he 
has been using his other predecessors, for he too calls Robison ‘a 
young midshipman.’ Well, he was 20 in 1759. Parkman quotes 
the line from Gray, on which Grahame and Stanhope before him, 
followed by many a school history, have laid stress :— 


‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ 


Mr. A. G. Bradley, who contributed the account of Wolfe to the 
‘Men of Action’ series, evidently not regarding accuracy as 
important, calls the Professor ‘ Robertson.’ He borrows enormously 
from Parkman, including a map that omits the Heights of 
Abraham. 

Before we leave Carlyle and Parkman, it may be as well to 
notice that the former quotes as genuine a prophecy on the part of 
Montealm which would be very striking if it were true. Ina 
letter ‘to a cousin in France,’ the French leader is made to 
declare that Quebec cannot but be taken, but that France will be 
avenged for the loss of Canada by the fact that the American 
colonies will surely within a few years revolt from England. 
Parkman’s view of this and other letters is that ‘ they bear the 
strongest marks of being fabricated to suit the times, the colonies 
being then in revolt,’ for the letters were not published until 
1777. The evidence of handwriting is against them, and at the 
date given it was not possible to send anything from Canada to 
France. 

If speculation be permitted, one would like to know whether 
Gray himself ever enjoyed the satisfaction of hearing the story of 
Wolfe’s admiration. He lived some twelve years after the making 
of the famous remark by Wolfe; but no letter to or from him has 
been preserved with any allusion to the story having reached him. 
The poet always expressed astonishment at the popularity of the 
most popular poem in the language, saying that it was entirely due 
to the subject, and that ‘ the public would have received it as well 
if it had been written in prose.’ 

In Gray’s letters (edited by Gosse) the only allusions to 
Wolfe are two. On 19 Sept. 1759, amid much observation of 
nature most worthy of a poet, Gray had asked his friend Dr. 
Wharton, ‘ What do you say to all our victories ?’ But Quebec had 
then fallen only five days before, and the news could not have come. 
Two months later on 28 Nov. he tells the same correspondent 
about three speeches, apparently made in the House of Commons 
by Pitt. Unfortunately nine lines have been torn off from the 
letter. 


The second was a studied and puerile declamation on funeral honours 
(on proposing a monument for Wolfe). In the course of it, he wiped his 
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eyes with one handkerchief, and Beckford, who seconded him, cried too, 
and wiped with two handkerchiefs at once, which was very moving. The 
third was about General Amherst, and in commendation of the industry 
and ardour of our American commanders, very spirited and eloquent. 


If Gray had felt the death of Wolfe deeply, could he have 
inserted the little scoff about the handkerchiefs? In the following 
January (23) he writes again to Wharton :— 


You ask after Quebec. Gen. Townsend says, it is much like Richmond 
Hill, and the river as fine (but bigger), and the vale as riant, as rich, and 
as well cultivated. No great matters are attributed to his conduct. The 
officer who brought over the news, when the Prince of Wales asked, how 
long Gen. Townsend commanded in the action after Wolfe’s death 
answered, ‘ A minute, sir.” It is certain, he was not at all well with 
Wolfe, who for some time had not cared to consult with him, or com- 
municate any of his designs to him. 


Epwarp E. Morris. 


THE FRENCH EAST-INDIAN EXPEDITION AT THE CAPE IN 1803. 


In searching the archives of our War Office (Intelligence, no. 425) 
I have found the following letters, which have not been published 
in the official records of Cape Colony. The first two are from 
English residents at the Cape, the others are from the chiefs of the 
East Indian expedition which the First Consul despatched early in 
1803. At that time our government restored the Cape to the 
Batavian republic, in pursuance of the terms of the treaty of 
Amiens, but after a long delay, occasioned by the almost complete 
rupture brought about by Bonaparte’s high-handed intervention 
in Switzerland in the previous autumn. The position was 
severely strained when, early in 1803, Sebastiani’s report on the 
state of Egypt and the Levant was published in the Monitewr. 
That this action was more than mere bluster is evident from the 
very important secret instructions issued by the First Consul to 
his general of division Decaen, whom he appointed to be capitaine 
général des établissements franeais au-deli du Cap de Bonne- 
Espérance. They were dated 11 nivise, an XI (1 Jan. 1803), and 
have been printed in full by M. Dumas in the ‘Précis des 
Evenements Militaires’ (vol. xi. pp. 185-90), and in the Revue 
Historique of 1879 and of 1881. But the following extracts are 
here cited in order to explain the importance which Bonaparte and 
his officers then attached to the possession of the Cape. I may 
add that Decaen was noted for his hostility to England, while 
Admiral Linois was soon to be the scourge of British commerce 
in the eastern seas :— 
VOL. XVY.—NO, LVI. kK 
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Pour nourrir la guerre aux Indes plusieurs campagnes, il faut raison- 
ner dans I’hypothése que nous ne serions pas maitres des mers, et que 
nous aurions 2 espérer peu de secours considérables. 

Ii pavaitrait difficile qu’avec un corps d’armée on pit longtemps 
résister aux forces considérables que peuvent opposer les Anglais, sans 
alliances et sans une place servant de point d’appui, oti dans un cas ex- 
tréme on pit capituler et se trouver encore maitre de se faire transporter 
en France ou i l’Ile de France avec armes et bagages, sans étre prison- 
niers et sans compromettre l’honneur et un corps considérable de 
Francais. 

Un point d’appui doit avoir Ie caractére d’étre fortifié, et d’avoir une 
rade ou un port ot des frégates ou des vaisseaux de commerce soient & 
Vabri d’une force supérievre. Quelle que soit la nation & laquelle appar- 
tienne cette place, portuguaise, hollandaise ou anglaise, le premier objet 
parait devoir tzndre i sen emparer dés les premiers mois, en calculant 
sur l’effet de l'arrivée d’une force européenne inattendue et incalculée. . . . 

Si la guerre venait i se déclarer entre la France et l’Angleterre avant. 
le I®* vendémiaire an XIII [23 Sept. 1804], et que le capitaine général en 
fit prévenu avant de recevoir les ordres du gouvernement, il a carte 
blanche, est autorisé i se reployer sur l’[e de France et le Cap, ou & rester 
dans la presqu’ile {de l’Inde}, selon les circonstances ou il se trouvera et 
les espérances qu'il pourrait concevoir. . . 

On ne congoit pas aujourd’hui que nous puissions avoir la guerre avec 
PAngleterre sans y entrainer la Hollande. Un des premiers soins du 
¢apitaine général sera de s’assurer de la situation des établissements 
hollandais, portugais, espagnols, et des ressources qu’ils pourraient offrir. 

La mission du capitaine général est d’abord une mission d’observation 
sous les rapports politique et militaire, avec le peu de forces qu’il méne, et. 
une occupation de comptoirs pour notre commerce; mais le premier con- 
sul, bien instruit par lui, et par l’exécution ponctuelle des instructions 
qui précédent, pourra peut-étre le mettre 4 méme d’acquérir un jour la 
grande gloire qui prolonge la mémoire des hommes au-deli de la durée 
des siécles. 

British War Office Intelligence. 
I. Extract from a Letter from Cape Town. 
11 April 1903. 

This morning 45 of the Batavian horse soldiers were carried from the 
Barracks to the cells in the Castle, having mutinied & dangerously 
‘wounded two of their officers: this is a bad beginning, & worse, I fear, 
will follow. Every inhabitant seems dissatisfied with the proceedings of 
Government & I make no doubt that was [sic] an English fleet to 
appear off the Cape, three parts out off our would immediately join them : 
the troops are all murmuring & daily complaints of bad food & that 
in such small quantities that it is scarcely sufficient for them to exist 
with, & their pay is exceedingly trifling. Heaven only knows how it 
will end: the Commissary General has modestly made known to the In- 
habitants they must make up their minds to feed cloath [sic], & pay 
every expence of, the Army & navy, the Batavian Republic not having 


‘ ‘it in their power to support them: the monied men are all preparing for 


evacuating the Colony. 
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Il. 
Cape Town, May 14. 1803. 

There are three French frigates & a Seventy-Four arrived in Simon's 
Bay with a General & Troops for the Cape; the Dutch say, for Pondi- 
cherry ; but there seems to be only one opinion about that; everything 
is ordered for them in the name of the Batavian Republic. I am affraid 
all is not yet understood in Europe, for one of the Frigates on making the 
inner bay, stood off again, on not seeing the Dutch colours, which by 
some means had been neglected to be hoisted, & made a private signal 
from the outer bay to the hill, which on being answered, she stood up 
into Simon’s Bay: however, all is quiet, & it never required any gift of 
prophecy to fortel that this would be the case. 


Il. 


[ Copie.} Du Cap de Bonne Espérance, False Bay 
le 30 Fioréal, an XI 
(20 Mai, 1803} 

Au Ministre de la Marine,—[After describing his wound, &c., he refers 
to the fortifications at Cape Town, of which he says] les Anglais n’en 
ont point augmenté. . . Ils ont eu dans cette Colonie jusqu’’ 4820 hommes 
dont ils ont fait passer graduellement la plus grande partie dans |’Inde. 
Ce qui est 4 observer c’est qu’ils ont expédié le 61° Régiment, composé de 
850 hommes, pour Ja Mer Rouge 4 l’époque de 20 Avril 1801 sous les 
ordres de Sir Home Popham. Je n’entrerai pas dans d'autres détails, 
persuadé que le Général De Caen ne vous laisse rien ignorer de ce qui 
concerne cette Colonie, et de la conduite qu’y ont tenue les Anglais. Il 
en résulte, en derniére analyse, qu’ils y ont laissé une grande influence 
par les Guinées qu’ils y ont répandues. Tout y est doublé de prix depuis 
leur séjour. I] me paroit, par les renseignements que je me suis procurés, 
qu’ils y ont beaucoup de Partisans. L’importance de cette Colonie ne peut 
manquer de fixer l’attention de notre Gouvernement éclairé. 

Je serai fort exact 4 vous transmettre aprés mon arrivée dans |’Inde 
la situation actuelle des Anglois. Je serai bientét au fait, par mes 
anciennes rélations répandues dans tous les points du Continent de tout 


ce qui les concerne.... Salut et Respect, MontiGny. 
IV. 
[Copie.] 4 bord du Marengo, en rade 4 Simons Baye 


le 1°" Prairial, an XI 
(21 Mai 1803) 

Au Ministre de la Marine,—J’ai eu l’honneur de vous rendre compte 
par mes précédentes dépéches, qu’aprés une heureuse traversée de 63 jours, 
javois mouillé le 19 — i Simons Baye dans la Baie de False (sic), 

Mai 
avec Ia fregatte La Sémillante. J’y ai trouvé 1’Atalanta, arrivée depuis 
deux jours. 

La Belle Pouwle, transportant le Préfet Colonial Léger, et que j’avois 
expediée en avant de la hauteur de Madére, n’a point paru en cette Baye, 
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et je ne doute pas que des vents forcés du N.O. l’ayant empéché d’attrap- 
per le mouillage, le Cap"® Bruillac se sera determiné 4 passer outre, se 
proposant la reldche de Madagascar, pour y renouveller son eau, attendu 
que je lui ai défendu impérativement la reliche de 1’Ile de France dans 
les instructions que je lui ai donnée. 

Quant aux transports, la Céte d’Or et la Marie Francoise, dont 
nous avons été separés la nuit du départ, par svite du coup de vent que 
nous avons essuyé, je le suppose encore 4 l’arriére. 

Mon eau étant faite, je pars demain, si le vent est favorable pour me 
rendre 4 ma destination. Harmonie, joie, et santé régnent parmi les 
equipages et passagers de la division. 

L’accueil le plus prévenant et le plus obligeant nous a été fait ici par 
les autorités bataves : je me référe au surplus aux détails renfermés dans 
ma précédente dépéche. (Signé) Livots. 


P.S. J’ouvre ma lettre, général ministre, pour vous annoncer l’arrivée 
en cette baye du transport le Céte d’Or, qui a reliché assez inutilement 
aux Canaries. Il n’y a point de malade 4 son bord. Je ne l’attendrai 
pas pour appareiller, si les vents deviennent favorables pour mon départ. 
Cette lettre doit vous parvenir par le vaisseau anglois Cambrian, Cap" 
Gordon, allant 4 Londres; c’est un baitiment de commerce. 

[Pencilled on back, ‘ received Jan. 29 1804.’} 


The leiter of General Decaen is of similar tenor. It is clear 
that these letters were taken direct to our War Office by Captain 
Gordon when he found that war had broken out. But the fact 
that the French officers entrusted letters to our East Indiaman 
shows that when they left Brest (1 March 1803) the approach of 
war was not considered imminent. Napoleon evidently considered 
that a year and a half would be needed for the completion of his 
preparations for the overthrow of our Indian power; and the letter 
of Captain Montigny shows that the French took every zare to 
examine the fortifications at the Cape, which Decaen’s secret 
instructions warned him to secure as a necessary point d’appui. 
Is it too much to presume that the despatch of this expedition, 
under the command of a pronounced Anglophobe, decided our 
government to thwart Napoleon’s plans by an immediate 
declaration of war? That our government thenceforth attached 
the greatest importance to the acquisition of the Cape is clear from 
our Foreign Office records. In ‘ Prussia,’ no. 70, there is a draft of 
a proposed treaty with that power dated 27 Oct. 1805, the third 
article of which stipulates that, at the end of the present war 
against Napoleon, no question should be raised by our allies as to 
the retention by Great Britain of Malta and of the Cape of Good 
Hope. I believe that that is the earliest indication of our fixed 
determination to reconquer and to keep that colony, the importance 
of which had been so unmistakably pointed out by Decaen’s 
expedition. J. Hotuanp Rose. 








Reviews of Books 


The Philosophical Theory of the State. By Bernarp BosanQueEt. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., Limited. 1899.) 


Since T. H. Green lectured on political obligation no English 
philosopher has materially advanced the theory of the state. The 
ideas which he laboured to express and to justify have indeed been 
fruitful in stimulus, but no one has ventured before Mr. Bosanquet in 
this volume to give system and completion to the work which fell too 
early from his hands. Mr. Bosanquet, then, is primarily to be regarded 
as carrying on the tradition and teaching of his master, T. H. Green, but 
he has two special reasons for desiring to express himself inde- 
pendently. 


One of these is to be found in my attempt to apply the conceptions of recent 
psychology to the theory of state coercion and of the real or general will, and to 
explain the relation of social philosophy to sociological psychology. ... My 
other reason lay in the conviction that the time has gone by for the scrupulous 
caution which Green displayed in estimating the value of the state to its 
members.' 


It is unnecessary to speak of Mr. Bosanquet’s qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken ; it is more pertinent to thank him, in the name of all 
serious students of political philosophy, for having achieved it. In these 
pages any detailed exposition and review of fundamental philosophical 
conceptions would be out of place; it is only possible to draw attention 
to the masterly criticism, in the second chapter, of the various methods 
by which the study of politics has been pursued—mathematical, juristic, 
biological, sociological, psychological—and the justification of philosophy’s 
claim to welcome their contribution while reserving her arbitrament ; 
or, again, to chapter viii., on the end and limits of state action, a chapter 
which, pronouncing judgment on the false issue raised by individualism 
and socialism, only restates and developes the author’s previously expressed 
view, and is and must remain, so one would think, final, both in thought 
and definition. 

It is rather from Mr. Bosanquet’s interpretation of the history of the 
state and the history of its theory that we shall illustrate the philo- 
sophical attitude adopted and defended in this book. Political philosophy 
may be said to end, as it began, with some attempt to answer the 
question, Why should I obey the state? Briefly Mr. Bosanquet 
replies, Because in obeying the state you obey your larger, your real 
and permanent self, because, in the language of Rousseau’s paradox, the 
state exists to make you free. And so he finds the root of the matter to 


' Preface, p. ix. 
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lie in the paradox of self-government, in which true freedom consists. 
Now this paradox is after all no greater in politics than in ethics. The 
real—or collective—will of a people is just as genuine and operative a 
conception as the identity of the individual’s purpose through changing 
moods of caprice and illusion; as hard to grasp, but no harder. ‘The 
claim to obey only yourself is a claim essential to humanity; and the 
further significance of it rests upon what you mean by “ yourself.’’’ 

Now any such doctrine will be branded at once as metaphysical and 
‘unenglish.’ It will have to overcome the rooted national distrust of 
the state; the view which regards the government as a necessary evil, 
but evil none the less; the temperament which calls upon the individual 
to reform the state, and finds the proper sphere of pre-eminent virtue in 
opposition to the claims of society and the coercion of the state. The 
Englishman is by nature a grumbler ; popular thought is impressed by the 
exceptional rather than the normal; even the philosopher has failed ‘ to 
seize the greatness and reality of life in its commonest actual phases.’ 
Some such mental attitude is at once the source and product of those 
peculiarly English ‘ prima facie theories,’ or ‘ theories of the first look,’ 
which it is Mr. Bosanquet’s object to explode. And yet there is some 
risk of unduly discrediting them; Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, Mill, 
Spencer, and Huxley witness to overmastering historical forces and deep- 
seated instincts. Modern political speculation took its rise in the 
sixteenth century out of the question of the right of resistance. Round 
this dominant debate theory crystallised, vires acquirit eundo. For 
good or for evil freedom and the state were forced into antithesis; 
systems of political philosophy all agreed to rear themselves on a basis of 
abstract individualism. And yet it is easy to do less than justice to this 
order of speculation; and Mr. Bosanquet’s scorn of the superficial leads 
him at times into language unduly severe. To most of these thinkers, 
with their ‘ theories of limit and resistance,’ freedom was, just as much 
as to Rousseau and Hegel, the essential good for man. While we turn 
to Hegel to Jearn that freedom is the raison d’étre of the state we shall 
find at least an equal conviction in Locke that freedom is so inseparable 
from all human worth, so fundamental to character, that the value of 
human institutions is only to be tested by their foundation in freedom ; a 
tenet which led in his eyes necessarily to the conclusion that consent 
must have gone to the making of a state, since only in consent could its 
preservation be justified. Here is the same appeal to reason; un- 
historical, artificial, we have learnt to call it, and rightly. But the 
mistake is not one of principle; it is, in fact, the principle which 
redeems the theory and still arouses an answer of sympathy. After all 
Locke did attempt to adjust law and liberty by clear sober reasoning, 
and that though he started from that blank negative conception of 
liberty which Mr. Bosanquet trenchantly criticises. 

But it is with a very different tradition of speculation that Mr. 
Bosanquet, as a constructive philosopher, is concerned. Just as to him 
the real interest of history lies in the emergence and manifestation of a 
social will, so the value of political theories is to be measured by their 
recognition and interpretation of that will. This will, the real will, 
as he prefers to style it, springs from the heart of society to work in and 
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through the form of social organisation, the state. Society is organic, rests 
on a community of mind; the state is organisation, and in the human 
sphere organism and organisation cannot be separated. The vital 
question, then, is not, Under what limitations shall I obey the state ? 
but, What makes a people a people? What are the profounder psychical 
implications in the fact, and organised human association? This view of 
the political problem, owing its rise to Plato and Aristotle, preserved, but 
embalmed in scholasticism, emerging with acute but perplexed conscious- 
ness in Rousseau, powerfully influencing Kant and Fichte, dominating 
Hegel—all this Mr. Bosanquet has traced with a master hand, rendering 
by the way to Rousseau the appreciative justice for which he has waited so 
long. A stimulating chapter of psychological illustration is inserted to 
buttress the doctrine of the real or collective will; and at the summit 
of his argument Mr. Bosanquet commits himself entirely to the guidance 
of Hegel in the analysis of the state. If any one holds the secret of 
Hegel, and is qualified to reveal it, it is certainly Mr. Bosanquet. 
Equally loyal to ideas and to facts, endowed with a store of personal 
experience which Hegel himself did not possess, he performs the function 
of interpreter with incomparable skill and sanity. It may fairly be 
doubted whether Hegel himself, in his iifelong protest against abstrac- 
tion and distinction, did not often purchase concreteness at the price of 
clearness. It is certain that Hegel has been to many a stumbling-block, 
to many a shibboleth. His knowledge of history would not bear the 
fabric of his philosophy; but it by no means follows that his philosophy 
does not contain the clue to the interpretation of all history. It isin a 
patient, hopeful, and sincere spirit that Mr. Bosanquet applies Hegel, 
never concealing a difficulty, but always claiming that on the deeper 
study of fact the solution will be found. Much faith and something of 
optimism is postulated. The state whose theory we are in search of is 
assumed to be a normal state—a state responsive to public opinion, and 
yet something more permanent than and paramount over any particular 
phase of public opinion. It is ‘ the operative criticism of all institutions,’ 
summoning by right force to its aid; demanding and receiving recogni- 
tion on the individual consciousness, representative and guardian of the 
rights of society. The state, then, is not the government, as Hobbes 
asserted ; it is not the will of the majority elicited by representation or 
referendum ; it is not a mere political machine. It is ‘society as a 
unit, recognised as rightly exercising control over its members, through 
absolute physical power ’ (p. 184). It is ‘ not a number of persons, but a 
working conception of life’ (pp. 150-1); it is, in fact, the real will. 
But what is the vehicle of this real will, and are we permitted to speak of 
the state as an institution which embodies it? Who represent the 
state at any given moment? Whose purpose is the real will the state 
exists to realise? Shall we apply the direct test of responsibility to 
discover the state? For what actions must the state be held responsible, 
for what not? Or must the state be sometimes held responsible for actions 
which are not its actions? And so we shall certainly be led, to meet 
extreme cases, to distinguish between the government and the people—the 
will of the men in office and the will of the nation. And the will of the 
nation is not necessarily the right will, which alone is the real will. ‘We 
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always want what we will, but what we will is not always what would 
satisfy each want’ (p. 146). Neither the lawyer nor the political 
casuist nor the plain man will be satisfied. And yet there is a real will, 
a will which is neither a transcendent abstract will nor a merely 
unconscious purpose. It is in society, yet it does not make society, but 
society makes it. It is never realised, yet always operative ; a mystery 
of faith, but a mystery which philosophy compels faith to grasp. 
W. G. Pocson SmitH. 


Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane. Edited by D. G. 
Hocartx. (London: Murray. 1899.) 


Tue intention of this collection of essays is to enable us, now that we 
are nearing the close of the century which has witnessed such enormous 
archeological discoveries and such progress in the science of archeology 
itself, to realise where we stand with regard to the effects of those dis- 
coveries on our conception and knowledge of ancient history, whether 
biblical or classical. It is difficult to imagine an enterprise of the kind 
more successfully carried out. The names of the writers would be of 
themselves a sufficient guarantee for the adequacy of the treatment. But 
it is with increasing admiration that we realise (and this is specially true 
of the more important essays) their combination of breadth of view with 
completeness of detail, and the sobriety as well as the precision of their 
statements and judgments. 

We can hardly do more than refer to Professor Driver’s remarkable 
contribution, which comes first in the book—‘ Hebrew Authority.’ It is 
the longest of all the essays, and, as might be expected from the nature 
of the subject, the most polemical. But we do not think that Dr. Driver 
can be accused of having said a word too much about those who confuse 
the distinction between what he calls ‘the direct and the indirect testi- 
mony of archeology.’ With this as his thesis he goes steadily through 
the Old Testament history, pointing out where archeological discoveries 
on the one hand confirm or contradict its statements, and on the other 
merely illustrate them or increase their probability. The treatment of 
the story of Joseph is typical. The monuments provide parallels and 
illustrations for nearly every important incident in it. But we search 
them in vain for any direct proof of the existence of an historical Joseph. 
At the same time it can be said that ‘the inherent nature of the events 
recorded [viz. the story of Joseph] . . . makes it exceedingly difficult to 
believe that they do not rest upon a foundation of fact.’ 

If Professor Sayce has been somewhat severely handled by Dr. 
Driver, he will find nothing but consolation in Mr. Griffith’s section on 
Egypt, which strikingly confirms the main contentions of the famous 
attack on the veracity of Herodotus. 


Hopelessly astray as regards the order [of the early kings) . . . . Herodotus 
has no knowledge even of the most important phases of the history. . . It is only 
with the actual accession of Psammetichus that the work of Herodotus enters 
on its new phase of comparative accuracy. . . It is the frequent absence of even 
superficial knowledge that tries our belief in the veracity of Herodotus. . . His 
complete ignorance of Egypt above Memphis . . . How isolated is this gem of 
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veracity [viz. the description of the ibis)! . . ‘ Hardly Herodotus,’ one would 
say, on reading its wondrous context. 


Such are some characterist:c specimens of Mr. Griffith’s judgment on 
the Greek historian tested by modern Egyptology. He has indeed some 
excuses to offer for him. Herodotus was in the hands of the priests, and 
one of the most striking features in the essay is the evidence for the 


‘utter lack of historical knowledge among the educated classes in Egypt.’ 
Manetho is a typical case. 


If a native priest commissioned to write history by the king, having access to 
temple records and surrounded by inscriptions of historical importance, the 
meaning of which he could readily gather . . . failed to collect materials better 
than those provided by tradition and popular legend, it is not to be wondered at 


that the priests and guides consulted by Herodotus should have led him far 
from the truth. 


The section on Babylonia and Assyria is hardly more favourable to 
Herodotus. Mr. Griffith concludes with some valuable pages on the 
‘ Reconstruction of Ancient History.’ The classical writings on oriental 
history may not be very valuable as sources of information, but they were 
the starting-point for the modern interest in those subjects. ‘It has 
been reserved for us to draw forth the true history of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia straight from their soil and ruins.’ And we are beginning to 
realise what this means now thai Mr. Petrie has succeeded in tracing a 
continuous tradition of human culture in the Nile valley back to the 
stone age. 

Mr. Hogarth’s section on prehistoric Greece reminds us, above all 
things, what rapid changes have taken place in our knowledge and con- 
ception of the origin and character of early Greek culture since Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries, now a quarter of a century old. Formerly everything 
used to be explained by the Phenicians. Now we are told that ‘ they 
carried away from Mycenae as much as they brought.’ Our view of the 
relation between prehistoric Greece and the east has been radically 
altered by the idea of an Aegean civilisation stretching back ‘ far into the 
third millennium B.c. at the very least, and more probably much 
earlier still,’ which, while it was able to assimilate ,all that it borrowed, 
was intensely individual in the style of its products. It is the continuity 
of this artistic tradition which explains the rapid development of the art 
of historic Greece. In fact, we must look for the origins of the Greek 
spirit, in matters of art at least, much further back than we ever imagined. 
In another direction a new prospect is opened by the recognition of 
the influence exercised by the Aegean culture over the art of Central 
Europe, and ultimately that of the Keltic race. We are probably far 
from being at the end of our discoveries in the world of prehistoric Greece. 
But what a revolution has been already achieved when it can be said that 
‘we have probably to deal with a total period of civilisation in the Aegean 
not much shorter than in the Nile valley’! Professor Ernest Gardner’s 
section on historic Greece is, from the nature of the subject, less 
startling. Yet here too we realise that our knowledge has been 
immensely increased by two great series of results. On the one hand 
there has been the steady excavation of the chief historical sites, above 
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all of Olympia, Delphi, and the Athenian Acropolis ; and, on the other, 
it has become possible te construct a systematic history of the two most 
important departments of Greek art, sculpture and vase-painting. 

In the ‘Roman World’ Mr. Haverfield has perhaps the hardest task 
of all assigned to him. Within the limits of thirty-five pages to suggest 
or even allude to all that archeology has contributed to our knowledge of 
that vast and complex subject, the origin and growth of the empire of 
Rome, which at last becomes coextensive with the civilised world itself— 
to do this satisfactorily was practically impossible. Much has been 
omitted of the highest interest and importance. Some might have looked 
for fuller information about the subject of Roman Britain, which Mr. 
Haverfield, though he has done so much to increase and consolidate our 
knowledge of it, has, with a due sense of proportion, confined to the 
severest limits. Others again might expect a more prominent place for the 
story of the recovery since 1870 of so much of the buried city of Rome. 
But he has wisely restricted himself to an attempt to give a general idea 
of the two great subjects about which archeology has most to tell us— 
prehistoric Italy and the imperial administration. Into these he has 
skilfully worked the results of the discoveries, the bulk of which belong 
to our own time. The systematic study of Roman antiquities has indeed 
been in progress ever since*the Renaissance, but the latter half of the 
present century has seen an unprecedented increase in the archeological 
material; while in one department, that of the prehistoric remains in 
Italy, it can claim a monopoly. We are now able to trace a distinctive 
Italian civilisation back to the earliest settlements of immigrants in the 
valley of the Po, to watch its gradual diffusion over the peninsula, and to 
distinguish the elements in it which were original from those which it 
borrowed from the Aegean culture. Later there comes the Etruscan 
episode ; and here it is interesting to notice that, as in other cases, tradi- 
tion is confirmed by the evidence of archeology. 


The ancients told how the Etruscans came from the east: archeological 
evidence is now accumulating to confirm the legends. . . . Researches in Etruria 
prove that the earliest Etruscan civilisation resembled that which prevailed in 
the eastern Mediterranean in the last days of the Aegean period. 


‘The bulk of what we know about the Roman empire is supplied by 
archeological evidence.’ Mr. Haverfield describes the way in which this 
evidence has been accumulated and organised. First and foremost comes 
the ‘Corpus of Inscriptions,’ ‘the greatest work of learning executed during 
the nineteenth century.’ Then there is the record of exploration in the 
vast area which is included within the empire, embracing such different 
subjects as town life at Pompeii or in northern Africa, and the frontier 
defences as seen in the Germanic ‘ Limes’ or the camp towns on the 
Danube. Finally, in a series of select examples, Mr. Havertield shows 
how this evidence has built up our knowledge of the empire. These are, 
the officials of the imperial service; the development of an absolute 
monarch out of the princeps, as illustrated by the growth of the palace on 
the Palatine; the extension of municipalities in the provinces, accompanied, 
in the west, by a uniformity of culture; and the organised defence of the 
frontiers.- The picture thus constructed, though necessarily imperfect 
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(religion, ¢.g., is barely alluded to), is very successful in bringing together 
all that was best and most important in the imperial system. 

The subject of early Christianity as affected by archeology naturally 
falls into two parts, the historical criticism of the New Testament and the 
condition of the church in the time before its recognition by the 
state. In neither case is the evidence abundant, but in some respects it 
is more so for the former than the latter; and here it is curious that a 
considerable proportion of it is literary. The recently discovered 
‘ Sayings of Jesus’ is an example. The importance of the papyri, how- 
ever, consists rather in the possibilities of future discoveries than in any 
very positive gain at present. The rest of the evidence is largely, as we 
saw was the case with the Old Testament, indirect. Here some of the 
most important contributions are those of Professor Ramsay, and Mr. 
Headlam has made the most of them. In one case, that of Ramsay’s 
theory about the date of the Nativity and the census of Quirinius, he is 
almost too ready to accept an argument which, to us personally, always 
appeared rather suggestive than convincing. The bulk of the archeo- 
logical evidence about the early church is in the form of inscriptions. As 
compared with those that illustrate other departments of ancient life 
their number is disappointingly small and the results often inconclusive. 
How little historical information does an early Christian epitaph 
generally contain as compared with the tombstone of a Roman soldier or 
state official! Later, of course, they become comparatively abundant and 
instructive, but for the period about which we know least they are painfully 
rare and meagre. Professor Ramsay’s finds in Phrygia (which Mr. 
Headlam describes in his second section) would add materially to our 
knowledge if the epitaphs, e.g., of Eumeneia could be confidently accepted 
as Christian. At present,in our humble opinion, that must be regarded as 
doubtful. Finally there is the mass of epitaphs from the Roman cata- 
combs, supplemented by the wall paintings, of which Mr. Headlam gives 
a short sketch. 

The statements in the book, as might be expected from the contributors, 
are practically free from errors. The deficiencies, if there are any, are in 
the form of omissions. But it is not easy to blame where the task of 
selection becomes so difficult. One instance that occurs to us is that of 
the exploration of Jerusalem and Palestine, especially as affecting the 
later Jewish history. Generally we can feel nothing but admiration for 
the amount of fact and suggestion which has been brought together in 
the volume. G. McN. RusuHForts. 





Egyptian Chronology. An Attempt to conciliate the ancient Schemes and 
to educe a rational System. By F.G.Fueay. (London: David Nutt. 
1899.) 


DovustTtLess it would be of very great interest to decide finally whether 
Menes began to reign in the sixth or the third millennium B.c., to settle 
the main outlines of Egyptian chronology from his time to the eighth’ 
century B.c., and to present a table of contemporary events in early times 
in Egypt, the Mesopotamian valley,and Syria. But how is it to be done ? 
Most Egyptologists have learnt to distrust ‘ utterly ’ the evidence of the 
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Greek writers in regard to dates beyond the last eight hundred years B.c. 
Manetho has been an invaluable guide in the arrangement of kings and 
dynasties, canons of which were handed down from ancient days, and 
wherever the monumental evidence is available it confirms the order of 
succession as given by him. But for absolute chronology he is entirely 
untrustworthy, and as to questions of contemporaneity of reign he is silent. 
Of his chronicle of events the excerptors from his work give little, but 
what they have preserved shows that his sources of ‘ history’ were not 
the monuments which surrounded him, but idle legends of which samples 
remain to us on papyri of all ages to illustrate his statements and his 
stories. How, then, is the chronology to be ascertained? Egyptian 
records are dated merely by regnal years, and apparently regardless of 
co-regencies. Such datings we may collect; for some periods they are 
numerous, and there are cases in which we know from contemporary 
documents the precise duration of a reign. Further, if the famous Turin 
papyrus had come down to us complete we should have had a comparatively 
early, and probably in many cases a correct, statement of the length of each 
reign down to, perhaps, the beginning of the nineteenth dynasty. But out 
of some four hundred preceding reigns the shattered papyrus gives us:the 
duration of some two dozen only. If any fortunate accident were to 
reveal another complete copy of the canon, the historical gain from the 
discovery would be enormous; but to compile the caronology we should 
still require to know how far the reigns were contemporaneous, and 
apparently the Turin papyrus gave no information on this head. Here 
again the contemporary monuments occasionally come to our aid, but, 
except for one or two of the most brilliant dynasties—the twelfth and 
eighteenth, for example—there is no solidity about our information ; at 
the best there are obscure points involving differences of many years for a 
dynasty. In ‘Memphis and Mycenae’ Mr. Cecil Torr has made a careful 
statement of the monumental evidence reaching back to the beginning of 
the twelfth dynasty. Many additions and corrections might, however, be 
made, and to the present writer that author seems decidedly too niggard 
in his allowance of probabilities even for minimum dates. 

There is still another quarter towards which we look for help. 
Astronomy can fix absolutely the dates of recurrence and periods of 
change in celestial phenomena, and if we can furnish a record of any such 
events dated in the Egyptian manner astronomers can give us a date to 
correspond, or a series of dates from which to select the most likely. This 
method has leng been practised, and not without success; the most 
conspicuous and promising instances of its application concern the 
heliacal rising of the Dog Star. With this event the Egyptian year 
properly began ; but as that year was only 365 days long instead of 865} it 
lost a day in every four years, a month in every 120, and so on until the 
agricultural seasons no longer corresponded with their proper months: 
after a period of 1,460 years the beginnings of the official and agricultural 
years would again exactly coincide. This year of 365 days was in regular 
use for dating at least from the twelfth dynasty onwards, and earlier 
traces leave little doubt that it was so throughout Egyptian history. The 
festival of the ‘ Coming Forth of Sothis ’"—or the Dog star—is with the 
greatest probability supposed to have been held yearly on the occasion of 
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the heliacal rising, and we now have one regnal date in the eighteenth 
dynasty, and another in the twelfth—the latter discovered only last year 
—on which the festival was held. In the first instance it fell on the ninth 
day of the third month of summer ; and, as we know the equivalent of this 
date in our modern calendar for several centuries B.c., it is calculated that 
this particular heliacal rising of the Dog star in the eighteenth dynasty 
must have happened in 1546 B.c.—in the reign of Amenhotep I. Perhaps 
the underlying assumption that the Egyptians were never induced to re- 
adjust their calendar to the seasons is hardly justifiable ; if such readjust- 
ments were permitted the calculation is, of course, hopelessly vitiated. 
However, the date for the eighteenth dynasty obtained by this calculation 
is in very reasonable accord with the sequence of Egyptian history. But 
the date of 1876 B.c., which is now similarly obtained for Usertesen II, of 
the twelfth dynasty, will surely stir up strife among Egyptologists. In 
any attempt to fix the dates by astronomical data from Egyptian records 
two large assumptions are made : first, that the record in question is 
correctly interpreted, apart from the mere literal meaning; secondly, that 
no arbitrary interference was ever made with the steady movement of the 
Egyptian calendar. It is obvious that a great increase of material is 
required before certainty can be arrived at through the mutual confirma- 
tion of different astronomical data. 

Mr. Fleay’s chronological scheme is based on other considerations, 
and is for the most part an adjustment of the Greek numbers with the 
monumental evidence. A century hence it will be of some interest to 
posterity to note how far those numbers tally with the historical facts 
which will then be ascertained; but in the meantime it seems, to the 
present writer at least, labour in vain to argue from them for a true 
chronology. For his Egyptian material Mr. Fleay has had to depend on 
data provided by others. The real purport of the ‘ Sed festivals,’ or 
Tpakxovraernpioes, is very obscure. Apparently Mr. Fleay assumes them to 
have marked periods of twenty-eight years, in the course of which the 
calendar would alter by a week. We do not, however, find that seven 
days had a calendrical importance in Egypt, nor any recognition of the 
lunar month of twenty-eight days; thirty years, or, so to speak, a month 
of years, seems more in accord both with Egyptian practice and with the 
Greek term tpiaxovraernpis, giving also seven and a half days’ shifting 
of the calendar—i.e. one quarter of the calendar month. Moreover Sed 
festivals were generally celebrated in, or close upon, the thirtieth year of a 
king, apparently as a jubilee is reckoned from an accession, not from any 
astronomical occurrence; sometimes, if the reign were long, it was 
renewed at intervals of three years. In one case—that of Queen Hat- 
shepsut—it was celebrated in the fifteenth year of a reign, perhaps as a 
kind of ‘ silver’ jubilee. It has been conjectured that the Sed festival 
was counted from the proclamation of the king as heir to the throne. In 
some instances no satisfactory explanation of its occurrence is forth- 
coming. The matter requires thorough investigation. Another un- 
proved assumption pressed into the service of Mr. Fleay’s argument is 
that in the Old Kingdom the year was of 360 days only. To prove the 
assumption wrong is perhaps at present impossible, for scarcely any 
dates exist on contemporary monuments. Many will be interested to 
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follow Mr. Fleay’s ingenious reasoning, and his explanations of the 
Greek numbers, in order to see what can be done with them. But it 
will prove somewhat of a drawback to their comfort that he supposes 
them to be acquainted with the bibliography of the subject, and 
consequently gives scarcely any references. 

F. Lu. Grirrita. 


Documents relatifs a Vv Histoire de l’ Industrie et du Commerce en France. 
Par Gustave FaGniez. (Paris: Picard. 1898.) 


Tuts is a volume in the well-known ‘ Collection de Textes pour servir a 
l’Etude et 4 Enseignement de l’Histoire,’ and is fully entitled to a place 
in that good company. In the space of three hundred pages M. Fagniez 
gives two hundred and eighty extracts and documents illustrative of Gallic 
and French industry and commerce between the second century before 
and the fourteenth after the Christian era. The editor’s name is enough 
to assure us that the selection is well made, and his chosen documents 
make us feel the darkness of the dark ages as no amount of picturesque 
narration could. The tenth century is represented by only two extracts ; 
the one relates to the decoration of a church, the other to the manufacture 
of soap. When the morning dawns and the signs of industry become 
more numerous, then we begin to receive from M. Fagniez documents for 
which English students should be very grateful, for some of them were 
heretofore to be found only among the proceedings of antiquarian societies, 
or in other places where an Englishman is not likely to look. Clearly 
France, or rather southern France, was far ahead of contemporary 
England in the development of mercantile documents. 

Not the least interesting extract consists of the very ancient statutes of 
the gild merchant of Saint-Omer (p. 105), and as these are important to 
us in this country we will venture to question the correctness of the 
text, even at the risk of noticing some mere misprints. The statutes begin 
thus (our emendation stands in brackets) :— 


Si quis mercator manens in villa nostra vel in suburbio in gildam nostram 
intrare voluerit [noluerit] et pergens alicubi deturbatus fuerit vel res suas 
amiserit vel ad duellum fuerit provocatus, ommino nostro carebit auxilio. 


The merchant of this town who will not join our gild, and who goes 
elsewhere and there gets into trouble, must not expect any help from us. 
Here is one reason why a man should join our gild. Another is given in 
the next sentence, and of this sentence M. Fagniez thinks worse than we 
think. Ifa man who has not the gild sets a price on any wares with a 
view to purchasing them (aliquam waram ... taxaverit), and a man 
who has the gild comes up, then this ‘ merchant’ (that is, this member 
of the gild) may buy what the non-gildsman has ‘taxed,’ although the 
non-gildsman protests (eo nolente mercator quod ipse taxaverat emet). 
Grammar notwithstanding, we submit that ipsc is not the mercator ; but 
M. Fagniez seems to think that the sentence, as it stands, is nonsense, 
and proposes what looks like an unnecessary amendment. Then the next 
sentence deals with the case in which a gildsman is buying and another 
gildsman intervenes. In that case the latter can claim a share in the 
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bargain according to a rule well known in France and England. The 
rule at Saint-Omer only obtained, so we understand, if the purchased 
thing was not victuals and was worth a certain minimum price. Here 
the text, as given by M. Fagniez, runs thus: Si quis vero gildam habens 
mercatum aliquod non ad victum pertinens valens v. gr. s. et suprataxa- 
verit . . . Surely this should be valens v. grossos solidos et supra,. 
taxaverit ... We should say in English ‘worth five great sous and 
upwards,’ though perhaps we ought to say ‘or upwards.’ In his valuable 
book on the ‘ Gild Merchant ’ Dr.Gross has printed these statutes, having 
gone to the same source as that whence M. Fagniez drew them. He 
agrees with us in reading nolucrit, but for him, as for M. Fagniez, swpra- 
taxaverit is a single word. 

Be these small matters as they may, we have here a very useful and a 
very cheap book. A parallel collection for England would be well worth 
having. I’, W. Marrnanp. 


The Heart of Asia: a History of Russian Turkestan and the Central 
Asian Khanates from the Earliest Times. By Francts Henry SKRINE 
and Epwarp Dentson Ross, Ph. D. (London: Methuen. 1899.) 


Tuts is really two distinct books in one cover—distinct less in subject 
than in method and treatment. Both authors are concerned with the 
history of what is vaguely called Turkestan, or rather more precisely 
Transoxiana; but whereas Mr. Skrine writes of the Russian absorption 
of the Turkish khanates and the present condition of the country under 
Russian rule from the point of view of the well-informed traveller 
addressing the general reader, Professor Ross traces the history of the 
many dynasties that have ruled and passed away beyond the Oxus from 
the time of Alexander the Great to the amir Nasr-Allah, ‘the Bokharan 
Nero,’ with the minute research of an orientalist writing for students. 
Both parts and both methods have their value, but they do not assort 
well in a single volume. To take the earlier part first, one can scarcely 
overpraise Mr, Ross’s admirable summary of a long and complicated 
course of history. Vimbery’s ‘ Bokhara’ has hitherto been the usual 
authority for students unacquainted with oriental languages, and with all 
its imperfections it bears the stamp of its author’s genius; but one has 
only to compare fifty pages of it with Mr. Ross’s work to see the superior 
accuracy, completeness, and scholarliness of the later book, which must 
now take rank as our best guide to central Asian history in Mohammadan 
times. Mr. Ross’s great advantage is in the wide range of his authorities 
and. the recent progress of research. His own translation of the 
‘ Tarikh-i-Rashidi ’ has accustomed him to many of the ethnographical and 
geographical difficulties which beset the historian. His oriental training 
enables him to use freely the Arabic and Persian authorities, and to them 
he adds a familiarity with the researches of Russian scholars, such as 
Grigoriev, Shukovski, and Veliaminov-Zernov, who havedone much to clear 
up obscure points of central Asian antiquities. A special feature in the book 
is his use for the first time of the recently completed Arabic text of Tabari 
printed at Leyden. It is true that his pleasure in translating this im- 
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portant source has so carried him away that he has given a totally dis- 
proportionate space to the early governors of Khorasiin under the caliphs, 
and especially to Kuteyba; but, as he observes in excuse, Kuteyba’s 
brilliant career and dramatic end have never before received justice at 
the hands of historians. Mr. Ross’s authorities are generally excellent, 
and it is not often that he has to fall back upon secondhand_ references, 
though he sometimes uses Price’s paraphrase instead of Mirkhwand or 
Khwandamir, and we have once or twice detected references to Boulger 
and ‘ Rollin—see also Quintus Curtius.’ 
The earlier part is the fuller and better founded, and, if one may hazard 
-a guess, it looks as if Mr. Ross had designed a history on a larger scale, and 
found himself obliged to reduce his plans after the death cf Chingiz Kaan ; 
or perhaps he is more interested in the Arabs and Persians, and even 
Persianated Turkmans, than in the Mongols and their barbarous suc- 
cessors. However this may be, he gives 125 pages to the first 624 years 
of the Hijra, and 44 to the next 536 years, and only 18 to the last century 
of Muslim rule. We do not complain of this lack of proportion, because 
the earlier history stood in greater need of accurate treatment; but we 
should have liked to see the whole work carried out on a uniform scale. 
Mr. Ross may, perhaps, some day enlarge upon his present excellent 
foundations ; and it is in this hope that we point out a few oversights 
which he will doubtless correct in his next revision. The Hijra was 
reckoned from the 16th, not the 6th, of July (p. 35), and Mohammad died 
in the 11th, not the 16th, year of the Hijra (p. 36). The ‘ princess 
named Khitiin’ (p. 40) should surely be princess or khaitin. Mr. Ross 
spells the dirhem in the Persian manner, but why does he say (p. 40) 
that ‘the direm, derived from the Greek drachma, contained 25 grains 
of silver, and was worth about 5d. of our money’? He is writing of a 
date before the introduction of a purely Arabic coinage, but his authority, 
Tabari, was probably referring to the dirhems of the early caliphate, 
which weighed about 48 grs. of nearly pure silver, and, at 14 to the gold 
<linir, were equivalent to about 9d. If he meant Sasinian dirhems the 
value would be about the same. On p. 43, line 12, there is a ‘ Moham- 
mad’ slain who is not elsewhere referred to or explained. On p. 124 
the statement that the progress of the Mongols ‘ was stayed by western 
skill at the memorable battle of Leignitz’ reverses the fact as well as the 
spelling ; for at Wahlstatt, near Liegnitz, the Mongol army won a signal 
victory over ‘the dukes of Silesia, the Polish palatines, and the great 
master of the Teutonic order, and filled nine sacks with the right ears of 
the slain.’! The reviewer is particularly bound to correct this, as the 
mistake possibly arose from a similar slip in his ‘ Mohammadan 
Dynasties,’ which Mr. Ross frequently cites. The dates on p. 130 do not 
tally: ‘1055’ shouldbe 1057. ‘ Alptagin ’ (p. 132) should be Alp-Arslan ; 
‘Tokhtamish,’ Toktamish ; ‘ Kokand,’ Khokand. The titles of books are 
occasionally misquoted, as Muir’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the Caliphate’ 
(p. 38), Néldeke’s ‘ Sketches from Persian History’ (p. 103), and Weil’s 
‘Geschichte der Xhalifen’ (pp. 87, 99). ‘Journal Asiatique,’ série 
nouvelle, stands presumably for série ix’. There is an odd misprint 
in a line from Juvenal, timenduaes (p. 214), which may be set down 
Gibbon, ch. lxiv. 
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with Mr. Skrine’s ‘ Pelusum’ (p. 225), and ‘ Methodus’ (p. 227), among 
the errata. The group of dervishes—one of eight reproductions from 
M. Verestchagin’s characteristic drawings—said (p. 171) to form the 
frontispiece really appears at p. 170. Corpus men will not be flattered 
by the vague reference to one of their distinguished predecessors as ‘an 
Oxford professor named Greaves,’ but will be grateful to Mr. Ross for 
not miscalling him, as too usually, Graves. The death of Timi is 
stated on p. 172 to have occurred in 1404, but on p. 390 Mr. Skrine 
gives it correctly as 1405. The inconsistency is merely due to the fact 
that the year 807 of the Hijra, in which the event took place, extended 
from July 1404 to June 1405, and that Mr. Ross did not ascertain the 
month. Such very slight slips as we have detected are really proofs, by 
their rarity, of the general accuracy of this excellent historical digest. 
Turning to Mr. Skrine’s chapters on Russian Turkestan, which form 
the second half of the work, we find a brief sketch of the ‘ Making of 
Russia ;’ four chapters describing the Russian campaigns against the 
khanates, founded upon the works of Stumm, Ney, Moser, O’Donovan, 
&e. ; and then six chapters on the present condition of central Asia under 
Russian rule as studied by the author on the spot. The historical 
summary of Russian expansion is useful, but not original ; Mr. Skrine’s 
personal observation, on the other hand, has the value of first-hand 
evidence by a competent witness. An Indian civil servant is, in many 
ways, peculiarly fitted to judge the merits and defects of such a system of 
government as Russia has established over the decayed khanates, and 
Mr. Skrine’s remarks will be studied with attention. His verdict is 
decidedly favourable to the Russian system, as indeed are the reports of 
all who have thoroughly investigated it. But whilst admiring the general 
principles of Russian administration, by which ‘the problem of local 
self-government has been solved, and indigenous institutions have not 
beer: ruthlessly trampled upon,’ he regrets the ‘ attitude of laisser faire ’ in 
regard to education, and thinks that, on the other hand, ‘ the process of 
russification has been pushed with excessive zeal. Local colour and 
racial characteristics have been swept away . . . . structures which made 
the cities of central Asia the theme of eastern poets have been suffered 
to lapse into hopeless ruin.’ He criticises the commercial policy from the 
economic point of view, and his chapters are full of statistics. The dates 
of the various stages in the Merv railway are confused on pp. 311-2, and 
there are some statements inconsistent with Mr. Ross’s earlier chapters. 
Mr. Skrine writes clearly and sometimes rather eloquently, and his account 
of Russian central Asia is a valuable contribution to contemporary 
history. Stantey LAne-Poo.e. 


Yule and Christmas : their Placein the Germanic Year. By ALEXANDER 
Tizxe, Ph.D. (London: D. Nutt. 1899.) 


Ix this interesting book the author discusses, with abundant learning 
and industry, and certainly with no lack of independence of judgment, the 
principal questions relating to the primitive German computation of time, 
and to the traces which it has left in the popular calendar of England, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. Dr. Tille maintains that before they came 
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into contact with Roman civilisation the Germanic peoples knew nothing 
of a reckoning of time by months, or of a division of the year into four 
seasons. Their year was divided into six ‘ tides’ of sixty days each. The 
evidence on which this statement is based is the frequent occurrence in 
historical times of a practice of giving the same name to two successive 
months. The Old English calendar, for instance, had two months called 
Liéa, identified by Beda with June and July, and two months called Yule 
(Géola, in Beda Giuli), identified with December and January. The 
sixth-century fragment of a Gothic calendar gives ‘ the former Yule’ ( fruma 
Jiuleis) as the equivalent of November (Naubaimbair). The sixty-days 
period Dr. Tille considers to have been of non-Aryan origin, probably con- 
nected with the sexagesimal numeration of Babylon ; and the names of the 
tides, Yule and Lida, he believes to be themselves of non-Aryan etymology. 
The Germanic New Year’s Day was at the beginning of winter.' For the 
larger division of the year into seasons two different systems prevailed 
concurrently, the primitive Aryan division into winter and summer and 
the partition into three seasons referred to in a well-known passage of 
Tacitus. Of the three seasons mentioned by the Roman writer we 
know the native names of two only, ‘winter’ and ‘summer;’ the 
Germanic equivalent of ver is lost, for the West-Germanic word “lent ’ 
is asserted by the author to be of later origin, as its etymology connects 
it with the vernal equinox, with which the primitive Germans were un- 
acquainted. 

Shortly before the Christian era, according to Dr. Tille, the Germanic 
peoples became acquainted with the pre-Julian Roman calendar, and 
partly remodelled their year under its influence. That is to say, they 
adopted a year of twelve months, rectified from time to time by the 
addition of an embolismic month, which, however, was not inserted, as 
among the Romans, after February, but after ‘the second Liva,’ corre- 
sponding approximately to July. This later year, described with some 
inaccuracy by Beda, continued in use until the conversion of the 
Germanic peoples to Christianity. It seems to be implied by Dr. Tille’s 
arguments that the ancient modes of division into two and into three 
seasons, and into ‘ tides’ of two months, remained unchanged, and that 
the year still began with the winter season. On the conversion of the 
Germanic nations to Christianity they, of course, adopted the Julian 
calendar, with its four seasons determined by the solstices and equinoxes. 
But this alien mode of calculation took little hold on the popular mind. 
For the ordinary purposes of life, for law and agriculture, the year long 
continued to be divided into three or two parts, not into four; and the 
custom of counting the years from the beginning of one winter to that of 
another is not even yet wholly obsolete. As the primitive Germanic 
calendar knew nothing of the four astronomical epochs, Dr. Tille denies 


1 Dr. Tille usually speaks as if he thought that the Germanic year contained 
invariably 360 days, but towards the end of the book he says that it consisted of ‘ 360 
or perhaps 366 days.’ On either supposition the seasonal date of New Year would 
soon have moved far away from its original position, unless it was periodically read- 
justed. Unfortunately the author nowhere mentions the process of intercalation (or 
the reverse) by which the artificial year was brought into approximate accord with the 
solar period. 
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the possibility that there can have been any heathen Yuletide festival. 
The ceremonies of Modranicht (‘the Mothers’ Night’), which Beda says 
were observed at the time of Christmas, were of Christian, not of heathen 
origin: they were superstitious rites in which the English matrons com- 
memorated the maternity of the Virgin. 

Some few of the propositions of Dr. Tille’s elaborate construction of 
the history of the Germanic calendar seem to be fairly well established. 
He is probably quite right, notwithstending some distinguished authority 
on the other side, in believing that the solstices and equinoxes, and in 
general the four seasons, had nothing to do with the primitive Germanic 
year. The evidence for the twofold reckoning by winters and summers and 
by winters, springs, and summers is overwhelming. But I see no reason 
for assuming that the three seasons were each thirds of a year, beginning 
and ending at a fixed numerical date. Even in the present day ‘ summer,’ 
‘ spring,’ ‘ autumn,’ or ‘ winter’ has, in popular apprehension, no clearly 
defined dates of beginning or ending; we all know very well that the 
dates assigned in our almanacs are not practically recognised, but we 
never think of attempting to fix any precise day when the season does 
begin or end. I cannot help thinking that it was much the same with 
our ancestors, and that when they spoke of ‘ summer’ or ‘ winter’ they 
did not mean a period of exactly such or such a number of days, months, 
or ‘tides.’ Dr. Tille’s contention that the Germanic year was meant to 
begin at the beginning of winter has a good deal of support in the fact 
that in Germany and England the year was, for many purposes, reckoned 
from Martinmas to Martinmas, while in the higher latitudes of Scandi- 
navia the date was naturally a month earlier. But it isnot an unheard-of 
thing for the year to have more than one time of beginning, among one 
and the same people, according to the purpose in view; and the fact that 
the intercalary month of the heathen English calendar was inserted after 
‘the second Lita’ seems to show that when the calendar was first 
framed that month was the last of the year, just as the time of interca- 
lation of Mensis Mercedonius would suffice to prove that the Roman 
‘decemviral ’ year ended with February. 

Dr. Tille is, I believe, justified in assigning to the prehistoric Germans 
the division of the year into six ‘tides;’ but there is no sufficient 
foundation for his notion that this reckoning was of non-Aryan origin. 
In the first place it is merely an unproved (and in the nature of 
things indemonstrable) assumption that the ‘tide’ consisted of exactly 
sixty days; and unless it did so the suggestion of connexion with the 
sexagesimal numeration falls to the ground. It is perfectly possible that 
the ‘ tide’ originated in a pairing of successive lunar months; and a eon- 
eeivable reason for such pairing might be that two lunations form a 
constant number of days, while one lunation does not. If this were the 
origin of the ‘tide,’ we need not be surprised to find traces of it in the 
calendars of non-Aryan as well as Aryan peoples; and there remains, 
therefore, no ground for assuming that the Germans borrowed it from 
any foreign source. Something, however, must be said about Dr. Tille’s 
assertion that the ‘tide’ names, Lida and Yule, are of non-Aryan 
etymology. So far as the former is concerned it is certainly not the fact 
that ‘no plausible Aryan derivation’ has hitherto been found for it. The 
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Old-English adjective lite, ‘blandus’ (Germanic type Jinpio-), surely 
yields a sufficiently appropriate designation for a period which, according 
to Dr. Tille himself, extended from mid-May to mid-July. The etymology 
of Yule, it must be confessed, is much less transparent. The forms in 
which the word appears in the various languages may, setting aside 
some mixed formations, be reduced to two primitive Germanic types, 
jehwlo- (Old English geohhol *) and jeulio-z (Gothic jiwleis, Old Norse jlir), 
the latter being a regular (‘ Verner’s Law’) derivative of the former. 
The pre-Germanic or Aryan root would be yeq-. Professor Bugge, whose 
view the author quotes to reject it, compares the Latin jocus, which 
contains a root of the required form. I do not see any great impro- 
bability in the supposition that the period of the year which the many 
hours unavailable for work made especially appropriate for festivities 
may have been named from this circumstance. On the other hand it 
has been pointed out that the normal phonetic representative of jehwlo- 
is found in the Old Norse é/, a snowstorm ; and although we are not in 
a position to discover a root of the form yeq- with any sense capable of 
yielding a derivative of this meaning there is a clear possibility that the 
primary reference may have been to climatic conditions. It is, of course, 
conceivable that the sense ‘snowstorm’ may be derived from that of 
‘mid-winter period,’ in which case Bugge’s etymology may still be 
correct.* 

A curious fallacy appears to exist in Dr. Tille’s argument intended to 
prove that the Gothic and Anglian Yule began at mid-November. He 
points out that Beda identifies this period with December-January, and 
the Gothic calendars with November-December ; and he urges that this 
discrepancy can only be accounted for by supposing that a ‘ tide’ which 
began at mid-November was accommodated to the Julian reckoning by 
Goths and Angles independently, the former moving its beginning a 
fortnight backward and the latter a fortnight forward. The inference 
would be valid if it could be assumed that the popular Germanic year in 
the sixth and seventh centuries was precisely of Julian length. But Dr. 
Tille has, on the contrary, accepted Beda’s statement that it was a year 
of twelve lunar months rectified by an embolismic month at intervals. 
On this supposition the Julian date of the beginning of any German 
month or ‘ tide’ would vary by as much as thirty days, according to the 
year selected for comparison. Besides, we do not know whether the 
intercalation was carried out in the same way amongst the Angles and 
amongst the Goths, nor whether it was on a sufficiently correct 
principle to prevent a material alteration of the seasonal dates of the 
months from taking place in a century or two. 

The proposition that the Germans knew nothing of months until 
they learned this division of time from the Romans is hard to accept, in. 
view of the well-known Germanic habit (noticed already by Caesar) of 

* Not, by the way, gedhhol, as Dr. Tille prints. 

* The comparison of Yule with the "IovAvws of the Cyprian calendar ought to be 
abandoned. A glance at the list of month names, ’Agpodiows, ’Aroyounds, Aivixés, 
*lovAws, Kaiodpwos, SeBaords, Avtoxparopixds, &c., is sufficient to show that the list was. 
framed in compliment to the imperial house, and that Zulius comes in its necessary 
order of sequence, so that its coincidence with December—January is sufficiently. 
accounted for. 
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reckoning by nights instead of days. What grounds Dr. Tille has for 
his paradoxical assertion I cannot discover. Certainly the absence of 
common Germanic names of months is no evidence in its favour. The 
ancient Germans may have had months, and yet may no more have felt 
any need for naming them than we feel a need for naming the weeks of 
the year. When a two-month period had obtained a name its halves 
would be sufficiently designated by being called the ‘former’ and the 
‘latter’ month. Here and there a particular month may have acquired 
a descriptive nickname; just as we speak of ‘Holy Week’ or ‘ Christmas 
week,’ though we have no regular list of names of weeks. The most 
likely supposition, after Dr. Tille’s book as before it, is that the 
Germanic year consisted of twelve lunar months, reconciled with the 
solar period by some rough and ready embolismic contrivance. 

Dr. Tille’s explanation of modranicht is more brilliant than con- 
vincing. Beda was born less than half a century after the conversion of 
his native Northumbria to Christianity, and it is hard to suppose that he 
has mistaken a superstitious observance of Christian origin for a 
solemnity practised by his heathen ancestors. With his view of the nature 
of the heathen English year his assignment of Modranicht to 25 Dec. 
can only be meant to mark the approximate date. His testimony that 
there was a heathen festival about the middle of the Yule period need 
not be rejected, even though the nature and object of the ceremonies he 
alludes to may be beyond the reach of conjecture. 

One or two linguistic points may be mentioned. The note at p. 42 
seems to have been written under the misconception that the word 
tritinga, discussed by ‘Fleta,’ is the equivalent of the Old German 
dreidinge, meaning the three terms of the year. What is referred to is, 
of course, the (th)riding as a territorial division of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire ; the word represents the Old Norse pripjiingr. The con- 
jecture that the Old Norse haust-r is a corruption of the Latin Augustus 
is very improbable; some notice should have been taken of Noreen’s 
attempt to obviate the difficulties of connecting it etymologically with 
harvest. In the Old English extracts Dr. Tille has adopted the odd 
practice of writing th or dh just as he happens to find p or 3 in the 
particular text before him. 

Although this article has been almost wholly occupied with un- 
favourable criticism, I gladly acknowledge the value of Dr. Tille’s able 
and painstaking collection of the facts, and the acumen which he has in 
many instances displayed in their interpretation. I think the main 
outlines of his theory are unsound, but his book contains a great deal 
that no student of the subject can afford to neglect. 


Henry BRADLEY. 


Die alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. Von Dr. W. Raptorr. 
Zweite Folge. Die Inschrift des Tonjukuk. Von Dr. Raptorr. 
Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tonjukuk. Von F. Hirtu. Die alt- 
tiirkischen Inschriften und diearabischen Quellen. Von W. BARTHOLD. 
(St. Petersburg : Imperial Academy of Sciences. 1899.) 


In the Enetisn Historicat Review for July 1896 an attempt was made 
to explain the true origin of the Turks, and at the same time attention 
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was called to the recent discoveries of Turkish inscriptions in the Sogdo- 
Aramaean form of writing, which those nomads appear to have adopted 
or adapted during the apogee of their administrative career in the seventh 
century. The Turkish empire, first welded into effective shape by the 
khan Tuman, fell to pieces in a.p. 630, when his descendant, Gheri, was 
defeated and placed in honourable captivity by the Chinese ; he died of a 
broken heart, like a bird in a cage, in 632. For fifty years the whole of 
Turkdom was then more or less effectively administered by Chinese pro- 
consuls, in many cases absentees, who left most of the work on the spot 
to be done by their stewards or secretaries ; and these secretaries in turn 
appear to have practically allowed the Turkish chieftains allotted to their 
absentee masters’ respective proconsulates to govern their own tribes 
after native custom. All that the imperial government seems to have 
cared about, or at any rate to have achieved, was the effective working of 
the post roads, the keeping open of communication and supply routes, 
the immunity of the Chinese frontiers from raiding, and the fostering of 
disunion and jealousies amongst the rival Turkish tribes ; there is nothing 
either in Chinese history or in the Turkish inscriptions to show that 
(beyond the military occupation of certain advantageous pivot posts) the 
Chinese administration made any effort to civilise or assimilate what we 
should now call Mongolia, Sungaria, and Kashgaria, even to the limited 
extent that the reigning Manchu dynasty has done in very modern times. 
But, after half a century of this loose system of suzerainty, the restless 
Turks began to chafe under the corruption and caprice of their nominal 
masters, and a grand-nephew of Gheri, named Kutlug, succeeded in 682 in 
establishing himself once more as independent khan. In this enter- 
prise he received important assistance from a person known to the 
Chinese as Asete Yiian-chén, who had been an hereditary tribal ruler, 
under the Chinese proconsul’s agent, at a spot not far from Marco Polo’s 
Tenduc (Tien-ték), near the Great Wall in the North Shan Si of our day. 
According to the Chinese, this Asete was killed a few years later during a 
war waged by his master, Kutlug, against the Tiirgiis branch of the 
western Turks; and the khan himself died in 692. Though he had left 
two sons, Meghkren and the teghin K6l, the rights of these lords were 
ignored by their uncle, Meghchér, the brother of Kutlug ; and Meghchér 
reigned with great glory until 716, when he was slain in an ambush by a 
fugitive band of the Bayirku tribe of Ouigours. The teghin Kél now 
made a pronunciamiento in favour of his elder brother, Meghkren, the 
rightful heir; slew the whole of bis deceased uncle’s relatives and 
political party; and set up his brother as Bilga Khan. During Bilga 
Khan’s reign of eighteen years he was assisted in civil matters by 
an aged statesman named Tunyukuk, and in military matters by his 
own younger brother, the teghin (=prince of the blood) Kél. Tunyukuk’s 
daughter had married Meghkren, and consequently, when the latter became 
Bilga Khan, his wife became the Bilge Khatun; it was for this reason 
that Tunyukuk, who had been minister of state to Meghchér, alone 
escaped the general massacre of that usurper’s adherents; but even he 
was exiled to his tribal appanage near the modern Kiachta and Urga, 
only to be urgently recalled immediately afterwards when Bilga found 
his empire in imminent danger from a threatened coalition 
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This is a purely Chinese account, eked out, so far as the correct 
pronunciation of several Turkish words is concerned, by reference to the 
original Turkish ; and the Chinese and Turkish inscriptions discovered 
about a decade ago were imperially sanctioned stone tablets in honour of 
P‘i-kia (Bilga) and K‘iieh (K6l), together with native Turkish composi- 
tions, recounting the doughty deeds of those two heroes, which have with 
marvellous ingenuity been deciphered by Professor Thomsen of Copen- 
hagen and Dr. Radloff of St. Petersburg. Except in minor points—such 
as exact dates, precise family relationships, true meaning of titles, 
tribal names, situation of places, and so on—the agreement of these 
inscriptions with recorded Chinese history is absolute, and it is not 
necessary to say anything more on that question here. 

The latest important discovery was made by Madame Klementz 
but two years ago, when this lady was travelling with her husband 
along the line of the Russo-Chinese frontier. At Bain Tsokto, near 
the river Tola, about thirty miles east of Urga, she came across 
the stone sarcophagus of Tunyukuk, together with two square pillars 
recording in Turkish, and in his own words, Tunyukuk’s great ser- 
vices to Elteres Khan, and also (more shortly) the fact that Elteres’ 
brother, Kapagan Khan, had raised Turkdom once more to its pristine 
splendour. Tunyukuk specifically tells us that he wrote these words after 
the death of Kapagan, during the reign of Bilga Khan, and the whole 
tone is one of lamentation at having been dismissed in his old age 
after such services to the Turkish empire. The inscriptions consist of 
sixty-eight lines, and describe the various wars with the Tabgatsh (Chinese), 
Tiirgiis, Bayirku, Tokuz-Uguz (Ouigours), Kitans, Tatabi (Hi Tartars), &c., 
in such terms as to leave no doubt that Elteres and Kapagan are simply 
the Kutlug and Meghchir of the Chinese, quite apart from the fact that 
the name Tunyukuk is precisely the same in both Chinese and Turkish 
script, and the name Bilga also indirectly the same. 

The limited space available here for discussing the numerous thorny 
questions which arise out of this most recent and remarkable discovery 
does not permit of any inquiry into the identity of this or that river, 
mountain, province, or tribe. But there is one point of overshadowing 
importance raised by Dr. Hirth to which allusion may shortly be made. 
‘The Chinese say that Asete Yiian-chén (i.e. the Turkish chief of the 
noble Asete caste, bearing the purely Chinese personal name of Yiianchén), 
after assisting Kutlug to the khanly throne, was killed in war with the 
Tiirgiis, and they do not mention Tunyukuk at all until 716, when they 
introduce him as an old man of seventy, ex-minister of Meghchér, and 
father of the new khatum or queen. They also say that during the 
diplomatic negotiations between Bilga and the emperor a certain Asete 
Tun-Nishuk was sent as envoy: a few sentences before this they had 
stated that the Chinese policy was to isolate Bilga by coaxing over to 
China some of his great officers as envoys, thus preventing his 
military adviser, K6l, and his civil adviser, Tunyukuk, from concocting 
schemes to China’s disadvantage. Dr. Hirth with great learning and 
acumen essays to show that Tunyukuk was the same person as Asete 
Yiian-chén, and again the same person as Asete Tun-Nishuk (a misprint, 
he thinks, for Tunyukuk). It is certainly quite possible that the first 
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part may be true, for, whilst the Chinese say nothing of Tunyukuk 
before 716, Tunyukuk says nothing of himself after 716, and moreover 
does notmention Asete Yiian-chén, whose services in 682-90, as recorded by 
the Chinese, seem identical with Tunyukuk’s own services at that date 
as recorded by himself. As to Tun-Nishuk, the difficulties are greater, 
but they are of a technical nature, not easily made intelligible except in a 
journal in which Chinese characters can be printed. These and many 
other difficult and interesting points raised by Dr. Hirth will accordingly 
be found dissected and examined in the China Review, to which readers 
having a taste for special detail are referred. The object of this short 
notice is simply to mark another stage in progress, and to lay stress once 
more upon the trustworthiness of Chinese records. 

In the April number of the EnatisH Historicat Review for 1896 
there appeared a notice of my work entitled ‘A Thousand Years of the 
Tartars,’ which, it is proper to state here, was composed before any of the 
recent discoveries of Turkish confirmatory evidence had been made. 
The leading idea throughout that book was to invent Turkish proper 
names to correspond with the cacophonous Chinese imitations, which 
were given only in the margin. Exception has been taken to this by 
Russian and German Turko-Sinologues, though Dr. Hirth is disposed to 
condone the fault in consideration of its gute Absicht, which was simply 
to make a dry subject less unreadable. In the present notice the names 
Bilga and Tunyukuk correspond to the Biga and Turrugu of ‘ A Thousand 
Years,’ &c., whilst Meghchér and Meghkren correspond to Merchér and 
Mercrin. The first two are proved correct by the Turkish, whilst the 
second two are still guesses, but ‘improved guesses.’ In course of time 
we shall doubtless arrive at the correct sounds of other nomad names, 
but meanwhile it is hinted where a grain of salt must be swallowed. 
E. H. Parker. 





Italy and her Invaders. By Tuomas Hopexry, D.C.L., Litt.D. 
Vol. VIL: The Frankish Invasions. Vol. VIII: The Frankish 
Empire. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1899.) 


Wirx these two volumes, which, after a short introductory sketch of 
early Frankish history, continue the narrative from 744 to 814, Mr. 
Hodgkin’s long task is completed. For this important period, com- 
prising those two epoch-making events, the foundation of the temporal 
power of the pope and the institution of the Western Roman empire, we 
have no Ammianus or Procopius, not even a Jordanes or a Paulus 
Diaconus, and the history of Italy has to be pieced together from the 
papal biographies and letters and the Frankish annalists. Therefore, 
though Mr. Hodgkin’s work is always exhilarating, we cannot expect to 
find such stirring narratives as he has given us in the earlier volumes. 
Especially is this exemplified in the long second chapter of vol. viii., in 
which he has laboriously put together from obscure allusions in almost 
unintelligible letters all that can be discovered about the petty disputes 
between pope and king, which, though of little interest to the ordinary 
reader, are of the highest importance in connexion with the history of 
the papal claims. It is refreshing to turn from these dreary details to 
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the fourth chapter, in which we have an attractive sketch of the court of 
Aachen, the chief seat of that strange premature renaissance which was 
introduced into the Frankish empire by the scholars of northern England. 
Here, however, more use might perhaps have been made of the Monk of 
St. Gall, who, though of little value as a witness to facts, is an excellent 
authority for life and character. His sketch of Riculf of Mainz (i. 16-19), 
with allowance for exaggeration, might well have been added to the 
portraits of the chief members of the court circle. Mr. Hodgkin’s 
judgment is generally sound, but there are a few points on which it is 
difficult to accept his pronouncements. It is easy for us, with our know- 
ledge of the sequel, to say that Aistulf’s policy was ‘ most foolish ;’ but 
might he not reasonably think that the Franks would abide by their 
policy of non-intervention, or that an invasion, if there were one, would 
have no greater results than those of the Merovings? Even in 756 his 
incredulity was shared by the Byzantine envoys. As to the fatuity of 
Desiderius, there can hardly be two opinions, and Mr. Hodgkin scarcely 
brings it out strongly enough ; but itis difficult to believe that the pope’s 
envoys brought him no message beyond a ‘word of anathema’ or that 
Charles was on the point of returning when the Lombard panic took 
place. Again, it is doing too much credit to Pope Stephen’s humanity, 
and too little to his statesmanship, to suggest that his mediation on 
behalf of Aistulf was due to a desire to stay the ravages of war. It was 
not to his interest that the Lombards should be utterly crushed ; for this 
would leave him helpless in the hands of Pippin. Similarly it is hard to 
think that Leo III would favour the union of the two empires (viii. 212), 
which would remove his only possible support against the Frankish 
power. Again, ‘a man of kindly temper’ seems an over-favourable 
estimate of Pope Paul, since the troubles that followed his death are 
ascribed to his ‘ exactions and injustices’ (vii. 307). On the other hand 
I cannot but think that in his description of Constantine Kopronymos 
(p. 252) Mr. Hodgkin has not made enough allowance for the roughness 
of the times, the cruelty of Byzantine punishments, and the unreasoning 
fanaticism of his monkish opponents. Constantine seems to bave been 
unable to brook opposition, and to have been fond of somewhat coarse 
practical jokes; but ‘ loathing and abhorrence’ are terms which I could 
not connect with him. As to his supposed licentiousness, I do not 
think there is any evidence beyond the vague abuse of Theophanes. 
This is not the place to enter upon the vexed question of the donation of 
Charles, but Mr. Hodgkin’s reasons for assigning the life of Hadrian 
to the time of Lewis seem to me very unconvincing. The peculiarity 
that it relates only the events of the first few years of his pontificate is 
shared by that of Leo III, and can hardly be made an argument for a 
later date, while the inference from the phrase Carolus magnus rex is 
refuted by the note at viii. 37. Perhaps, if we had the text of the 
donation, the difficulties would vanish. 

The strange Latin and Greek of his authorities have in several places 
led Mr. Hodgkin into error. Thus (vii. 58, note) he speaks of ‘ de- 
taching Charles from the emperor;’ but the subject of recederet, as of 
sanciret, is not Charles, but the pope. In p. 190, note 3, two renderings 
are given for wt illi placitum fuerit, both forced, and the first, as it 
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seems to me, impossible. The only grammatical rendering (and the 
biographers do not soar so high above grammar as some other writers) is 
‘as his (the pope’s) pleasure should be.’ YP. 242, note 2: Absolvere only 
means ‘to send away;’ cf. droAtsa: (viii. 118), and see Ann. Lauriss., 
ann. 798. P. 307, note 1: Brachio does not mean ‘ by show of hands,’ 
but ‘ by violence.’ P. 314, note 2: The context seems to show that 
auramentis means ‘ adjurations’ and has nothing to do with any treaty. 
P. 355, notel: Secum eum hic Roma deduceret perfectly agrees with 
hic Roma eum deferendum, and I do not see why Mr. Hodgkin wishes to 
expunge the conveyance to Rome. Also sacellarius is ‘ treasurer,’ not 
‘chaplain.’ Vol. viii. p. 87: Una vobiscum apud domnum apostolicum 
coniungemus means ‘with you {the missi] we will visit the apostolic lord,’ 
i.é., a8 always, the pope. P. 47, note 3: Vestra regalis in triumphis 
victoria is ‘your royal triumphal victoriousness,’ and the grammar is 
quite regular. P. 73: The incredible expression ‘our royal power,’ 
which Mr. Hodgkin puts into the pope’s mouth, is due to misquota- 
tion. The text is not nostrae but nostra. P. 118, note 2: Whatever 
"an annotator’ says, cis wapdaxAyow cannot mean ‘on the feast of the 
Assumption,’ but probably means ‘upon the exhortation’ (ad preces 
Anast.). In fact the day cannot have been 15 August, for 15 August 797 
was a Tuesday, not a Saturday, and in such cases it is always the day of 
the month which is wrong. 

Besides these I have noted several other points in which Mr. Hodgkin’s 
statements seem to be erroneous or insufficient. Thus the statement in 
the preface that in the partition of 806 the whole of Italy is called 
Langobardia is due to misunderstanding. Italia quae et Langobardia 
dicitur is the kingdom of the Lombards, often called regnum Italiae. The 
papal states are not included in the partition, but committed to the care 
of the three sons jointly, which seems to show that, contrary to the 
statement in vol. viii. 263, Charles did not then intend the imperial title 
to survive him.' In dealing with Frankish affairs Mr. Hodgkin has not 
made the best use of recent research: thus in the pedigree of the 
Merovings he has not consulted the articles of Krusch ? and Havet,* but 
retained the old dates of Mabillon; hence nearly all his later dates are 
wrong, that of the death of Lothar III being no less than three years 
too early. Similarly he still cites the Codex Carolinus from the edition 
of Jaffé instead of from that of Gundlach. In vol. vii. 49 it seems 
to be implied that the name Charles was first borne by the maior 
domus. We find, however, a Mercian king of the name a hundred 
years before,t and, as the father of the first Pippin is said in his 
life to have been Carloman, the element karl was probably hereditary 
in the Austrasian family. With regard to the origin of the name 
Martellus might it not be pointed out that, according to the monk of 
St. Gall, the Northmen applied it to Charles the Great? P. 120: It 
seems to be a misrepresentation of Hahn to say that he gives no 
authority for the statement that Carloman was succeeded (in name) by 
his son. He quotes Bonif. Ep. 79. On p. 282 Mr. Hodgkin seems to 


1 See Dahn, Urgeschichte, iii. pp. 1096, 1116. 
2 Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, xxii.; Neues Archiv, vi. 
3’ Bibl. de l’ Ecole des Chartes, xlvi. xlviii. ‘1 Bede, H. E. ii. 14, 
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be in some confusion as to eligibility for the papacy, since he thinks 
that the rule that no one under a deacon could be elected was complied 
vith by Constantine being ordained deacon after his election. If this 
were so, the rule would be meaningless. Also a reader might infer from 
his words that ordination to the presbyterate was not needed. The 
omission of it in the life is, however, due to the fact that, the election of 
a deacon being common, it is tacitly assumed. Again, on p. 310 it is 
stated that cardinal-bishops shared with cardinal-presbyters and car- 
dinal-deacons the right of eligibility. But the translation of a bishop 
was forbidden by a canon of Nikaia, which, often neglected elsewhere, 
was strictly observed at Rome till long after this date. P. 299, note 2: 
The law prevailing among the Goths of Septimania would certainly not 
be the ‘ Breviarium Alarici,’ which was for the Romans under Gothic rule, 
but the ‘Lex Visigothorum,’ which had long been extended to Goth and 
Roman alike. P. 303: Mr. Hodgkin, while noting that the partition of 
768 differed from earlier divisions, does not add that it, as well as that 
of 806, was probably purposely devised to avoid the division into Romance 
and Teutonic. P.313: There is not, I think, any real discrepancy as to 
the name of Desiderius’s daughter. The name Bertrad, given by Creon- 
tins and Andrew of Bergomum, was probably assumed at her marriage, 
a Latin name not being thought fit for a Frankish queen. P.388: Corsica 
can hardly have been Lombard, as the Lombards seem never to have had 
a fleet. 

In vol. viii. p. 5, Mr. Hodgkin casts, I think, an undeserved slur on 
Charles by saying that he took Pampeluna from the king of Asturias, 
with whom he had no quarrel. Ii seems to have belonged to the tur- 
bulent Basques. P.8: ‘ August’ is a slip for ‘ September,’ and on p. 119 
we have the converse slip. P. 10: The stories about Irene rest on no 
good authority, and should not be given without a caution. P. 70, note 2: 
The Grimwald who made a treaty in 814 was not the son of Arichis, who 
died in 806, as stated by Mr. Hodgkin himself at p. 256. P. 89: Alcuin, 
as a Northumbrian, was not Offa’s subject. Pp. 111, 112: There is no 
warrant for rendering payitpos anything but ‘master of the offices.’ 
The magister praesentalis did not under that name exist at this time. 
P. 115: I do not think there is any authority for calling Theodote Con- 
stantine’s paramour. P. 122: The table of the children of Charles differs 
in several points from the account of Einhard. P. 172: In relating the 
outrage on Leo III Mr. Hodgkin does not cite the very probable ex- 
planation of Theophanes that the men employed to perform the mutila- 
tion purposely avoided destroying his sight. With regard to the charges 
against the pope, while Epp. Car. 9 and 10 are cited, there is no reference 
to Alcuin, Ep. 127, in which he speaks of a secret report de moribus 
apostolici. P. 226: ‘Caliphs’ should rather be ‘amirs.’ P. 242: Mr. 
Hodgkin appears to state (though he can hardly mean to do so) that 
Eegberht in 802 took the title of king of England. P. 266: Mr. Hodgkin 
seems to have misunderstood the will of Charles. He says that ‘ for some 
unexplained reason’ an extra ,', was to be added to the % assigned to the 
churches. But the 3 was to be paid at once, while the ;'; was to be paid 
after his death. He also states that the emperor’s family got only 4; of 
the whole. They got only ;'; of the gold, silver, jewels, and royal 
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robes, but they also got } of the utensils of other metals, arms, clothes, 
&e. 

I have noted the following misprints: in the pedigree of the 
Arnulfings ‘ Nihelung’ for ‘ Nibelung ;’ vol. vii. p. 293, line 4 from the 
bottom, ‘his’ for ‘her;’ vol. viii. p. 199, last line, ‘Constantine’ for 
‘Constantius.’ There is probably also some error in the second sentence 
of p. 85, which, besides reading oddly, seems to contradict instead of sup- 
porting what precedes. A book of this length, however, which covers so 
wide a field, must contain some errors, and few of those here noted are of 
great consequence or to any considerable degree affect the excellence of the 
work asa piece of history. Great, indeed, is the service which Mr. Hodgkin 
has done both to historical research and to the popularisation of historical 
knowledge by his narrative of this much neglected period of 450 years. 
The period of the welding together of Roman and Teuton is perhaps the 
most important in the whole range of history, and the reproach of dul- 
ness will hardly be raised against it by any one who has studied it in Mr. 
Hodgkin’s pages. In the first four volumes, indeed, though he has made 
the events and characters stand out before us as no one but Gibbon has 
done before, he is yet on more or less familiar ground; but in the last 
four he has attacked a period of which no other literary history can be 
said to exist. Let us hope that his example will stir some successor to 
give us as good a history of the dark period between Charles and Hilde- 
brand. KE. W. Brooks. 


Le Chiteau Gaillard ; Etude de lv’ Architecture Militaire au XITI* 
Siécle. Par Marcen Dreutaroy. (Paris: Klinksieck. 1899.) 


WueEn Herodotus came upon two tribes in distant regions of the earth 
who both practised some curious rite, or maintained some strange social 
custom, he was wont to speculate as to which had learnt it from the 
other. This method of thinking has survived into our own century, in 
spite of the constant proof that similar conditions of life often produce 
similar results among peoples who can never have had any contact, direct 
or indirect, with each other. The main thesis of M. Dieulafoy’s little 
pamphlet on Chiteau Gaillard is, we fancy, vitiated by this form of 
argument. He is an accomplished Assyriologist, and his excavations 
at Susa and elsewhere are well known. Having studied the methods 
of fortification practised by the Assyrians and their Persian suc- 
cessors, he finds in them many features—successive concentric lines of 
wall, donjon keeps, projecting brattices, machicolation, and so forth— 
which are also to be observed in the best castles of the later middle ages. 
He therefore proceeds to affiliate the one system of fortification to the 
other. The thirteenth-century castle, he argues (and here we quite agree), 
owes its improvements to ideas brought home from the East by the 
crusaders. The crusaders learned them from the buildings which they 
found in Syria and Palestine, which were mainly Byzantine. This, again, 
we should be delighted to grant. But he then proceeds to argue that the 
Byzantines borrowed their skill in military architecture from the Sassanian 
Persians, and that the latter inherited it, through the Parthians and Cyrus, 
from the Assyrians. This isthe weak point of his argument. He has not 
seen that Byzantine architecture is really affiliated to the Roman work of 
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the East, and this again to the early Hellenic system of fortification. But 
Greek military building has a clear and logical evolution of its own from 
Mycenae and Tiryns down to the days of Dionysius of Syracuse and 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. When each development and improvement can 
be worked out from the study of Hellenic work of the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth centuries, we fail to see any reason for deriving its perfected 
forms from the ancient eastern nations. All the details which M. Dieulafoy 
holds to be distinctively Assyrian can be found in the best Greek work. 
Take, for example, Dionysius’s chef-d’euvre, the castle of Euryelus. 
Here we have three external ditches, elaborate flanking fire, a dominant 
keep, and elaborate zputecxiouara or outer works. It is to forts of this 
kind that we must ultimately trace back the Byzantine castles, and not 
to eastern models. We know no facis at all to support M. Dieulafoy’s 
central statement that the East-Roman builders in the fourth and fifth 
centuries after Christ suddenly dropped classical forms and borrowed new 
ones from the Sassanian Persians. Their work is really a development of 
ancient Hellenic ideas and not a new departure. This affiliation of medi- 
eval to Assyrian architecture being set aside, we have nothing but praise 
for the rest of M. Dieulafoy’s work. As others have shown before him, 
Chateau Gaillard presents distinct traces of crusading influence, though 
Richard I put some new ideas of his own into it. The details are worked 


out in a very interesting way, and are full of instruction for the student 
of military antiquities. A. 


Geschichte Manfreds vom Tode Friedrichs II. bis zu seiner Krénwng 
(1250-1258). Von Avueust Karst. (‘ Historische Studien,’ Heft VI.) 
(Berlin: Verlag von E. Ebering. 1897.) 

Tuts solid dissertation of nearly two hundred pages is even more limited 

in reality than in title. Dr. Karst deals very shortly with the history of 

Manfred between his father’s death in 1250 and the death of his half- 

brother Conrad IV in 1254. The few pages he devotes to the narrative 

of these four years have indeed their justification in suggesting subjects. 
for two excursuses. In the first excursus Dr. Karst maintains with 

Rodenberg that Manfred and Berthold of Hohenburg really contrived 

treason against Conrad in July 1251, and in the second he examines the 

connexion between the punishment inflicted upon Manfred and the 
sentence of banishment imposed upon his kinsmen the Lancias, main- 
taining that both sentences date from 1253. The rest of the book 
consists of a very careful and complete narrative of Manfred’s history 
between King Conrad’s death and his own coronation. We do not expect 
in a work of German erudition any attempt to realise the dramatic 
possibilities of the story how Manfred, after his humiliating submission to. 

Innocent and his desperate ride from Teano to Lucera had shown the 

hopelessness of his position, became within four years absolute master of 

Sicily and Apulia and king in spite of all that the pope, the Germans, the 

Sicilian nobles, the southern municipalities, and the English alliance 

could do to prevent him. But it may reasonably be objected to Dr. 

Karst’s sound and careful work that he overwhelms us with so many 

details of this or that siege, battle, or negotiation, that it 1s hard to. 

make out clearly the general drift of events. In truth the story of those 
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years is puzzling enough to unravel. Berthold of Hohenburg is the 
sworn partisan of the German faction, yet he intrigues against Conrad and 
commands a papal army against Manfred even when the latter has become 
baiulus for Conradin. Peter Ruffo is sent to Sicily as papal vicar, but 
speedily turns round and has to deal with a revolt of papalist partisans, 
and when driven from his government is soon sent back by Alexander IV 
as commander of the fleet that strives in vain to restore Roman rule in 
Calabria. The men of Messina throw off the authority of Ruffo in the 
name of Manfred, only to seek to uphold a position of severe independence 
against the very man whose cause they professed to champion. Even 
the papal policy, though settled for each individual pope by forces greater 
than any single man’s volition, seems sometimes to swerve from its 
general course, for Dr. Karst gives good reasons for believing that 
Alexander IV was quite in earnest in seeking a reconciliation with Manfred 
in the early part of his pontificate. Manfred himself, whom we have long 
looked upon as something of a hero, is set on a lower pedestal. Indeed, 
one of Dr. Karst’s main objects is to renew the protest against the 
glorification of him in Schirrmacher’s ‘ Die letzte Hohenstaufen,’ a book, 
by the bye, published in 1871, and not, as a printer’s error on p. xiv 
suggests, in 1817. Dr. Karst ranges himself on the side of Dr. Doeberl, 
whose interesting and brightly written paper on Berthold von Vohburg- 
Hohenburg in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, xii. 
201-75, may well be read in conjunction with the present book. Like 
Raumer and other earlier writers, Schirrmacher has accepted as historic 
verity the apology for Manfred written by Nicholas de Jamsilla. The errors 
involved in following Jamsilla are constantly pointed out by Dr. Karst and 
Dr. Doeberl, and Dr. Karst’s correction on p. 126 of a curious slip in trans- 
lating an absurdly simple Latin sentence increases our prejudice against 
Schirrmacher and all his works. Dr. Doeberl pushed the reaction so far 
that he was not content with making out an overwhelming case against 
those who omitted to give Berthold a place in the ‘ Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie.’ He regards Berthold almost as a hero, striving with might 
and main to uphold the dying cause of German ascendency in southern 
Italy. To the patriotic German such a view of this commonplace but 
capable adventurer may seem convincing. The impartial outsider will 
continue to see in Manfred a more attractive and interesting character. 
Yet this is no reason for believing the one-sided apologies of a Jamsilla. 
A few points on which Dr. Karst has made slight slips or suggested 
doubtful views may now be collected. It is pedantic, perhaps, to note 
that ‘Ceprano’ is the recognised modern Italian form (teste the rail- 
way guide) for the border town here constantly called ‘Ceperano.’ 
It is doubtless a mere slip of the pen that on p. 64 speaks of der 
Kardinaldiakon Raynald, Bischof von Ostia und Velletri. It should, of 
course, be Kardinalbischof. But the short chapter on ‘Die Ueber- 
tragung Siciliens an Edmund von England’ contains several points 
that we can hardly accept. First of all Dr. Karst starts the new idea 
that Alexander IV’s grant to the young Edmund was limited to the 
mainland, and that the pope reserved Sicily as a domain of the holy see, 
just as Innocent IV had done immediately after the flight of Manfred 
from Teano. But apart from the difficulty, which Dr. Karst himself 
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recognises, of Innocent’s original reservation extending to Calabria as 
well as Sicily, which former region is admittedly included in Edmund's 
grant, and apart also from the further difficulty that this reservation of 
Innocent’s suggests a momentary act rather than a settled policy, we 
cannot see that Dr. Karst has any evidence in favour of his view. 
In the thirteenth century Regnum Siciliae surely means the island, and 
totam terram que est citra Farum usque ad confinia terrarum ecclesie 
Romane is equally plainly a more precise formula for what Pauli and 
Schirrmacher call, after contemporary usage, ‘ Apulia,’ and what was not 
called the ‘ kingdom of Naples,’ or ‘ the kingdom of Sicily this side Faro,’ 
until a considerably later time. And the declaration that the kingdom is 
indivisible, that comes in the next clause of Alexander’s bull, would be 
foolishly futile if the object of the bull had been to divide Sicily and the 
mainland into two separate governments. Moreover the clause excepting 
Benevento from Edmund's authority would surely have been extended 
to include Sicily if Dr. Karst’s hypothesis represented the facts. 
Kronprinz Eduard (p. 102) may be according to German custom, but, 
without being a pedant as to phrases, one may hesitate at so unhistorical 
a description of a thirteenth-century king’s son. Also on p. 102 ‘ Hugh 
Belsham’ (or rather ‘ Balsham’) is described as bishop of Ely in April 
1255. In reality, however, the founder of Peterhouse was not conse- 
crated till 1257, and it was his predecessor, William of Kilkenny (d. Sept. 
1256), whose name Peter of Aigueblanche pledged in the document 
summarised by our author. 

On p. 103, in attempting to correct a slip on Mr. W. E. Rhodes’s article 
on Edmund of Lancaster in this Review (x. 23), Dr. Karst falls into several 
errors of his own. The point is a very trifling one, referring to the way 
in which Henry III’s promised contribution of 135,541 marks was to be 
paid. Dr. Karst says the amount promised was ‘ 135,541 Pfund sterling,’ 
but swmma 135,541 marcarum bonorum novorum et legalium sterlingorum 
does not mean that same number of pounds sterling but that number of 
marks paid in sound and good money. All through the account‘ pounds’ 
are used as identical with ‘marks’ by Dr. Karst. As a matter of fact , 
neither Mr. Rhodes nor Dr. Karst has got the thing quite rightly. The 
bull! separates from the whole sum of 135,541 marks 20,000 marks 
‘offered by the royal liberty to us and our brothers.’ This sum of 
20,000 marks is to be paid in two equal instalments of 10,000 marks 
each, one before Christmas 1255 and the other before Michaelmas 1256, 
a date which may be prolonged to Christmas 1256. The rest of the sum 
—i.e. the 115,541 marks, which seems to be what the pope professes to 
have actually spent in the negotiwm Siciliae—was all to be paid before 
Michaelmas 1256. Of course the money never was paid, and it is perhaps 
as futile an exercise as well can be imagined to analyse the promises of 
so shifty a debtor as Henry III. It is clear, as Dr. Karst says, that the 
offer to Edmund was a mere stroke of finance. But the merchants of 
Florence and Siena did not, as Dr. Karst thinks, advance money to the 
pope simply because he had induced the king of England to back his bills. 
‘English money ’ and ‘ English credit’ play too big a part in Dr. Karst’s 
speculations, for England was not in the thirteenth century the modern 
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capitalist state that the foreigner too easily imagines that she was. 
Dr. Doeberl’s das capitalkriftige England expresses the same erroneous 
idea even more emphatically than Dr. Karst. The real reason why 
Alexander IV was anxious to get Henry’s name on his side was surely 
that it enabled him to tax the English clergy more effectively than he 
would otherwise have been able todo. The crusading tenths and other 
exactions of Master Rostand and his like would doubtless have been 
demanded in any case, but a mere papal order to pay would have been of 
but little effect, had not the payment been enforced by the direct action 
of the English king. Alexander secured Henry’s active co-operation by 
his device of the Sicilian grant. It was a matter of minor importance 
that Henry also made himself personally responsible for what the pope 
professed that he had spent in the war against Manfred. The real gist of 
the matter was that Henry’s vain desire to give his younger son a great 
position made it possible for a reasonable portion of the pope’s demands 
to be collected from the English clergy. But at no stage of the negotia- 
tion did the Roman curia take any effective steps to prepare the way for 
Edmund’s reception as king in Sicily or Apulia. As Dr. Karst clearly 
points out, Edmund’s appointment to the Sicilian throne was absolutely 
unknown in southern Italy. It was only an expedient to support the 
pope’s finances until a real champion of his interests was found. 
T. F. Tour. 


Studies in Dante. Second Series. Miscellaneous Essays. By Epwarp 
Moore, D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1899.) 


THE second series of Dr. Moore’s ‘ Studies in Dante’ differs in character 
from the previous volume ; that was devoted entirely to the illustration of 
Dante’s use of his books and authors, and from its plan and object was 
naturally little adapted for continuous reading. This series is more 
popular in form of statement, though not less thorough in method. Of 
definitely historical essays there is only one— Dante and Sicily ’"—but the 
whole work belongs to /istoria in the original sense of the word, and may 
be consulted with advantage by many students besides those who are 
specially interested in Dante. The first essay, for instance, on ‘ Dante asa 
Religious Teacher,’ provides an illuminating statement of Dante’s theory of 
the pope and the emperor, and the papers on Dante’s ‘ Classification of 
Sins ’ contain a large amount of notes on medieval doctrine, such as may be 
turned to profit in many different ways. The article on the ‘ Unity of 
Design in the *‘ Purgatorio’’’ belongs more peculiarly to literature than most 
of the others; it is a demonstration not to be forgotten by any historian of 
poetry, showing in detail what minute and ingenious processes and calcu- 
lations have gone to shape the structure of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ The 
essay on ‘ Beatrice’ will probably be found to be a sufficient examination of 
the problem. It may be doubted whether the logic of those to whom Dr. 
Moore is opposed was really deserving of as much labour as he has spent in 
their refutation, but the labour itselfis inspiriting. Boccaccio’s assertion 
that Beatrice is Beatrice Portinari is shown to have in its favour everything 
that can be put together by way of particular evidence, and everything 
that can be learned from the ways of medieval poetry in elucidation of the 
‘Vita Nuova.’ Ofall the papers the last is, perhaps, the most valuable ; an 
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argument, corroborated by the independent judgment of Dr. Shadwell, 
for the authenticity of the ‘ Quaestio de Aquaet Terra.’ It is not easy to 
see how the claim can be disputed; nor would it be easy to suggest any 
improvement in the way the facts are brought forward and made to 
explain themselves. W. P. Ker. 


England in the Age of Wycliffe. By G. M. Trevetyan. (London: 
Longmans. 1899.) 

The Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards. A collection of unpublished 
documents, forming an appendix to ‘ England in the Age of Wycliffe.’ 
Edited by E. Powext and G. M. Treveryan. (London: Longmans. 
1899.) 

Le Soulévement des Travailleurs d@ Angleterre en 1381. Par ANDRE 
Réevinte et C. Petrt-Dutamuis. (Mémoires et Documents publiés 
par la Société de l’Ecole des Chartes. II.) Paris: A. Picard. 
1898.) 


As chance would have it, the long-expected appearance of the lamented 
André Réville’s study of the peasants’ revolt was immediately followed by 
the publication of a dissertation by a young Cambridge scholar containing 
a chapter on the rising which represents an independent investigation of 
the unpublished materials at the Record Office and the British Museum. 
A comparison of their work illustrates the divergent methods of the 
schools in which they have been trained. Mr. Trevelyan chose a 
subject which gave ample scope to his literary power and gift of acute 
generalisation, but too wide for anything like exhaustive treatment of the 
evidence in the time at his disposal. In its expanded form his essay is 
addressed rather to the general reader than to the student. For the 
revolt of 1381, however, he was able to avail himself of the researches of 
Mr. Edgar Powell in the national archives. M. Réville in his doctoral 
dissertation contented himself with a close study of the rising in the three 
counties of Hertford, Norfolk, and Suffolk from the same sources, and 
then began collecting materials for an exhaustive investigation of the 
insurrection as a whole. But other occupations came in the way, and 
after his premature death the materials he had gathered were entrusted 
to M. Petit-Dutaillis, who devoted three years to the historical introduction 
which he has prefixed to his friend’s dissertation and documents. 

Within its limits Mr. Trevelyan’s essay is a decidedly able piece of 
work. He has steeped himself in the writings of Wycliffe, Chaucer, and 
Langland, and gives a vivid and in the main accurate picture of an age 
of transition. His tendency, perhaps, is to get the lights too high and 
the shadows too deep. At the very outset the description of the maritime 
supremacy of England before the treaty of Brétigny is surely overdrawn. 
‘From Corunna to Rotterdam no harbour master dared to pilfer or annoy 
the traders who brought the English wool ; no foreign craft dared board 
the vessels that sailed beneath the cross of St. George.’ A different tale 
was told to the parliament of 1353, one of the chief arguments for the 
removal of the staple to England being the roberies sur mer and 
other ‘ notorious damages’ to which the wool trade was exposed so long as 
the staple remained over sea. The cause assigned for the disappearance 
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of England’s maritime superiority—the naval alliance of France and 
Spain after 1369—seems insufficient. Such an alliance had existed 
earlier in the war without ‘securing to the confederates the mastery of 
the Bay of Biscay and the Channel.’ Mr. Trevelyan-must have forgotten 
the famous fight of ‘ Espagnols-sur-mer.’ He is too sweeping, again, in 
his assertion (p. 89) that in the schemes for disendowment no one ever 
thought of using the church revenues for public objects. This overlooks 
that part of the Lollard proposals of 1410 which contemplated the 
establishment of a hundred hospitals. 

Mr. Trevelyan possesses the enviable power of singling out the salient 
features of a past age and presenting them with force and sympathy. 
There are many passages in his book which could not have been better 
put by one who had spent half a lifetime on the period. But there are 
limitations to his knowledge of the middle ages. Witness the remark 
that the division between the regulars and seculars was not exclusive, 
‘for the regular clergy could hold rectories and other places usually 
belonging to seculars, and secular prelates could hold canonries’ (p. 106). 
The reference to the origin of the schism on p. 118 is decidedly mis- 
leading, and Portugal is enumerated without qualification among the 
Urbanist powers. Ferdinand at first recognised Clement, and it was only 
the exigencies of the English alliance which led him to change sides in 
1381. The architectural history of the age of Wycliffe is somewhat 
strangely summed up in the statement (p. 176) that ‘the simple magnifi- 
cence of the Early English style was being gradually modified, so as to 
exhibit larger quantities of delicate tracery.’ Lynn appears as a 
monastic town, like St. Albans or Bury St. Edmunds (pp. 163, 166). 
Mr. Trevelyan’s acquaintance with the authorities for his period is far 
from exhaustive. In his sketch of the political history of the years 
1381-5 he makes little use of the newly printed Calendar of Patent Rolls. 
He would have found there a partial confirmation of his contention that it 
was not the chief victims of the Merciless Parliament but the king’s young 
kinsmen and esquires whose enrichment impoverished the crown and 
provoked the first attack upon Richard. De la Pole, however, made 
himself, as chancellor, more or less responsible for this wastefulness, and 
was himself accused of making a profit out of the crown, and no excep- 
tion whatever can be made in De Vere’s favour. The unpopularity of 
Brembre and Tressilian was due to other causes, and it was the events of 
1386-7 which brought it to the forefront. The account of the crisis of 
1384 suffers greatly from neglect of the Patent Rolls and other obvious 
sources. Thus the fiendish murder of the Carmelite friar who had 
accused John of Gaunt to the king is declared an inscrutable mystery, 
because the chief murderer was Richard’s half-brother, John Holland. 
But Holland at this time was much more closely connected with 
Lancaster than with the king. He married the duke’s daughter 
shortly after and accompanied him to Spain. Walsingham expressly 
states that Lancaster got the friar placed in Holland’s custody, and that 
he willingly undertook it propter amorem ducis. We cannot discover 
that Mr. Trevelyan has made a critical comparison of his authorities. He 
leans too much upon Froissart, whose account of the Scottish campaign 
of 1385. is preferred to the unanimous testimony of the English 
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chroniclers, on the ground that ‘he is more detailed and explicit, and is, 
besides, a better authority on military affairs.’ 

The chapter devoted to the peasants’ revolt reaches in many ways a 
higher standard. Thanks to the generous assistance of Mr. Powell, who 
supplied him with his transcripts, Mr. Trevelyan may claim the credit of 
being the first to give a general narrative of the movement in English, 
incorporating the abundant materials contained in the Ancient Indictments 
and in the Assize and Coram Rege Rolls. He has even had the good fortune 
to have at his disposal a hitherto unknown and valuable account of the 
rising, which escaped Réville, for the latter did not complete his researches 
in the Britisn Museum, where it was found among the Stow MSS. But 
neither here nor when printing it in a recent number of this Review (siii. 
509-22) has Mr. Trevelyan attempted a really critical estimate of the value 
of the new authority. He does not seem to have perceived that it was the 
source from which Stow drew many of the details in the narrative of the 
rising in his annals, though he was aware that it is a transcript in the 
hand of Stow’s friend Francis Thynne. Thynne notes that it was taken 
‘out of an anominalle cronicle belonginge to the abbey of St. Maries in 
Yorke,’ and Stow so refers to it in the margin. It is difficult, however, 
to suppose that it can have been written in the north, for it contains 
much the fullest account we have of the doings of the rebels in London, 
including details like the burning of the house of John Butterwick, which 
are mentioned by no other writer but are confirmed by documentary 
evidence. Its narrative of the beginnings of the revolt in Essex and 
Kent is substantially that told by the documents, though Mr. Trevelyan 
had not noticed the confirmation of its story of the rising at Brentwood 
by the records published by the Essex Archeological Society until his 
attention was called to it by M. Petit-Dutaillis’s introduction, and even 
now he does not supply the exact date—30 May. This evidence of the 
trustworthiness of the Stow MS. where it can be checked is important, 
because its account of what took place at Mile End and Smithfield 
differs in some striking respects from those found in our other authorities. 

The volume of illustrative documents which Mr. Powell and Mr. 
Trevelyan have since published would, no doubt, have been fuller if 
they had not had to glean after M. Réville, whose appendix of unpub- 
lished material contains a hundred and twelve large octavo pages. As 
far as we can judge the paleographical part of their work has been done 
with care, but such editing as the documents have received leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The chronology of the important inquisitions taken 
at the trial of John of Northampton is thrown into complete disorder by 
mistakes in the conversion of its dates. Thus by a confusion between 
the festival of the translation of Edward the Confessor and that of 
Edward the Martyr the second election of Northampton as mayor is 
ascribed to June 1383 instead of October 1382. His arrest is placed in 
February 1883, when it really took place in February 1384. The 
‘ Return as to Foreign Clergy in England’ made in 1377 is an instance 
of another form of careless editing. It contains the names of a number 
of cardinals which the editors make no attempt to identify even when in 
doubt as to the correctness of their reading. To print a form like the 
cardinal of Agrifolio (2), when they need have gone to no more 
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recondite authority than Mas Latrie’s ‘Trésor’ to find that Cardinal 
Guillaume d’Aigrefeuille is meant, implies a strange notion of an 
editor’s duties. But what is to be said when the abbatissa de Cadamo 
of the text appears in the index as abbess of Cadamo ? 

This appendix, in fact, strengthens one’s previous impression that Mr. 
Trevelyan has been over eager to publish a piece of work of ambitious 
scope, and that he would have been better advised had he begun with an 
exhaustive study of the great rising of 1881. As it is, the English 
student must go to the work of two young French scholars. for the fullest 
and most adequate investigation of this critical episode in the history of 
his country. The interest of M. Réville’s original dissertation has indeed 
been a little discounted, with regard to two of the three counties dealt 
with, by the prior appearance of Mv. Powell’s ‘ Rising in East Anglia in 
1881.’ But the two accounts supplement each other in a number of 
points, and some corrections of the English writer’s conclusions will be 
found in M. Petit-Dutaillis’s notes. Thus, for instance, documentary: 
evidence is adduced in support of Walsingham’s assertion that the 
Norfolk rebel Lister perished only after a fierce skirmish with the 
redoubtable Bishop Spencer and his forces, which Mr. Powell, following 
Capgrave, had ventured to doubt. The story of the rising in Hertford- 
shire has not before been told with such fulness. In his account of the 
punishment of the St. Albans insurgents M. Réville, like all his pre- 
decessors, has been misled by a false reading in the ‘ Chronicon Angliae ’ 
and Walsingham into stating that Chief Justice Tressilian, after sum- 
moning a jury on 13 July for their trial, suspended his session, and did 
not try and condemn them until the Ides of October. But it is plain 
from the royal order of 3 August quoted by him from Walsingham that 
they had already been executed. A close examination of the texts- 
shows that Octobris must be an interpolation, and that they were tried 
on the Ides of July. It is expressly mentioned that the jury had been 
summoned three days before (tridie), i.c. on Saturday, the 13th. 

M. Petit-Dutaillis’s historical introduction, which extends to a hundred: 
and thirty-six closely printed pages, is a most scholarly piece of work, 
based not only on the large collection of documents made by Réville for 
a complete history of the rising, but on a very wide acquaintance with 
the great mass of printed material bearing upon the subject. It supplies 
us with the best general account we have of the origin, course, and 
results of the insurrection. For completeness’ sake it is to be regretted 
that the author had not before him the Stow MS. He would, for 
example, have found it supporting the corporation ‘ Letter Books’ and 
the report of the sheriffs of London in placing the murders in the Tower 
after the interview at Mile End. M. Petit-Dutaillis vigorously contests 
Thorold Rogers’s dictum that ‘ the result of the struggle of 1881 was the 
practical extinction of villanage.’ All the documentary evidence of the 
following thirty years runs counter, he thinks, to the alleged abandon- 
ment by the lords of their rights over their villeins. If villeinage was 
transformed or disappeared in the course of the fifteenth century, it was 
a consequence not of the revolt of 1881, but of the agricultural revolution 
of the century which preceded the Tudor period. 

The few minor errors into which M. Petit-Dutallis has fallen are such 
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as are apt to beset a foreign writer. He makes the rebels destroy 
Temple Bar when he means the Temple, and is under the impression 
that ‘Cams’ is as lawful a synonym for Cambridgeshire as Hants for 
Hampshire. A curious mistake occurs in an appeal to the bishop of Ely, 
printed at p. xxxvii. It is addressed ‘A les justices nostre seigneur le 
evesque d’Ely Deniz Listle.’ The last two words seem to be regarded as 
the name of the bishop, but of course are only a corruption of deinz l’ Isle 
(within the Isle fof Ely] ). It is a little too sweeping, we may add in 
eonclusion, to say that the majority of the bishops in 1381 were cadets 
de noblesse (p. 1). James Tarr. 


Spain : its Greatness and Decay (1479-1788). By Martin A. 8. Hume. 
With an Introduction by Epwarp ArmstrRonG. (Cambridge Historical 
Series.) (Cambridge: at the University Press. 1898.) 


For the Spanish volume of his valuable series Mr. Prothero has secured 
the services of not one but two specially equipped historical scholars. 
To Major Hume’s history of Spain from the accession of Philip II to the 
time of the French Revolution—a period so full of chances and changes 
as to test severely the statement of the general editor in his prefatory 
note that his plan ‘makes it possible to treat the history of the last 
four centuries in considerable detail ’—Mr. Armstrong has prefixed an 
introduction comprising the rule of Ferdinand and Isabella and the half- 
century ensuing. With almost unnecessary conscientiousness he has 
indicated one or two paragraphs in this introductory portion as con- 
tributed by Major Hume, although what is contained in them might 
fairly be described as the common property of historical inquirers. Mr. 
Armstrong’s part of the work is, it seems unnecessary to add, distin- 
guished by his accustomed thoroughness, and written with his usual 
vigour. Parts of the great theme of rivalry of Charles and Francis are 
effectively treated, the sacco di Roma being, of course, among them ; but 
of greater value for the general argument of this history is the account 
of the revolt of the comwneros, and the clear outline of the changes in 
Spanish agriculture and commerce which within a quarter of a century of 
that revolt raised a great part of the country to a height of prosperity 
destined to pass away only too soon. Mr. Armstrong shows how the mis- 
taken policy of taking care of no interest but that of the consumer, which, 
as Major Hume afterwards repeatedly points out, for generations paralysed 
Spanish industry and trade, was already in this period cherished by the 
Cortes, all the more so since even at this time they failed to represent 
the classes occupied in industrial and mercantile pursuits. After the 
government of Philip II had in 1555 thrown into prison the authors of a 
protest in the Castile Cortes against the arbitrary seizure of money coming 
to Seville from the Indies on account of private merchants, the classes in 
question ‘ bore the vast burden of national expenditure with hardly any 
audible murmur.’ Another significant passage in the introduction will be 
found in the account of the assumption by Charles I of the offensive against 
the Mohammedan power in Africa, which marked what is well described 
as ‘perhaps the most essentially Spanish period’ of his reign. Mr. Arm- 
strong is seen to much advantage in this summary, at once terse and 
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luminous, of an age of great historical issues, and it is only now and 
then that he yields to the temptation of lapsing into social philosophy 
or mere picturesqueness, as when he speaks of Charles increasing the 
high average of happiness observable in marriages made for prudential 
reasons, or at an earlier page describes Maximilian Sforza as ‘sitting 
uneasily on Swiss pikes.’ 

Major Hume, to whom it falls to narrate within the compass of some 
three hundred pages the twofold tragedy of the greatness and decay of 
Spain—twofold, because her recovery was to be succeeded by a second 
fall—has an inherited familiarity with his theme, several parts and 
episodes of which he has already elsewhere treated with notable success. 
It might be wished, perhaps, that to his indefatigable activity in research, 
and to what may not inappropriately be called the generous candour of his 
judgments of men and transactions, he had added a more frequent use of 
the file. I am not so much referring to certain mannerisms of diction which, 
though quite inoffensive in themselves, are apt to weary the reader, such 
above all as the habit of labelling the personages of his narrative with 
epithets which cannot really in every case be taken as representing the 
‘last word’ about them— ‘false Uceda,’ ‘haughty Olivares,’ ‘cunning James 
Stuart,’ ‘hasty Buckingham,’ ‘turbulent Aranda.’ (To the designation 
of Charles IT of Spain as ‘ Charles the Bewitched’ Major Hume may, on 
the other hand, be said to have established something like a right of his 

own.) The suppression of Bohemia is probably a mere printer’s slip, and 
one can at least guess at what is meant by Philip 1V—of whom a very 
striking picture is here painted in words—being ‘so weak of will, so 
potent of passion.’ What I have in mind is rather an occasional want of 
precision in the form of expression which at one time appears to over- 
shoot, and at another to fall short of, the mark. Howcan it be said that 
under Elizabeth England had in reality grown to be ‘immensely more 
prosperous and powerful’ than Spain, when a few pages previously the 
lesson of the unhappy Portugal expedition of the year 1589 has been 
impressed upon us with equal force and accuracy? On the other hand 
Great Britain’s desertion of the Catalans in 1714 is surely most 
inadequately censured when it is dismissed as ‘exceptionally open to 
criticism.’ We tread on debatable ground in seeking to define the rela- 
tions between the house of Austria and the Bohemian crown at the time 
of the commencement of the thirty years’ war; but I do not think that 
the one can be correctly said to have at that time ‘ belonged’ to the other. 
In such an instance there can be no pedantry in desiderating a formal 
precision of expression, while it might perhaps be thought captious to 
quarrel with the loose statement that the peace of Westphalia, which 
concluded the war, ‘ gave Alsace to France.’ 

Instead of multiplying petty cavils, however, I am anxious to bear 
testimony to the interest attaching to every part of Major Hume’s 
narrative. The story of Philip II’s reign has been so frequently told— 
quite recently by Major Hume himself—that it might seem a diffi- 
cult task to retell it effectively in five brief chapters. Not only, however, 
has this been unmistakably achieved in the present volume, but several 
points have been brought out with fresh force. The fatal blunder of 
making the Netherlands an inalienable Spanish possession is shown to 
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have drawn Spain once for all into the vortex of European politics, and 
in the first instance to have made an English alliance a necessity for the 
Spanish crown, as of old it had been for the Flemish communes. The 
actual outbreak of the revolt of the Netherlands is conclusively traced to 
the attempt to impose that tenth penny which under the name of the 
alcabalas had fallen like a blight upon Spanish commerce and industry. 
The story of the Armada, stripped of all legendary adjuncts or perversions, 
is once more related by the author, to whom no part of his ground is 
more familiar, and who notes that the tax of the ‘ millions ’ imposed upon 
the food of the people to meet the cost of a practically hopeless expedition 
was not taken off for more than twocenturies. Yet, as Major Hume well 
observes, the policy to which Philip had allowed himself to be driven in 
the case of England proved the only one left to him in the case of France, 
and he had to attempt to conquer the latter country for himself in order to 
keep it catholic. Here at least he had the consolation of preventing the 
victory of protestantism, when Henry IV declined to let France be the 
‘ball room ’ for the continuation of the struggle between Spain and the 
‘ maritime powers’ of the future. 

In the chapter on Philip If] Major Hume again proves equal to the 
peculiar demands of his task; for he has here to speak of a sovereign not 
less typical of degenerate Spain than Philip II had been of the perversion 
of her energies, though it cannot be said of him, as of his son, that he 
reflected the literary tendencies of the earlier half of the seventeenth 
century. The weakness of the country under the frivolous Philip III was 
proved by the successful overthrow of her rule in Portugal, followed by 
the insurrectionary movements in Andalusia and Catalonia. Major 
Hume is doubtless right in claiming for Olivares, who had more of the 
statesman in him than his predecessor Lerma, the credit of sound judg- 
ment in seeking at any cost to bring about a unity of institutions in the 
Spanish provinces; the commendation, however, hardly applies to the 
treatment of Portugal; nor was there much evidence of insight in the 
confidence which Olivares showed, or pretended to show, to Braganza 
(afterwards King John V). Under Philip IV the pressure of taxation and 
the stagnation of all industrial life went on from worse to worse; and 
though the peace of the Pyrenees at last put an end to the struggle which 
had exhausted Spain it came too late, and the reverse of Elsas in the 
previous year had shown the recovery of Portugal to be beyond hope. 
But it was under the last Spanish Habsburg—the Charles I] whom Major 
Hume only too graphically sums up as ‘ the ultimate result of the constant 
intermarriage of the Austrian family ’—that the condition of the country 
sank to its lowest depth. Financially this might seem to have been 
reached when, under Philip III, royal officers, accompanied by parish 
priests, had systematically asked alms for the king; but the actual sus- 
pension of all public payments had been averted both in this and in the 
following reign. When it was declared in 1696, monarchical power 
seemed to have collapsed. Charles II even in his younger days had not 
will enough of his own to deliver himself up more maiorum into the 
hands of a favourite ; so that ‘we have in the reign of the last Spanish 
king of the house of Austria the phenomenon of power seeking for a centre,’ 
the king himself having become as the running ball on the hazard table. 
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And around him the players were on the watch, prepared to go to war for 
his heritage. 

With the first Bourbon reign, we enter, breathing at last rather more 
freely, upon a period lighted up by an unprecedented abundance of con- 
temporary evidence, or at least of what purports to be evidence, and in 
consequence reviewed with predilection by modern historical writers, 
among whom Mr. Armstrong holds a notable place. A far closer 
attention, on the other hand, than has been bestowed upon it by recent 
English writers is merited by the period of recovery (as I ventured to 
call it above), which may be dated from the advent to power of Patiiio 
under Philip V, but which is more especially coincident with the reigns 
of Ferdinand VI and Charles III, and associated at its height with the 
names of Aranda and Floridablanca. Major Hume deserves the thanks 
of English historical students as having within his limits done justice to 
this episode—for unhappily it was in some sense to prove an episode 
only—in the history of Spain. With the exception, perhaps, of the brief 
introductory chapter of the first volume of Baumgarten’s memorable con- 
tribution to the ‘ Staatengeschichte der neueren Zeit ’—too brief, perhaps, 
for a place in Major Hume’s otherwise sufficient bibliography—no 
similar summary is known to me of a period of Spanish history full of 
consolation and of promise. I say of promise, for a new chapter may 
conceivably be even now once more opening in the history of Spain. 
During the period in question her government committed some egregious 
blunders in foreign policy, both on its own account and on that of the 
Bourbon family compact, though the burden of the charges which some 
modern writers are fain to cast upon that agreement is greater than the 
facts bear out. But the mainsprings of the vitality of Spain were at last 
becoming patent to her rulers and to her people, who had so long been 
accustomed to trust to them. Of the enlightened king Charles III, who 
had lived long enough not to overcome the prejudices asserted in his 
teeth by the so-called ‘revolt of Esquilache,’ but to bring home to his 
subjects at large the blessings of progress, Major Hume writes on the 
last page of this history, ‘He died at dawn on 14 Dec. 1783, aged 73, 
the only good, great, and patriotic king that Providence had vouchsafed 
to Spain in modern times.’ A. W. Warp. 


Select Cases in the Court of Requests, a.p. 1497-1569. Edited for the 
Selden Society by I. 8. Leapam. (London. 1898.) 


Tx1s volume is one of the most original and informing contributions to 
the social and administrative history of the Tudor period that have 
appeared within recent years. The existence of the Court of Requests is 
almost conterminous with Tudor rule ; it is, as Mr. Leadam observes, to 
Henry VII that the court undoubtedly owes its constitution as a definite 
tribunal, and, though it continued some years longer than is generally 
supposed, its activity and power rapidly succumbed to the hostility of the 
common law courts after the death of Elizabeth. Thus it was peculiarly 
a Tudor institution, and its history is a striking example of Tudor 
methods of administration. Its creation was at once a result and an 
illustration of the revived study of Roman law, a movement contemporary 
with, and not without influence on, the growth of the ‘ New’ Monarchy. 
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That development was in many respects an anticipation of the paternal 
despotism which found so much favour in Europe during the eighteenth 
century; it was an arbitrary government for the good of the people, and 
its paternal aspect is nowhere so apparent as in the working of the Court 
of Requests or ‘ of poor men’s causes.’ It never had a statutory basis, but 
was an instance of the sovereign seeking by means of his prerogative to 
give the poorer classes a protection they could not obtain from the 
ordinary law courts. In nearly every case in this volume the first line of 
defence is a plea that the complaints could and should be tried in the 
common law courts, the inevitable inference being that either the ordinary 
law courts were much more likely than the Court of Requests to favour 
the wealthy defendant, or that their procedure was so dilatory and 
expensive as to render it impossible for poor men to resort to them. 

The subject matter of these select cases is varied, but the most 
interesting are complaints brought by tenants against their landlords 
for raising rents, for exacting unwonted fines, and for other infractions 
of manorial custom, the familiar incidents of the agricultural revolution 
of the sixteenth century. This is a topic on which Mr. Leadam has 
already done excellent work in his article in this Review (vol. viii. 
pp. 684-96), his ‘Domesday of Inclosures,’ and elsewhere. In this 
volume he has made accessible evidence which renders it possible 
to estimate the reality of those grievances which form the basis of 
the invectives of Crowley, Brynklow, Simon Fish, and other writers ; 
probabiy, for instance, there does not exist a more interesting and 
detailed picture of a sixteenth-century manor than that afforded by 
the case ‘Foreacre and Person v. Frauncys,’ pp. 101-172. The decrees 
unfortunately are for the most part lacking, but it is clear that the 
tendency of the court was to strain the law in favour of the tenants, and 
this tendency, a marked feature of Tudor rule, does not a little to explain 
its popularity. Sir Thomas More is said to have suggested the inclosure 
commission of 1517. Wolsey earned the hatred of the nobility by his 
permanent establishment of the Court of Requests; but it was Somerset 
who, acting on a possibly exaggerated and sentimental appreciation of the 
grievances of the commons, carried furthest the policy of throwing the 
influence of government into the scale of the tenant against that of the 
landlord, and, as Mr. Leadam justly points out, it was the persistence 
with which he pursued his campaign against inclosures that brought him 
to his fall. We doubt, however, whether it was, as Mr. Leadam suggests, 
Latimer’s sermon of March 1549 that prompted the Protector to hear 
‘poor men’s causes’ himself; for as early as 1 Sept. 1548 he wrote to his 
brother that he considered it his ‘duty and office’ to ‘ receive poor men’s 
complaints.’' How far the reaction under Warwick affected the Court 
of Requests does not appear from this volume, probably because the 
records of cases are comparatively scarce and generally imperfect, nor 
do the cases, the last of which is dated 1569, throw much light upon 
Elizabeth’s policy. The volume as it stands, however, is of great value, 
and no one who wishes to comprehend the character of Tudor adminis- 
tration can afford to neglect at least the history of the Court of Requests, 
the account of its procedure, and the observations on the cases which 

* State Papers, Domestic, Edward VI, vol. v. no. 1. 
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Mr. Leadam has embodied in his admirable introduction. We welcome 
the announcement of a companion volume on the Star Chamber, which, 
it is to be hoped, will be followed by a third on the Court of High Com- 
mission ; and when to these are added adequate treatises on other Tudor 
creations, like the Court of Augmentations, the Councils of the North, 
of Wales, and of the Marches, the materials will be at hand for students 
to iorm sounder views of Tudor government than are at present possible. 
A. F. PoLnarp. 


The Records of the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. The Black 
Books, Vol. If: 1568-1660. (Lincoln’s Inn. 1898.) 


Tuts volume is to the full as interesting as its predecessor, and does credit 
to those who have been concerned in its preparation, namely, Mr. 
Douglas Walker and Mr. Baildon. The student of life and manners will 
find in it many stories which will be to his liking, and every now and 
again there is an entry that bears on the grand struggles that were taking 
place in church and state. But the main value of the book consists in 
the light that it pours upon the continuous life of one of the most 
English of English institutions, the technically unincorporate society or 
fellowship of lawyers, which is practically performing public functions, 
since it controls the admission of advocates to the courts, but which none 
the less secures for itself almost as much autonomy as would be allowed 
to any private club. 

‘ The lawyers of Lincolne’s Inne were not incorporate, neither by Act 
of Parliament nor by any Letters Pattents from the King’s Majestie.’ 
That was said to Charles I by Richard Montague, bishop of Chichester, 
whom we know in other contexts. He had determined to make a 
vigorous onslaught against the title by which the lawyers held their inn. 
Then there was a scene well worthy of the full acount of it that the 
lawyers put into their Black Book (p. 332). Charles himself sat to hear 
the bishop’s complaint. He sat at Whitehall on 23 Nov. 1635, ‘in the 
withdrawing room next the bed chamber.’ Laud was there, and so were 
the secretaries of state and some other ministers. Three masters of the 
bench appeared on behalf of the society, and took no exception to the 
king’s hearing and deciding in his proper person what really was a suit 
for the recovery of land ; perhaps they knew that even Charles could not 
decide that suit against them. Montague spoke a little evil of lawyers. 
He recalled that good old writ in which Edward I declared that seven- 
score apprentices and attorneys would be enough for all England. He 
said that he would argue his own cause, hinting that since lawyers had 
become divines a divine might become a lawyer. Then he told how land 
had been given to his predecessor Ralph Neville by Henry III, how 
thereon a house had been built for the bishops of Chichester, how various 
leases of the house were granted to the benchers of the society, the last 
(it had lately expired) being a lease granted in 1535 by Bishop Sherborne 
for ninety-nine years at arent of 16/.13s.4d. It then appeared, how- 
ever, that in the next year Sherborne’s successor, Bishop Sampson, sold 
the reversion for 200/., and conveyed the treehold to two Syliards who 
were trustees for the society. The technical objections that Montague 
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could bring against this transaction were not very formidable, and one 
after another they were overruled by Charles, who is represented as show- 
ing some skill in legal argument. Montague, however, told a discreditable 
tale of Sampson, suggesting that he got his bishopric by means of the 
influence of Eustace Syliard, one of the ushers of King Henry’s bed 
chamber, and that the grant in favour of the society was part of a 
simoniacal bargain. In the end the lawyers were triumphant, and when 
Montague, abandoning legal claims, begged that the king’s influence might 
secure for the bishops of Chichester a right to lodge in the inn that had 
once belonged to their see, he was told that since the conveyance the 
lawyers had spent 40,000/.in improvements. So with a Liberavi animam 
meam Montague desisted. But when he mentioned the unincorporate 
character of the society he was touching a curiously important point. 
What we know as our English ‘liberty of association’ was rendered 
legally possible by the law or the equity about uses and trusts, which 
enabled a body of men to perpetuate itself and in effect to own property, 
while a screen of feoffees or trustees protected it from the inquisitive 
serutiny of the state. If we look abroad we may fairly doubt whether 
our own lawyers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries would have 
permitted this arrangement, which, besides impairing the practical opera- 
tion of the statutes of mortmain, allows something that can hardly be 
distinguished from corporateness to be acquired without any authoritative 
act, had it not been that they themselves were bred in societies that just 
were not corporations. It is surely an easily excusable slip of which Mr. 
Walker, himself a master of the bench, is guilty when he says (p. xxiv) 
that ‘legal education largely occupied the attention of the benchers in 
their individual and corporate capacity.’ 

As to legal education, we may witness the decline of the old system. 
It had proceeded on the medieval theory, which was breaking down in the 
universities also—namely, the theory that the man who has taken a full 
degree is licensed to teach, can teach, and ought to teach, and may rightly 
be coerced into teaching. The publication of numerous law books, 
especially Coke’s, must have decreased the demand for the somewhat 
rough and haphazard instruction that would be given by a reader who was 
merely taking his turn at the work. Unfortunately these ancient societies 
were slow to put anything more modern in the place of this outworn plan. 

F. W. Marrpanp. 


Oliver Cromwell. By S. R. Garprner, D.C.L. 
(London: Goupil & Co. 1899.) 


THIs magnificently produced life of Cromwell fitly commemorates the 
tercentenary of his birth, and both pictures and text give it a permanent 
value. The numerous portraits of Cromwell, his family, and his 
associates are well selected and admirably reproduced. A reproduction 
in colours of the fine picture of Cromwell by Robert Walker (from the 
collection of Earl Spencer) serves as frontispiece, and there are also 
photogravures of a different picture by the same artist in Lord Sandwich’s 
possession, of Lely’s Cromwell in the Pitti Palace, of Cooper’s miniature, 
and of many others. The bust attributed to Bernini, recently presented 
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to the house of commons by Mr. Wertheimer, is also reproduced, but 
Mr. Gardiner gives reasons for assigning it rather to Rysbrack. Two 
other novelties of peculiar interest are the portrait of Robert Cromwell, 
the Protector’s father, who was singularly unlike his son, and the portrait 
of the Protector asachild. Cromwell’s sons and daughters are represented 
both by miniatures and larger portraits, and there are striking pictures of 
Monck, Lambert, Argyle, and other political allies or comrades. Argyle 
looks the crafty politician he was, and Lambert the dashing soldier one 
expects to see. But the outward semblance of Major-General Desborough 
shows no trace of the roughness and brutality which tradition attributes 
to him, just as Mrs. Claypole does not look as vivacious as the anecdotes 
about her suggest, or Mrs. Fleetwood as much ‘ humbled ’ by her father’s 
greatness as Mrs. Hutchinson says she was. Besides all these illustrations 
there are two facsimiles of letters written by Cromwell, one being that of 
the letter to Mr. Story which stands first in Carlyle, and another a letter 
addressed by the Protector to Cardinal Mazarin, which is not included in 
Carlyle’s collection. In two cases the names assigned to the portraits 
appear doubtful. Miniatures representing Richard and Henry Cromwell 
are reproduced on p. 160, but Mr. Gardiner sets aside the descriptions 
given on the metal labels attached to the originals, and renames them. 
This, I think, is a mistake. The miniature which he rebaptises Richard 
Cromwell represents a younger man than the subject of the companion 
portrait, and therefore probably represents Henry Cromwell. Moreover 
the features are more like Henry’s. The difference between the features 
of Henry and Richard does not consist simply in the fact that Richard 
had a longish face and Henry a fuller, broader face. Richard, if one 
may trust contemporary engravings, had a more aquiline nose than 
Henry. Finally there is a three-quarter-length portrait of Henry in full 
armour, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in which the face strongly 
resembles that of the miniature in question. The portrait described 
as that of Cornet Joyce (p. 39) is also in all probability erroneously so 
described. It comes from the collection at Chequer’s Court, but seeing 
the relations which existed between Cromwell and Joyce it is difficult 
to believe that he or any of his family would have been likely to own 
that officer’s portrait. No doubt the portrait is a likeness of one of 
Cromwell’s companions in arms, but it probably represents some other 
person. It would be worth inquiring whether it may not represent 
Colonel Nathaniel Rich. At one time Rich was very intimate with 
Cromwell, and Cromwell presented Rich with a portrait of himself which 
is now in the National Portrait Gallery. It is not unlikely that Rich 
returned the gift in kind. 

The life of Cromwell which accompanies the illustrations is in 
substance a restatement of the views of Cromwell’s career already 
expressed by Mr. Gardiner in his history, but it is a great advantage to 
have these views set forth fully and consecutively, and to get at the same 
time his account of the portion of Cromwell’s public life which he has not 
yet treated in the history. It is written with such admirable sobriety, 
clearness, and vigour, that it is to be hoped it will be published in some 
cheaper form for the benefit of a larger public. It would serve to correct 
some of the exaggerations and superstitions which anniversary biographers 
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and orators have put in circulation. Mr. Gardiner’s object is to represent 
Cromwell’s character as exhibited in his public life. He starts by quoting 
Cromwell’s own definition of his aims. ‘I have been called,’ Cromwell 
told parliament, ‘to several employments in the nation, and not to be 
tedious, I did endeavour to discharge the duty of an honest man in those 
services to God and His people’s interest, and to the Commonwealth.’ 
‘The open secret of Cromwell’s public life,’ writes Mr. Gardiner, ‘is 
set forth in these words, his aim being first to be himself an honest 
man, secondly to serve God and the people of God, and thirdly to fulfil 
his duty to the Commonwealth. In this order and in no other did his 
obligations to his fellow creatures present themselves to his eyes ’ (p. 2). 

While no side of Cromwell's activity is neglected, the volume is 
essentially a study of Cromwell as a statesman. It is this which accounts 
for what would otherwise seem the disproportionate space given to the 
history of the year 1647; for that year was the turning point of 
Cromwell’s career, and his decision to use the force of the army to control 
the parliament was the first step to the foundation of the Protectorate. 
‘ What makes Cromwell’s biography so interesting is his perpetual effort 
to walk in the paths of legality, an effort always frustrated by circum- 
stances’ (p. 48). When he made up his mind to coerce the parliament, 
in order to prevent the presbyterian leaders from ‘imposing upon the 
country a system alien to its habits, with the assistance of a Scottish 
army,’ he defended his departure from the paths of legality by putting 
forward the doctrine that the army, being English citizens as well as 
soldiers, had a legal claim to intervene in the settlement of the nation. 
For Cromwell, ‘ when most inconsistent, loved to persuade himself that 
he had always been consistent.’ He stood in the summer of 1647 


at the parting of the ways. For him there was but one choice, the choice be- 
tween entire submission to parliamentary authority and the establishment of 
military control. No wonder that he instinctively shrunk from acknowledging, 
even to himself, the enormous importance of the step he was taking, still less 
wonder that he did not recognise in advance the unavoidable consequences of 
the choice, the temporary success which follows in the wake of superior force, 
and the ultimate downfall of the cause which owes its acceptance to such means 
(p. 66). 


The result of this first intervention was that henceforward Cromwell 
and the army were continually drifting in the direction of that military 
despotism which neither he nor his comrades desired to establish (p. 74).. 
Cromwell tried to escape from that inevitable danger by means of an 
understanding with the king, or by the elevation of one of the king’s sons 
to the throne. Both attempts failed, and so came the second civil war- 
and the military revolution which led to the king’s execution and the 
establishment of the republic. The perpetual intervention of the army 
in religion and politics was the difficulty which prevented the founda- 
tion of any enduring government during the years which followed. 
‘If there remains any interest in Cromwell's career after the execu- 
tion of the king, it arises from his constantly renewed efforts to throw 
off this incubus, and his repeated failures to achieve his purpose ’ (p. 109). 
So again after the expulsion of the Long Parliament: ‘ The tragedy of 
Cromwell’s subsequent career lay in the impossibility of permanently: 
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checking the instincts of military politicians to intervene in favour of 
those guarantees which they regarded as indispensable if they were to 
avert the ruin of the cause they had so long upheld with all their might ’ 
(p. 144). 

Desirous though Cromwell was to establish a civil government, the 
task proved too difficult for him. His first parliament, in 1654, at his 
own invitation tcok into consideration the Instrument of Government, 
but the parliamentary constitution which was the outcome of their de- 
bates he could not accept. Mr. Gardiner’s account of the conduct of that 
parliament is far more favourable to the parliament than Carlyle’s. 
However much they might differ on the means to be pursued, the end 
at which Protector and parliament aimed was identical—namely, the 
conversion of the military into the civil state (p. 165). But the question 
of the control and disposal of the army was an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. A new point clearly brought out in Mr. Gardiner’s pages is 
the strenuous attempt made by Cromwell after the dissolution of his 
first parliament to avoid the appearance of a dictatorship by rigidly 
observing the provisions of the Instrument of Government (pp. 167-172). 
In 1657 Cromwell’s second parliament renewed with more success the 
attempt to convert the military into the civil state. ‘Far too much,’ 
Mr. Gardiner justly remarks, ‘ has been made by some modern writers of 
Oliver’s defeat on the question of the kingship. . . . Apart from the really 
unimportant question of the crown the military party had been beaten 
all along the line.’ In the Petition and Advice ‘ England had at last got 
a constitution which was no production of a military coterie ’ (pp. 187, 188). 
If, in spite of this seeming agreement, Oliver was driven to dissolve this 
parliament, as he had done his first, the reason was that the new consti- 
tution had no popular support behind it. ‘ The one thing needful is that 
the institutions of a nation, whatever they be, shall be supported by the 
popular sentiment’ (p. 206). 

More than once Mr. Gardiner points out that Cromwell’s aggressive 
foreign policy was ‘incompatible with his other design of settling the 
government of England upon a constitutional basis.’ As in the lectures 
on ‘ Cromwell’s Place in History’ he emphatically condemns that policy. 
Justice is done to Cromwell’s motives. Two principles—‘ not always 
-easily reconcilable ’—underlay his action in foreign affairs. 


He wanted to increase the trade of the country by strengthening its maritime 
power, and he wanted to uphold the cause of God in Europe by the formation of 
a great protestant alliance against what he believed to be the aggressive papacy. 
It was this second principle which gave to his actions a nobility which only an 
honest devotion to higher than material interests can impart, while at the same 
‘time it led him into the greatest practical mistakes of his career (p. 178). 


‘On the other hand it was the first principle which really influenced his 
:policy most. 


His owncharacter was somewhat deteriorated by the constant effort to persuade 
himself that he was following the higher motives, when in reality material 
considerations weighed most heavily in the balance (p. 178). 


Moreover the foreign policy of the Protector involved vast naval and 
military expenditure, and was ‘condemned in advance by the desperate 
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financial embarrassments which must follow in its train’ (p. 197). 
In consequence of its aggressiveness it would have led also to political 
combinations replete with danger to England. 

If Oliver had been granted those twenty more years of life which enthusiastic 
worshippers hold necessary for the success of his schemes, it can hardly be 
doubted that a European coalition would have been formed against the Protector 
long before it was formed against Louis XIV (p. 197). 


Cromwell’s Baltic policy is instanced as an example of the defects of 
his method, and his scheme for the formation of a general protestant 
league against the house of Austria is characterised as ‘the product of 
consummate ignorance,’ and founded on a view which was ‘a gross 
anachronism ’ (p. 199). 

In this reaction against too eulogistic estimates of Cromwell’s foreign 
policy Mr. Gardiner appears to go a little too far. Oliver’s great schemes 
were certainly perilous schemes, but was it likely that they would ever 
be translated into facts? If he had lived twenty years longer he would 
probably have spent most of that time in endeavouring to form leagues 
on a confessional basis, which would have been continually frustrated by 
the reluctance of his coreligionists to take partin them. The hypothetical 
dangers of his European policy are just as capable of exaggeration as its 
hypothetical benefits. In judging Cromwell it is fairest to lay most 
weight on what he actually achieved. Looking at his foreign policy from 
a European point of view Ranke insists on two things. ‘In the general 
history of Europe nothing is of more importance than that Cromwell 
directed the energies of England against the Spanish monarchy.’. . . ‘It 
was through Cromwell that protestantism took up an independent position 
amongst the powers of the world, and dispensed with all external aid.’ 
In Ranke’s opinion, it is clear, Cromwell, besides promoting the material 
interests of his country, achieved European results of permanent im- 
portance. 

Cromwell’s military ability is another point on which Mr. Gardiner 
does him less than justice. Speaking of the campaign of 1651, he 
says that Cromwell then ‘ for the first time in his life developed strategic 
power—that is, the power of combining movements the results of which 
would place the enemy in a false position.’ Hitherto he had not 
shown this power, ‘unless the campaign of Preston be excepted, 
when his march on Hamilton’s flank had been decided by the necessity 
of picking up his artillery in Yorkshire’ (p. 129). Not only does 
Mr. Gardiner define strategic power in too narrow a sense, but in the 
reference to the Preston campaign he writes as if the adoption of the 
strategy which proved so destructive to the Scottish army was due to a 
happy accident rather than design. It is worth observing that recent 
professional critics, such as Lieut.-Col. Baldock in his ‘ Military Life of 
Cromwell’ and Lieut.-Col. Cooper King in the article contributed to 
‘From Cromwell to Wellington,’ both agree in rating Cromwell’s strategy 
much higher than Mr. Gardiner does, both basing their judgment 
mainly on the facts stated in Mr. Gardiner’s history. The difference of 
opinion is not as to the facts, but as to the interpretation of the facts, and 
on such a question the judgment of a soldier is more likely to be right 
than that of a civilian. C. H. Firts. 
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History of the Russian Fleet during the Reign of Peter the Great. By a 

Contemporary Englishman (1724). Edited by Vice-Admiral Cyprian 

A. G. Briper, K.C.B. (London: Printed for the Navy Records 

Society. 1899.) 

THIs curious pamphlet was undoubtedly composed by an Englishman in 
the service of Peter the Great, but his name is unknown. The author 
cannot have been Deane, an important official of the Tsar, because he is 
himself mentioned in it. Peter had many of our countrymen in his 
service, and it would be difficult to identify this individual. It has been 
observed that he becomes more outspoken in the latter part of his 
pamphlet, and the inference has been drawn that when he finished it 
he had no expectation of promotion, and was out of the reach of any evil 
consequences which his free language might occasion. Sir Cyprian 
Bridge has edited the work very carefully, and furnished it with valuable 
notes. He explains naval tactics for us, and gives much antiquarian 
information on the kinds of vessels employed. The lists of the Russian 
ships and captains are curious. The former were procured from all 
quarters, and in many cases were hardly seaworthy. The commanders 
were a motley crew of adventurers, some of whom failed to make a 
career in Russia, and when they came back roundly abused her. Others 
founded families, and the names of their descendants, sometimes russified 
in a curious fashion, are to be met with in official records at this day. 
Scotsmen had swarmed into Russia as early as the reign of the False 
Demetrius, who had a bodyguard composed of them. In his preface Sir 
Cyprian shows that he understands the merits and defects of Peter. 
Charles XII simply played into his hands, and showed little wisdom in 
not doing what he could to strengthen the naval position of his country, 
Peter grasped the meaning of the situation and saw that he could make 
Russia a naval power on the ruins of Sweden. The first collision be- 
tween the two countries on the sea took place at Cronstadt, then called 
Cronslot, on 18 May 1703. 

It seems a pity that the rules of the society did not allow the editor to 
print the text literatim; these are days in which tampering with 
the spelling of old documents is viewed with suspicion. Occasionally 
a sentence seems confused, and a certain incongruity is felt because 
the spelling of the Russian words is often left uncorrected. The 
editor has emploved many valuable works of reference on the Swedish 
navy, and is well acquainted with the language and history of that 
country ; it is a pity that he had not some one at his elbow to 
assist him in Russian matters. His great authority on Slavonic sub- 
jects is the Polish writer M. Waliszewski, who has lately been delighting 
the world with highly amusing but somewhat inaccurate books of anec- 
dotes of Russian sovereigns. We cannot enter into minute details, 
but if Sir Cyprian had not relied so much upon M. Waliszewski he 
would not have told us on the first page of his book that the word 
‘tsar’ corresponded to the Persian sar, the English sir, and the 
French sire! Of course it is ‘Caesar’ and nothing else, as Miklosich 
and a hundred other Slavonic scholars have shown. Again, on p. 14 
he accepts without challenging the story, which is now abandoned 
by all serious historians, that when Peter found himself hemmed in by 
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the Turkish forces at the Pruth, in 1711, he sent a letter to the Russian 
senate to the effect that they were to ignore any terms which he might 
make while he was in duress. This story appears in no contempo- 
rary writer ; Moreau de Brasey and Juel, the Danish envoy, know nothing 
aboutit. It was first printed in Staehlin’s ‘ Anecdotes of Peter the Great.’ 
The editor leaves many of the Russian expressions and names in a 
mutilated form. On p. 27 luckey polley should be lutchshe pali, ‘ better 
shoot (me).’ Kotlina (ostrov) should be Kotlin. This mistake occurs 
several times. Of the names Squerscoff should be Skvortsov ; Sinevin, 
Siniavin; Muconoff, Mukhanov; Tormeshoff, Tormazov; and many 
others. The Swedish names, as a contrast are very carefully spelt. As 
a Russian translation of this pamphlet appeared about two years ago— 
the first form, indeed, in which it saw the light—it would be curious to 
read the names restored to their proper orthography. Sir Cyprian 
Bridge does not tell us how or where the manuscript was found, but 
we believe it was bought in England by Count Putiatin. We must 
regret that the memoirs of an eminent English surgeon employed 
by the empress Elizabeth, which are preserved by his descendants, are 
still allowed to remain in manuscript. W. R. Morrint. 








Correspondance inédite du Général-Major de Martange, Aide de Camp 

du Prince Xavier de Saxe, Lieutenant Général des Armées (1756- 
1782), recueillie et publiée, avec Introduction et Notes, par CHARLES 
Brearp. (Paris: A. Picard et Fils. 1898.) 














M. Cuartes Bréarp, whose researches have illustrated many and 
various passages of the local history of Normandy, and who has devoted 
special attention to the material contained in the archives of Honfleur, 
has been well advised in publishing, with an excellent introduction, the 
papers of General de Martange, which had by some unexplained process 
found their way into this well-stored repository. Their author, called 
Marie Antoine Boiié in the baptismal register, while the name of 
Martange seems to have been invented by himself, like the viscounty with 
which he chose to associate it, was a typical eighteenth-century military 
adventurer. He was at first destined for holy orders, and nothing could 
be more touching than the abbé de Bernis’s reminiscence, in 1757, of the 
time when Martange was disposed to become, like himself, l’wn des oints 
du Seigneur; but the too frequent vivacities in the letters printed in 
this volume make it impossible to regret that their writer proceeded no 
further in this direction than holding in the days of his youth a priory in 
Maine. He afterwards became professor of philosophy in the Sorbonne, 
and to this phase of his career a certain felicity in the use of Latin quota- 
tions bears less exceptionable testimony. In 1745, however, he entered the 
army, and for a year or two led an active military life; but at the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle he was allowed to transfer himself to the service of 
the elector of Saxony. This step practically decided the tenor of his 
career. In 1754, or thereabouts, he was attached to the person of Prince 
Xavier, the second son of the elector-king, and the brother of Maria 
Josepha, who in 1747 had become dauphiness of France. To the interests 
of this ambitious but incompetent prince (whose correspondence was 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVI. 
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some years since edited by M. A. Thevenot) Martange for something like 
a quarter of a century devoted energies and abilities of so marked a kind 
as to cause the due de Choiseul (who particularly detested him) to call 
him one of the greatest intrigants in Europe, and King Lewis XV to 
describe him as capable of setting the whole realm at sixes and sevens. 
His wife afterwards declared that in 1756 he had refused offers from the 
king of Prussia which could not have failed to make his fortune; but 
Madame de Martange’s own diplomatic gifts were considerable—to judge 
from the circumstance that in 1765 her husband proposed her for a very 
delicate secret mission to Neufchitel—and it would be an injustice to 
these to construe her assertions too literally. In this very year 1756 the 
series of papers printed in this volume commences, and it is as engaged 
in the Saxon service, and as an eager advocate of the Franco-Saxon 
alliance, that Martange here first comes before us with his own pen. 

1 must pass by the very curious projet d’une descente en Angleterre 
(1756), though it has many points of interest, and shows how on the 
French side, quite in accordance with the feeling of depression which in 
this country preceded the extraordinary reaction of that epoch, a ‘ battle of 
Dorking ’ was confidently expected to result from the intended invasion. 
Martange’s immediate masters soon had an invasion of their own to 
reckon with ; and his next memorandum, addressed to the duc de Belle- 
Isle, is concerned with the organisation of the Saxon soldiers in the French 
army. The nucleus of this contingent consisted of the transfuges who 
had found their way out of the Prussian ranks, into which they had been 
forced by Frederick II after the capitulation of Pirna. Prince Xavier had, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general in the French army, assumed the 
command of this unlucky body of troops; but he was not to gain much 
glory with them, and indeed Martange’s private description of them to 
his wife is the reverse of complimentary. 

The ambition of Prince Xavier was, however, set on higher things ; 
and to the satisfaction of this ambition Martange devoted a succession of 
efforts, during the prosecution of which he seems to have thought it 
expedient to repatriate himself, but found much difficulty in establishing 
his French military rank as major-general. The main scheme on which 
his endeavours were long concentrated was that of the prince’s succession 
to the Polish crown on the death of his father, Frederick Augustus II. 
The paramount expectations of his elder brother were to be diverted by 
obtaining for him the title of king of Saxony (Martange perceived very 
clearly that to Saxony itself the Polish connexion was nothing but an 
incubus) ; his younger brother, Charles, duke of Courland, whose cupidity 
seems to have turned in the same direction, was to be satisfied at the 
expense of ducal Prussia. It was this precious scheme of which the 
draft fell into hostile hands at Minden, together with Prince Xavier’s 
military chest and baggage. As a matter of fact it had no prospect of 
being countenanced by France either before or after the peace of 1763, solong 
as Choiseul remained in the ascendant ; and Martange’sadvice to his patron 
in 1764 to make Prussian support the basis of his calculations, though 
sensible enough in conception,. was practically futile. His clever 
memoranda on the subject have accordingly a very hollow ring, all the 
more so, perhaps, since both Prince Xavier and his agent seem to have 
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been prepared to accept any sort of pis aller—in the shape of Luxembourg 
and Upper Gueldres, or Neufchitel, or the grand mastership of the 
Teutonic Order. 

In December 1763 Prince Xavier was, by the death of his elder 
brother, the elector Frederick Christian, following closely on that 
of their father, suddenly called to the administration of the electorate 
on behalf of his nephew, the young elector Frederick Augustus III. 
After a fair beginning he made a poor ending of this office; but with 
this part of the prince’s career Martange remained unconnected, except 
that in 1766 he was sent to Dresden by the dauphiness to make an 
attempt at allaying the quarrels between her brothers and sisters at 
Dresden. His report on this problem as to managing the linge sale 
of an illustrious family, though in itself the reverse of edifying, does 
great credit to his powers of resource, and above all to his gifts of style. 
Shortly after his return to France the death of the dauphiness, following 
on that of her husband, deprived Prince Xavier of what he terms wne 
amie solide et respectable, who was in fact the sheet anchor of his hopes, 
and Martange’s splendid project of a double marriage between the French 
and Saxon courts speedily collapsed. In 1770 we find him advising 
Prince Xavier to take it easy in what remained to them of their lives; 
the comite de Lusace, as he was called in France, may be said to have 
followed this counsel to the best of his ability, but the cordial relations 
between him and his former aide de camp had a sordid and unhappy 
ending, over which a veil may be drawn. 

In 1771 Martange, who had for some time lain quiet in. his modest 
retreat at Maison-Blanche (Seine-et-Marne), was gladdened by the 
political downfall of the due de Choiseul and his kinsman the due de 
Praslin, not long after he had, apparently for his own satisfaction, 
drafted a memorial to the king against their Polish policy. Under the 
management of French foreign affairs by the due d’Aiguillon he fared 
better, with the aid of Madame du Barry’s influence, which he had from 
the first sought to propitiate. In 1771 he succeeded in supplanting the 
abbé Barthélemy (the author of the ‘ Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis’) as 
secretary to the royal guard of the Swiss and Grisons; in the end their 
several interests in this post of responsibility were reconciled by means of 
a compromise. And in 1773 he was charged by Aiguillon with a secret 
mission of some importance to Lord Rochford, then secretary of state for 
the southern department. Martange’s reports as to his execution of this 
mission, indited by him with evident gusto, form not the least 
interesting episode of this volume. The object of the negotiation which 
was carried on behind the back of the French ambassador at the court of 
St. James’s, was to prevent the execution of the Russian designs against 
Sweden by means of an active intervention on the part of France and 
Great Britain. But the state of public feeling in this country was such 
that any open co-operation with France was out of the question, and that 
should a French fleet take the sea a collision with it seemed unavoidable. 
Lord Rochford quickly dropped his weak alternative suggestion of inducing 
Gustavus III to appease his Russian foe by waiving for a time the right 
of absolutely deciding questions of war and peace which he had secured 
by his cowp d’état. The whole transaction, though it came to nothing, 
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casts a curious side-light on the subserviency forced upon English 
ministers by a public opinion with which they were not always at one. 
So far as I am aware, this secret mission has hitherto remained quite 
unnoticed. 

Martange’s diplomatic career, such as it had been, was now practically 
at an end. For the sake of economy he retired with his wife and 
daughter to Honfleur, where he seems to have spent most of his remaining 
years. In 1774 he drew up one more memorandum on the affairs of 
Poland, which he had so long watched with interested intelligence, and 
the crucial importance of which for the relations between the chief 
European powers he very clearly perceived. At the present juncture he 
was, above all, anxious to prevent an Austro-Prussian entente by means 
of an understanding between France and Russia in Catherine’s present 
quasi-repentant mood. In 1778 he was desirous of serving asa volunteer 
and aide de camp to the marquis de Broglie in the invasion of England 
which was then preparing; but in the following year he was still in 
search of public employment. Even after the arrangement as to his 
secretaryship had brought some order into his finances, and after he had 
attained to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, he was still an office-seeker, and 
in 1782, the last year from which any letters of his are printed in this. 
volume, he applied, without success, for the governorship of the Chateau 
d’lf. His editor, however, informs us that ten years later he became am 
émigré, and served in the army of the princes; and he survived till 1806 
when he died in London at the age of eighty-four. In London he is said 
to have associated with Delille, who is supposed to have satirised him in 
his poem ‘La Conversation,’ published in 1812. Martange, who hada 
pretty wit of his own, would not have left this debt unpaid had it been 
incurred in his lifetime. 

M. Bréard has in this volume provided his readers with so much that 
is instructive and entertaining that one is unwilling to dwell on certain 
signs of haste in the editing, at all events in the earlier pages. General 
de Martange may doubtless himself be held responsible for the mis- 
spellings which abound there—‘ Boscarven ’ for Boscawen, ‘ Blechreeth ’ for 
Blackheath, ‘ Vicedom’ for Vitzthum, &c.—but he can hardly have trans- 
muted so well known a Saxon name as Zezschwitz or Zeschwitz into 
‘ Fetzschwitz,’ or spelt an immortal locality ‘Hamelh.’ ‘Charles V’ on 
p- 95 should obviously be Charles VI, and ‘ Bréme’ on p. 147 Berne ; nor is 
this list of oversights exhaustive. A. W. Warp. 


Oesterreich und die Anfiénge des Befreiungskrieges von 1818. Von 
Frrepricu Luckwatpt. (Berlin: Ebering. 1898.) 


An elaborate monograph based mainly on unpublished papers can be 
reviewed at length only in one of two ways. If the reviewer has made 
wu careful study of the same papers, he can indicate points which seem to 
him to have been missed or misinterpreted by the author; or he can 
declare his own acquiescence in the author’s inferences, and his own. 
opinion that the papers have been adequately investigated, as the case 
maybe. Or again, if he knows the subject but not the specific documents, 
he may go carefully through the history, mentioning every point on which. 
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new light seems to be thrown. It is not probable that any one will 
review Dr. Luckwaldt’s book aiter the former fashion: he has based a 
new account of Austrian policy during the ten or twelve months before 
she joined the great final league against Napoleon, on the Vienna 
archives. The present writer can testify to the thoroughness of his 
investigation of them for the year 1812, which affords ground for assum- 
ing that he has been equally careful and judicious for 1813. Nor would 
it be very interesting to review Dr. Luckwaldt’s work from the other 
point of view suggested. His account of Austrian policy contains no 
startling novelty; he endorses the general estimate which has been 
currently accepted, at any rate since the publication of Oncken’s 
‘Oesterreich und Preussen im Befreiungskriege,’ that Metternich and 
his master were quite sincere in their hostility to Napoleon, but that they 
cared chiefly, as was only natural, for the interests of Austria. Under 
the circumstances it was inevitable that they should feel much hesitation 
not as to the ultimate end, but as to the steps to be taken in detail. And 
if they really doubted, their outward action was bound to appear more 
hesitating still ; for they had to deal with powers whose interests were not 
identical with those of Austria, who were all more or less mistrustful of 
her, and who could not therefore be taken entirely into her confidence. 
Dr. Luckwaldt paints the successive phases of Austrian policy, which 
ought rather to be called intensely opportunist than vacillating, in the 
minute detail rendered possible by the mass of extant despatches and state 
memoranda, and he has done his work thoroughly. It is less likely than 
ever that future historians will adduce sound reasons for rejecting the 
view of the subject which his researches confirm. 
HEREFORD B. GEORGE. 


Louis XVIII et les Cent Jours d Gand: Recueil de Documents Inédits. 
Publiés pour la Société d’ Histoire Contemporaine. Par MM. Epovarp 
RomBerG et ALBERT Mater. TomelI. (Paris: A. Picard. 1898.) 


THE documents in this volume have been selected partly from the family 
papers of the duc de Blacas, the descendant of the minister and confidant 
of Louis XVIII, and partly from the archives of Berlin, Vienna, and 
London. The place of honour is given to letters which passed between 
Louis XVIII and certain of the allied sovereigns, and to declarations, 
ordinances, &c., put forth by him whilst residing at Ghent. Next comes 
a correspondence relative to a scheme for interposing French commissaries 
appointed by the king between the commanders of the invading armies 
and the population of the provinces invaded. Then we have letters con- 
cerning the insurrections which the royalists intended to raise in western 
and southern France, and the help which they hoped to receive from the 
court of Spain. Another correspondence between Lainé and Blacas dis- 
cusses the political settlement of France after the king’s restoration, whilst 
some letters of Baron Vincent, the ambassador of Austria to Louis XVIII, 
throw light on the relations between the allies previous to the battle of 
Waterloo. Although these documents are all valuable as first-hand evi- 
dence, they rather illustrate than correct our previous impressions of the 
Hundred Days. We retrace in them the natural anxiety of Louis and 
his faithful followers to convince themselves and others that nearly the 
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whole population of France was royalist at heart, and to salve the dignity 
of the crown by raising a French force to combat for the Bourbons or by 
stirring up resistance to Napoleon in France itself. We catch glimpses 
of the wild hopes and implacable resentments of some of the royalist 
exiles. We see how closely the little court at Ghent watched the action 
of the duc d’Orléans, and how faintly the allied sovereigns interested 
themselves in the principle of legitimacy. Even Ferdinand VII would 
not stir in his kinsman’s cause until the coalition should have commenced 
the invasion of France. The introduction tells from contemporary docu- 
ments all that need be known about the residence of Louis XVIII at 
Ghent. The editors have performed their work with care, but they or 
the printers have done occasional violence to the English language. 
Thus we find (p. xliv) ‘Sir Stuart’ for ‘Sir Charles Stuart,’ (p. @) ‘ Lors 
Harrowby ’ for‘ Lord Harrowby,’ (p. 282) ‘ acquaintance ’ for ‘ acquittance,’ 
(p. 240) ‘ acceeding ’ for ‘ acceding ’ and ‘ beleive ’ for ‘ believe.’ 
F. C. Montaaue. 


Popular County Histories. A History of Oxfordshire. By J. MEapE 

FaukNer. (London: Elliot Stock. 1899.) 
TAKING this as a volume in a ‘ popular’ series, it may be frankly said that 
it is a very readable book. From first to last it is full of matter of 
varied interest, set out by frequent apt quotations from documents and 
authorities. The author has drawn upon not merely obvious sources of 
information, but others less hackneyed. His incidental comments some- 
times show a pleasant wit, and his judgments on controversial points, 
secular and ecclesiastical, are generally fair. From one exception (p. 154) 
Lord Macaulay's work might have saved him. The reason why protest- 
ant Englishmen accepted James II’s unconstitutional acts, in hope of a 
protestant succession in Mary, sufficiently explains the submission of 
Oxford Romanists to the measures of Henry VIII, in hope of their reversal 
by the earlier Romanist Mary. They had a sound constitutional policy : 
.there is no need to impale them on the dilemma of filthy lucre or abject 
fear of the Tudor despot. The style of the book is clear and pleasant, 
except in one or two places where the vices of allusiveness and slang 
come in. On p. 11, e¢.g., Wittenham Clumps are said to have ‘in the 
vernacular a more homely appellation’ which ‘recalls the Breasts of 
Sheba in “ King Solomon’s Mines.”’’ But the appellation is not given. 
On p. 76 periods of history find themselves ‘curiously sandwiched 
between ’ others. 

Considered as an historical work the volume is open to criticism. 
The first portion of it is a disquisition on Greek geographers, Caesar’s 
campaigns, and Roman Britain, which would be in place only in a general 
history of England. Its presence here is the more to be regretted because 
it has shut out such exact statements about actual British, Roman, and 
Saxon remains in the county as, to judge from the too few notices given, 
the writer was well qualified to supply. The later part of the work has 
not escaped a very obvious error of judgment. The history of Oxford- 
shire is a difficult one to write. Under any circumstances it would be 
hard to bring into a connected narrative places with so little in common 
as Banbury and Henley, or Bampton and Thame; and, to add to the 
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trouble, the materials for such a narrative have still to be collected. 
On the other hand, just in the middle the town of Oxford gives a 
natural succession of interesting events, of national importance, recorded 
both in quaint old diaries and in recent monographs. The university 
and colleges also have a wealth of recorded history, and well-known 
stately buildings. Mr. Meade Falkner ought to have resisted very 
strongly the temptation to discourse mainly of these, and to give the 
county the go-by. As itis, the space given to the shire in comparison 
with the city and the colleges is an amusing inversion of the minister’s 
prayer for ‘the prosperity of little Cumbrae, together with that of the 
adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

This want of precision is munifest also in the details of the book. 
Places in Berkshire and Buckinghamshire are brought in more frequently 
than they ought to be in an Oxfordshire history. The tragedy of Amy 
Robsart at Cumnor, the battle of Edgehill, the declining years of Dr. 
Robert Plot at Borden in Kent occupy with extra-county events valuable 
space. We look in vain for information about many keenly contested 
Oxfordshire elections, about the organisation of the county militia, about 
the effect in Oxfordshire parishes of the suppression of the chantries, 
about old county officers, such as the high sheriff, or even about pecu- 
liarly county rhymes, like that one which makes Banbury famous where 
Oxford is yet unknown. Some actual slips may be noted. Misprints 
give the puritan John Wallis credit for the liturgical zeal of royalist 
Thomas Willis (p. 254), and enable Richard, ‘ king of the Romans,’ to 
die in 1271, and then, after founding a monastery, to die again in 1300 
(p. 103). Robert Parkinson, subrector of Lincoln in 1&70, preaches a 
moving sermon about 1470 (p. 135). William Laud, seven years after 
his elevation to the see of Canterbury, becomes bishop of Oxford (p. 171). 
The index is quite unworthy of the book. Something, e.g., is said of 
William the Conqueror, Robert Grostéte, John Wilkins, Obadiah Walker, 
Bishop Samuel Parker, and other Oxford notables in the text, but the 
index gives no clue to them. ‘Dr. Fell’ in the index refers only to the 
father, Samuel ; but the book as well as the index ignores his greater son. 
In the spirit of the epigram it seems not to like the ‘ Dr. Fell,’ the 
greatest and most useful man of his time alike in the chapter, university, 
and diocese of Oxford. ANDREW CLARK. 


The History of South America from its Discovery to the Present Time. 
Compiled from the works of the best authors, and from authentic 
documents, many hitherto unpublished, in various archives and public 
and private libraries in America and Spain, by an American. Translated 
from the Spanish by ApNAHD. Jones. (London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899.) 

Tue title-page of this work is misleading. Only the first four chapters 

(90 pages) are devoted to the history of South America during the three 

centuries after its discovery ; the rest of the volume (250 pages) is concerned 

entirely with the revolutions, internecine struggles, and civil wars which 
make up the doleful and hopelessly uninteresting chronicles of the various 

South American republics during the next sixty or seventy years. 

Throughout the book there is a lack of clearness and lucidity both in the 
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style and in the arrangement of the historical matter, and these defects 
of the original are aggravated by a poor and halting translation. The 
poverty and inadequacy of the earlier part of the narrative are perhaps 
most flagrantly shown in the case of Guiana. The whole story of 
colonisation in this interesting district—Spanish, Dutch, English, and 
French—is compressed into a page and a half, containing several erroneous 
statements. Upon the latter portion of this author’s labours no descrip- 
tion or commentary can add anything to the language in which he has 
himself concluded his chapter on Bolivia, and in which he has excellently 
summarised modern South American history. 


It is sad indeed [he writes, pp. 262-3] to have to publish such facts, when 
they are the consequence of efforts, always unprofitable for the nation that 
makes them, and only profitable toa few ambitious men, who ruin their country, 
the conquered of yesterday being the conquerors of to-day. In this quick 
succession of governments and of parties, of men and ideas, the national 
conscience vanishes little by little, and at last disappears. He who disposes of 
the army disposes of the power without consulting the nation at all; the caprice 
of the conqueror is the only law, with no more reason than force nor more justice 
than violence. A state in this condition may be said to have lost consideration, 
tranquillity, and fortune. 





This quotation if it stood alone might seem to disprove what has been 
said above upon the literary demerits of the work, as it appears in its 
English rendering. To justify this adverse appreciation, two sentences, 
chosen almost at random, must suffice: ‘ Bolivar wishes to force the 
president to give him the troops that he requires, and instead to con- 
tinuing his march, returns to Cartagena, thus losing precious time ’ (p. 102). 
So runs the first, and the second is like unto it: ‘The vice-president 
Santander, though he publicly and apparently opposed the federalist or 
separatist party, secretly supported it, intending to deceive this party, 
then to annihilate it by astuteness, and afterwards to substitute Bolivar 
himself’ (p. 120). I willnot venture to interpret the meaning of this last 
enigmatic utterance, but the context suggests that the aim of Santander 
was to supplant Bolivar in his efforts to become ‘ a chief elected for life and 
hereditary’ (p. 120). The position to be attained is, however, one which 
it truly passeth the wit of man to comprehend. G. Epmunpson. 


The Provincial Governor in the English Colonies of America. By 
Evarts BoureLL GREENE. (Harvard Historical Studies, volume 
VII.) (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1898.) 


While Sir George Trevelyan has been charming the British public 
with a version of Bancroft on the American Revolution, worthy of a 
nephew of Macaulay, the new school of American historians treats of the 
colonial past with less show of partiality than modern writers have dis- 
played over the events of the Athenian democracy. Professor Greene’s 
monograph throws the dry light of science upon a subject on which such 
light was sorely needed. In the dark story of English wrongdoing, the 
governor generally plays the part of chief villain, but Professor Greene 
points out that, ‘ though the conditions on which colonial appointments 
were made were hardly calculated to secure the best results,’ not a few 
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governors were ‘ neither unscrupulous nor inefficient.’ The non-aggressive 
character of the home government is shown by the frequent appoint- 
ment of colonists to the position of governor. ‘Of the ten royal 
governors of Massachusetts four were Massachusetts men.’ And yet, 
while these things were so, how came it that there was almost continual 
friction between the governor and those he governed? Professor 
Greene’s answer to this question concerns the general history of British 
colonial policy, and is very noteworthy as coming from an American 
source. The governor was the representative and agent of the crown. 
and the interests of the crown were, in the nature of things, not always 
identical with the interests of the people. The lesson is writ large in 
the case of the proprietary government, but it was clearly, trough not so 
coarsely, enforced in the case of the crown colonies. In the crude 
beginnings the governor had combined executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers; the Nemesis came when the assembly, intended for 
legislative purposes, came ‘to check and finally to usurp executive 
powers.’ Strong in the power of the purse, the assembly tended to 
gather within its grasp the whole power of government. If ever the 
executive should have free play, it is in the conduct of military opera- 
tions; but Professor Greene quotes with approval the remark of Chal- 
mers with reference to the last French war, that it ‘was conducted by 
committees of assembly.’ After describing the combination in one per- 
son of the three offices of leader of the House, speaker, and finance 
minister, Professor Greene adds: ‘ If it were profitable to dwell upon what 
might have been, it would be interesting to consider how this develop- 
ment might have worked itself out, had it been uninterrupted by the 
revolution ; not improbably it might have led ultimately to a modified 
form of parliamentary government.’ If by this be meant that respon- 
sible government might have proved the good fairy, by which the rival 
claims of the executive and of the legislature might have become re- 
conciled, the remark will be endorsed by every student of Canadian his- 
tory. Whether, in the case of the American colonies, even responsible 
government could ever have bridged the chasm of ‘ divergent interests,’ in 
which Professor Greene finds the main cause of the revolution, is very 
doubtful; but, in any case, responsible government for colonies in 
George III’s time would have been as impossible as railways or a penny 
post, and so the lesson drawn from their past by the framers of the 
American constitution was the very opposite of the one thus fore- 
shadowed, and involved the rigid separation rather than a subtle fusion 
of executive and legislative functions. The value of the book is greatly 
increased by an appendix containing an interesting collection of repre- 
sentative commissions and instructions. Hvueu E. Ecrrrton. 


The Story of the Civil War. Part Il. The Campaigns of 1862. By 
JoHN CopMAN Ropes. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899.) 


As a, study of one of the most interesting periods of military history 
Mr. Ropes’s second volume is deserving of high praise. The quality in 
him which most excites admiration is his impartiality. He is no advo- 
cate holding a brief, but a judge weighing the evidence and pronouncing 
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sentence, awarding praise and blame, chiefly the latter, with judicial 
fairness. A northerner himself, his censure falls heaviest on the northern 
generals. There are times when he hardly seems to do full justice to 
Lee’s strategy, nor does he hold the same high opinion of Jackson as 
does Colonel Henderson. To him Jackson is Lee’s executive officer and 
nothing more. Yet in these cases his judgment, though not winning 
universal assent, is perfectly defensible. 

The chief interest of the campaigns of 1862 consists in their strategic 
problems; and in the statement of strategic conditions Mr. Ropes is at 
his best. The military operations of that year commenced in the West, 
where the federals assumed the offensive. McClellan had committed the 
initial mistake of dividing the seat of war into two departments, under 
Halleck and Buell. Mr. Ropes regards the latter as ‘as able a general 
as any in the service. Had he at the first been placed in chief command 
in the West, it is not too much to say that the confederate army of the 
West would have ceased to exist before 1 June 1862.’ But for Halleck he 
has no mercy. ‘He had had no experience in the field and had little 
natural aptitude for military affairs. He was careless, indolent, and in- 
exact to a degree hardly to be credited.’ Halleck’s main fault was that 
he constantly misread the military situation. Unconscious of danger, he 
exposed his troops to appalling risks; when he had gained a brilliant 
success, fear took possession of him and rendered him incapable of follow- 
ing up his victory. 

He opened the campaign by sending Grant with 15,000 men on 
30 Jan. to seize Fort Henry on the Tennessee. He had not communi- 
cated his intention to the commander-in-chief, and ten days earlier had 
written to Buell that it would not be safe to venture the movement with 
less than 60,000 men. As the result Grant, after the fall of Fort Henry, 
was exposed to an attack by Johnston with largely superior forces; had 
the latter adopted Beauregard’s advice and marched with the bulk of his 
forces to Fort Donelson, for the purpose of fighting a pitched battle, the 
Confederates would have had a fair chance of retrieving their loss, After 
the fall of Fort Donelson Halleck was for ten days without any plan at 
all. Instead of vigorously pursuing Johnston’s diminished forces he 
remained on the defensive, expecting that Beauregard would attack him. 
Then, instead of combining with Buell for an attack in overwhelming 
force against the Memphis and Charleston railroad, to the east of the 
Tennessee, he was quite content with an ineffectual raid against the 
enemy’s communications on the west bank. He made matters still worse 
by letting Grant remain in an indefensible position at Pittsburg Landing, 
exposed to the combined attack of Johnston and Beauregard before help 
from Buell could arrive. Mr. Ropes, in his account of this battle, makes 
it clear that the Confederates failed in their attempt to destroy Grant’s 
army not because Johnston was killed early in the afternoon, or because 
Beauregard drew off his forces too soon, but because the plan of turning 
the Federal left was not carried out. He justly blames both Grant 
and Sherman for their disregard of all ordinary precautions. ‘ Probably 
there never was an army encamped in an enemy’s country with so little 
regard to the manifest risks.’ A second time Halleck failed to improve 
his opportunity. He contented himself with occupying Corinth instead 
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of seeking to crush Beauregard. Consequently later in the year the 
Confederates were able in their turn to assume the offensive with a 
reasonable chance of retrieving their losses. In this campaign the 
Confederate leaders Bragg and Kirby Smith subordinated military to 
political considerations. Instead of concentrating a superior force against 
Buell they occupied themselves with inaugurating a Confederate governor 
of Kentucky. Buell was enabled to reach his headquarters at Louisville, 
and, largely reinforced, to resume the offensive. After the indecisive 
battles of Perryville and Murfreesboro’ the Confederates were obliged to 
fall back to the positions they had occupied before they took the offensive. 
Mr. Ropes is strongly of opinion that President Davis would have done 
better to send Bragg in June to the support of Lee. Such an addition 
to his forces might have given him a decisive victory over McClellan in 
the Peninsula. But the Confederate president very rarely attempted to 
concentrate large numbers of troops for any particular campaign ; he 
preferred to let each department take care of itself. Such a policy, 
leading only to partial successes, must prove defective in a struggle in 
which the weaker party’s political existence is at stake, and only striking 
successes can compel its recognition as a nation. 

Equally able is Mr. Ropes’s criticism of McClellan’s conduct of the 
Peninsular campaign. With that commander the imagination was 
stronger than the will: he was wont to adhere to a plan even when the 
circumstances under which it had been originally formed had completely 
changed. Thus he took up a position on either side of the Chickahominy, 
exposing either flank to an attack by the concentrated forces of the 
enemy, in order to connect with McDowell, who was expected to 
advance from Fredericksburg; but though informed on 24 May that 
McDowell had been ordered to the Shenandoah valley he continued to 
hold his dangerous position. Mr. Ropes justly censures him for being 
so easily satisfied to await the results of the siege of Yorktown instead of 
making his reconnaissances with the desire of finding out some weak spot 
in the enemy’s lines, where an immediate assault might be practicable. 
Twice over Lincoln withheld McDowell’s corps from McClellan. On 
the first occasion, when it was detained to guard Washington, the 
president’s action is pronounced justifiable on both political and military 
grounds. But for the second movement, which sent McDowell in pursuit 
of Jackson, there is held to be no excuse. Had he been allowed to start 
for Richmond on 26 May, as originally fixed, his corps would have raised 
McClellan’s army to a total of 150,000 men. J. E. Johnston had little 
more than a third of that number for the defence of Richmond. A 
crushing blow might have been inflicted before Jackson could come to 
his help, whilst the 25,000 additional troops, who subsequently fought 
under Lee in the Seven Days, were at that moment hundreds of miles 
away. 

When Lee had concentrated his troops for a descent upon the north 
bank of the Chickahominy, McClellan had the choice either of marching 
with the bulk of his army straight on Richmond or of reinforcing Porter 
on the north bank. He did neither. The course of the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill proves that had Porter been reinforced a defeat would have been 
avoided, and very possibly a victory gained. When at last he made up 
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his mind to find a new base on the James, he delayed ordering the move- 
ment till the night of 27 June. Thus twenty-four hours were lost, and the 
battle of 80 June rendered possible. This proved the critical day of the 
campaign. Mr. Ropes holds that in this action Lee was badly served by 
Jackson. Colonel Henderson has been at some pains to clear Jackson. 
‘Except for the apparent omission to inform Lee that he was unable to 
force the passage across the swamp, Jackson was not in the slightest 
degree responsible for the failure of the confederate operations.’ 
McClellan was not present on the battlefield of the 30th at all, having 
ridden down to Haxall’s Landing to confer with the commander of the 
naval force. Mr. Ropes comments, ‘It is almost incredible that any 
intelligent man should have acted as McClellan did.’ He had not 
apparently handed over the command in his absence to any of his corps 
commanders. ‘If his army had been beaten on that day, McClellan 
would have been cashiered, and justly.’ Mr. Ropes blames Lee’s attack 
on Malvern Hill as due to a misconception of the temper of the Federal 
troops, whom he regarded as utterly demoralised by their recent move- 
ments. On the other hand Colonel Henderson holds that ‘ the justifica- 
tion of Lee’s assault at Malvern Hill may be found in the story of the 
Federal retreat’ the following day. General Hooker admitted that ‘it 
was like the retreat of a whipped army.’ Even when the Federals had 
reached Harrison’s Landing they were by no means out of danger. If 
Stuart, who had seized Evelington Heights, had not at once opened fire 
with a single howitzer on the camps below, the heights might have been 
occupied in force by the Confederates, and the Federal position rendered 
untenable. Mr. Ropes entirely passes over this incident. It is to be 
noticed that he rightly rejects the view, expressed by various northern 
writers, that the Federals might have gone into Richmond on 1 June, 
the day after the battle of Seven Pines. 

Pope’s strategy in the second Manassas campaign has been generally 
condemned ; yet special points of interest are to be found in Mr. Ropes’s 
criticism. Pope was handicapped from the first by the composition of his 
army, made up from three independent and widely separated armies, 
joined later by detachments from the army of the Potomac, which it was 
out of the question to incorporate with the army of Virginia ; it was not 
so much an army as a mere aggregation of troops. Halleck, as com- 
mander-in-chief, was largely to blame for Pope’s failure. His course was 
clearly to unite the armies of Pope and McClellan: then and not till 
then a decisive battle might be risked. For that purpose Pope should 
have been kept behind Bull Run and the Peninsular troops transported 
to Alexandria. Instead Halleck had McClellan’s troops brought to 
Aquia Creek, and obliged Pope to hold the line of the Rappahannock 
with a very extended front. Mr. Ropes himself holds that McClellan 
ought not to have been recalled from the Peninsula, and that his con- 
templated move to the south bank of the James on Petersburg was the 
right one. 


In regard to Pope’s battles, while we may fully justify him in attacking on 
the 29th, supposing as he did that he had only Jackson to deal with, it is plain 
that he went directly contrary to his réle in attacking the united forces of Lee 
on the next day, before Sumner and Franklin had joined him. 
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But on that day he persisted in the mistaken belief that Jackson was. 
in retreat. A characteristic of Pope’s strategical methods is the repetition 
of ‘ill-digested plans, of neglect in securing their execution, of the 
sanguine view of the future, followed as suddenly by the same unexpected 
change for the worse in the military situation.’ Still up to 30 August, in 
Mr. Ropes’s opinion, 

Pope, though he had achieved no success and had entirely failed to take 
advantage of the unique opportunity afforded him by the temerity of Lee and 
Jackson, had yet sufficiently accomplished the task which he was set todo... . It 
was the retreat {quite unnecessary in Mr. Ropes’s judgment] on the night after 


the battle of 30 August which has given a character of hopeless failure to the 
whole campaign. 


Jackson’s flank march to Manassas Junction is condemned by Mr. 
Ropes as unnecessarily reckless and really barren of results. 

The separation of Jackson from the main body had nothing whatever to do 
with Pope’s mistakes on the field of battle. . . . To oblige Pope to abandon the 


line of the Rappahannock and retire nearer his base was simply to oblige him 
to make a move in the right direction. 


Colonel Henderson’s view is very different. 


The only alternative was an immediate retreat: the Federal commander 
would be compelled to fall back in a north-easterly direction to save his com- 
munications, and thus be drawn away from McClellan. 


(There is nothing to show that Lee knew at the time that part of 
McClellan’s army had been shipped to Alexandria instead of to Aquia.) 


Few generals have occupied a position so commanding as did Jackson on 


the morning of 27 August. Henceforward his enemies would have to dance 
while he piped. 


When he reached Sudley Springs the crisis was passed. Had the Federals 
blocked Thoroughfare Gap, Jackson, retreating by Aldie Gap, would have joined 
Longstreet west of the mountains. 


On the 28th, the day on which Mr. Ropes thinks Jackson’s duty was to 
lie perdu, 

the Federal army had apparently taken the more circuitous route by Manassas, 
instead of moving direct from Warrenton on Alexandria, and if Pope was to be 
fought in the open field before he could be reinforced by McClellan he must 


be induced to retrace his steps. To do this the surest means was a resolute 
attack on King’s division. 


In the Antietam campaign the luckiest of chances placed McClellan 
in full possession of Lee’s plans. Yet he did not propose to hurry his 
movements. Instead of marching at nightfall of 13 Sept. he post- 
poned his advance towards the South Mountain gaps till the following 
morning, thus enabling Lee to reoccupy them. When Lee, by his bold 
resolve to offer battle on the northern bank of the Potomac, gave him a 
further chance, he wasted the 15th and 16th. When he did attack on 
the 17th his tactics were extremely faulty. Instead of delivering a simul- 
taneous attack all along the line he fought three separate battles. Mr. 
Ropes points out that the two critical moments in the battle were, first, 
when, just as the Confederate left centre fell back, ‘ pretty thoroughly 
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broken up,’ Franklin with his two divisions arrived on that part of the 
field. Franklin was anxious to put his troops in; and the attack of his 
veterans could hardly have failed of complete success. But McClellan 
allowed himself to be over-persuaded by Sumner; only two-thirds of the 
Federal army took any part in the engagement. The second crisis came 
when the 9th corps was on the point of capturing Sharpsburg and 
deciding the fortune of the whole battle. A. P. Hill’s timely arrival 
averted the danger, but had McClellan not put his cavalry in the centre 
of his line Hill would not have been able to march unmolested from 
Harper’s Ferry. Mr. Ropes severely censures Burnside for the extra- 
ordinary delays of the 9th corps. ‘ Had it accomplished by noon, as it 
certainly might have done, what it had accomplished by the time A. P. 
Hill arrived, Lee, in all probability, would have lost the battle.’ He also 
criticises Lee’s division of his forces to capture Harper’s Ferry, pointing 
out very justly that in the Gettysburg campaign of the next year he did 
not deem it necessary to seize that post. It may be argued, on the other 
hand, that, judging by McClellan’s dilatory advance of twenty-five miles 
in four days, Lee might reasonably expect to have time, even allowing a 
fair margin for delays, to reunite his whole army west of the South 
Mountain, before he was called upon to fight a decisive battle. He could 
not foresee that a copy of his order would fall into McClellan’s hands. 
Mr. Ropes condemns Lee’s decision to stand and fight at Sharpsburg. 
‘It is in truth so bold and hazardous that one is bewildered that he should 
have even thought seriously of making it.’ Yet Lee had invaded the 
north with the object of fighting a decisive battle. Not only was he 
confident of holding his own against McClellan, but he hoped by a vigorous 
counterstroke to deal his foe a crushing blow ; and according to Colonel 
Henderson’s view of the battle he very nearly succeeded. ‘ The fortuitous 
advance of Smith’s division (of Franklin’s corps) at the very crisis of the 
struggle had in all human probability rescued the Federals from a terrible 
defeat.’ Mr. Ropes with sound reasoning, as it seems, dissents from this 
view. He considers that the Confederates were at no time in a position 
to deliver an effective counterstroke. As Porter’s veteran corps was still 
held in reserve by McClellan, this seems probable enough. The real 
point, however, seems to be, not had Lee a reasonable chance of gaining 
a victory on the 17th, but had he sufficient grounds for standing fast on 
the 15th? It is quite plain that had McClellan attacked on either the 
15th or 16th Lee must have been defeated; for on the 15th he would 
have been without twenty-six of his brigades, and on the i6th without 
fifteen. Mr. Ropes maintains that Lee was unable to discriminate between 
successes gained against poor troops and successes gained against good 
troops badly led. To underestimate his adversary’s strength was, he 
thinks, the habit of Lee’s mind. Colonel Henderson considers, however, 
that the two armies were by no means equal in quality. Nor does it 
seem too much to say that at Sharpsburg the Federals were as badly led 
by MeClellan as by Pope at Manassas. 

The choice of McClellan’s successor was singularly unfortunate. 
Burnside’s brief command was an unbroken record of errors. Having 
resolved to change his base of operations he might still have continued 
the advance on Culpeper ; failing to bring on a battle with Longstreet’s 
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corps he could still have crossed the Rappahannock by the upper fords 
and taken the same line of march as was adopted by Grant in 1864. 
His tactics at the battle of Fredericksburg could only lead to disaster. 
‘One rises from a perusal of his order to Franklin,’ says Mr. Ropes, 
‘with a feeling of hopeless amazement that such a wild and absurd plan 
of battle should have ever been entertained by anyone.’ The sole chance 
of success was, as Franklin urged, a movement in large force against the 
Confederate extreme right. Burnside, however, ordered that this move- 
ment should be made by a single division, whilst Franklin was to keep 
the main part of his command in position for a rapid movement, so as to 
co-operate with Sumner’s attack on the centre. The two parts of this 
order were inconsistent. Thus when Meade had penetrated to the very 
heart of the Confederate position there were no supports, and Jackson 
was enabled to deliver a telling counterstroke. Mr. Ropes criticises Lee 
for letting Jackson remain so long in the valley, and also for not recalling 
him from the lower reaches of the river, whither he had been subsequently 
sent, till the last moment. But Lee’s original plan had been to fight 
not on the Rappahannock, but on the North Anna, thirty-six miles further 
south. The resolve, strategically sound, was overruled by Davis for political 
reasons. Jackson himself was reluctant to leave the valley, because he 
had apparently a scheme of his own (the details of which are unknown) for 
a@ movement against the Federal communications. Lee deliberately 
abstained from calling up Jackson from below Fredericksburg till the day 
before the battle in order to lead Burnside intoa trap. The Federal com- 
mander would hardly have attacked the formidable position of the enemy 
unless he had supposed that only Longstreet’s corps was in front of him. 

Mr. Ropes has some very instructive observations upon the proper 
functions of cavalry raids. He considers that the great risks run by 
Stuart were not compensated for by the results attained. 

On p. 335 Franklin is spoken of as commanding the 5th corps. It 
should be the 6th. Also on p. 330 Lee is spoken of as intending 
to move eastward to the Cumberland valley. The direction of the 
intended march would be west. Mr. Ropes also says (p. 165) that Jack- 
son, going to attend a council of war in Richmond, rode the last fifty 
miles on horseback for fear of being recognised as a passenger in the 
train. The more probable reason is that the railway beyond Fredericks- 
hall had been destroyed by the enemy’s cavalry. W. B. Woop. 


Side-Lights on American History. By Henry W. Etson, A.M. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1899.) 


Tue title ‘ Side-Lights’ suggests something, if not better than what 
Mr. Elson gives, as at least different from it. Qne expects some 
revelation of under-currents, some thoughtful estimate of the less obvious 
aspects of events or characters. Whenever Mr. Elson is dealing with 
grave historical issues he gives us little but what is obvious and some- 
what trite. In dealing with the Declaration of Independence and the 
framing of the Federal Constitution—two subjects of Mr. Elson’s mono- 
graphs—he does not rise above the ideas with which we are familiar in the 
writings of Bancroft and his followers. That the generation of Americans 
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who immediately succeeded to the conquerors in the war of independence 
should have been exultant rather than judicial was but natural. But such 
writers as Mr. Tyler, Mr. Jameson, and Mr. Ferguson have shown us that 
Americans can deal with these questions in a spirit which rises above 
uncritical optimism. The best thing, perhaps, in the two essays to 
whick I have alluded is the clearness’with which Mr. Elson sets forth 
the hopeless inadequacy of the first Federal Constitution. The accounts 
of Fulton, the inventor, and his steamboat discoveries and experiments, 
and of the western explorations of Lewis and Clark, are clear, sensible, 
no wise brilliant, monographs. The article on the Monroe doctrine 
is a clear but commonplace and uncritical presentment of the various 
entanglements of the United States with foreign powers, arising out of a 
claim to supremacy in the New World. But neither here nor elsewhere 
does Mr. Elson rise above the level of intelligent journalism. His 
teaching, as I have said, lacks underlying thought ; his style lacks alike 
grace and incisiveness. His nearest approach to an independent judgment 
can hardly be thought a fortunate one. He has a curious tenderness for 
the memory of Aaron Burr, a feeling which will hardly be shared by 
those who have studied the character and doings of that pinchbeck 
crusader, so admirably described by Mr. Henry Adams. J. A. Dove. 


Mélanges de littérature et d'histoire religieuses publiés d Voccasion du 
jubilé épiscopal de M*" de Cabriéres, évéque de Montpellier. Vol. L., 
II. (Paris: A. Picard. 1899.) 


As a mark of their appreciation of the wide literary sympathies of the 
bishop of Montpellier a number of Roman Catholic historical workers 
have presented him with a collection of essays. The first volume 
contains short papers from twenty-three writers on divers subjects and of 
varying merit. The early centuries are represented by articles on the 
origin of the episcopate, the new Sayings of Christ, Tacitus’s account of 
the Jews, and by a transcript of the Verona manuscript of the ‘ Historia 
Acephala Arianorum.’ Dom Morin discusses the authorship of the 
‘ Epistola S. Augustini contra Arrianos de misterio Sancte Trinitatis,’ and 
traces it to the pen of S. Caesarius of Arles. Archzologists interested in 
the early Christian antiquities of Rome will value the abbé Duchesne’s 
paper on the remains of the churches in the Forum, which summarises 
the results of recent research. Dom Cagin contributes notes, introductory 
to further liturgical studies, on the Gellone sacramentary, with a tran- 
script of its masses and benedictions for the ‘Natale Episcoporum.’ 
Dom du Bourg takes the abbey of Aniane for his subject, sketches its early 
and late history, and prints some fragments of Smaragdus. Father 
Denifle narrates the story of Arnaud de Cervole, bandit and archpriest, 
as an incident in the history of the destruction and desolation of the 
churches and monasteries in France during the hundred years’ war, to 
which he has for some time been devoting his attention. Father Doussot 
publishes a ‘De ordinatione officii Missae,’ the work of Bernard Gui, 
master-general of the Dominican order in 1811. The abbé Vidal writes 
on the supposed plot of the Jews and lepers, 1291, quoting from a con- 
fession found in a Vatican manuscript, and inclining to the view that the 
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persecutions of that year are traceable to a real cause. The other 
papers, based for the most part on local manuscripts, are not of much 
importance. 

The second volume contains a summary on the writings of Dionysius 
Carthusianus, based on the Rawlinson MS. C. 564, a list of his works 
drawn up by himself. The principal paper is a well illustrated catalogue 
of the seals (chiefly ecclesiastical) of Languedoc, by the Capitaine de Hoym 
de Marien. A number of papers on the religious foundations of Mont- 
pellier and the neighbourhood during the seventeenth century serve to 
complete the volume. 

A certain air of lifelessness is perhaps almost inseparable from compli- 
mentary publications of this kind. The greater number of contributors 
cannot fail to be aware that their fate must be oblivion, and they are 
willing accordingly to give only of the débris of their notebooks. The 
vitality of historical studies in the south of France must not be judged by 
jubilee publications. Mary Bateson. 


The pamphlet on Ciceros Villen, by a well-known Ciceronian, Otto 
Eduard Schmidt (Leipzig: Teubner, 1899), is a reprint from the 
philological journal once known as Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch. It contains 
attempts to locate Cicero’s villas at Arpinum, Formiae, Tusculum, 
Antium, Cumae, Puteoli, and Pompeii, and is not, properly speaking, an 
historical work. It contains much to interest students of Cicero, much to 
interest visitors to the sites mentioned or students of their topography. 
It is scholarly, pleasantly written, and well illustrated, and may be 
compared in each of these respects with M. Boissier’s charming 
‘Promenades Archéologiques.’ Its details would deserve discussion in 
a review devoted to specially classical or archeological subjects; here it 
would be out of place, and one need only thus briefly recommend a 
pleasing pamphlet. 

F. H. 


Under the title of Za Macédoine: la question Macédonienne dans 
Vantiquité, aw moyen-dge, et dans la politique actuelle (Berlin: Raede, 
1899) Dr. Nicolaidés has given us what professes to be a scientific 
treatise, but is really a political pamphlet, strongly biassed in favour of 
the Greeks and specially abusive of the Bulgarians. As samples of his 
history we may cite the amazing statements that the oecumenical 
patriarchate ‘preserved to the Christian races of the east their own 
nationality during the Ottoman domination’ (pp. 19, 91), that ‘no race 
in Macedonia except the Greek has produced a single man of mark,’ and 
that ‘since the year 1018 Bulgarian history contains only one note- 
worthy event, the victory of Slivnica.’ He denies the existence of any 
Macedonian Roumanians or of any Bulgarian popular songs, and ignores 
the antiquity of the Pomaks, the early Serb foundations on Mount Athos, 
and the opposition of the cecumenical patriarch to the autocephalous 
church of Greece prior to the cvvodiuxds répos. In his intellectual 
contempt for the Bulgarian peasant he forgets the proverb, Le Bulgare, 
sur son araba, poursuit le ltévre et le prend. W. M. 
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M. G. Gavet’s stout volume on the Sources de Il’ Histoire des Institu- 
tions et du Droit Francais (Paris: Larose, 1899) would have been more 
useful had the compiler limited himself to his professed subject. But he 
has yielded to the temptation, which besets the bibliographer, of including 
all manner of things only remotely connected with it. We find here, 
for instance, J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People (which, 
by the way, M. Gavet supposes to be an abridgment of the longer ‘ History’ 
published subsequently in four and more recently in eight volumes), though 
we do not find Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law, which 
offers abundant suggestions for the student of French law and institutions. 
A considerable amount of space might have been gained by the omission 
of many quite superfluous sections, e.g. those on the history of the language 
and literature of various countries. The section on diplomatic is a work- 
manlike abridgment of a part of the late M. Giry’s treatise ; but it has 
no proper place in a book which claims to be a manual of historical 
bibliography. The volume is so clearly written and full of interest, and 
for its own subject so complete, that it is a pity that it should suffer from 
faults of method which seriously affect its practical value. B. 


Mr. George Neilson in his Annals of the Solway until A.D. 1807 
(Glasgow : James McLehose & Sons, 1899) makes out that the word Solway 
(Sulewad, Sulwath, ‘the muddy ford’) was first applied to a regular 
crossing-place at the mouth of the Esk, hence in course of time to the 
estuary. The Lochmabenstane marks the Scottish terminus of the ford, 
and was a meeting-place for the administration of border justice. Norse 
vikings have left their trace in the place-words of the neighbourhood, and 
there were raids up to and from Carlisle. But Edward I preferred to 
approach Scotland by way of Berwick, and the siege of Carlaverock 
Castle in 1300, a fleet from the southern ports of England co-operating, 
was his only great undertaking on this side prior to the last campaign, 
which was rendered abortive by his death at Burgh by Sands. C. 


The vast and important communal archives of Ypres have hitherto 
remained without sufficient order and classification, in spite of the 
labours of an intelligent archivist or two earlier in the century. In fact, 
until about 1860 it was customary to sell by the pound historical docu- 
ments from the huge pile in the belfry, to be used in lieu of paper bags 
by the dealers at the annual fair. In 1883 several cartloads were burnt, 
and in 1888 the town archivist himself advised a further destruction of 
ces papiers inutiles, but this time the Collége Echevinal does not seem 
to have cared to take upon itself the responsibility for a repetition of 
such an act of folly. At last, in 1896, an archivist was appointed in the 
person of Mr. Emile de Sagher, who has undertaken to supply what his 
predecessors have neglected. As, however, a complete classification and 
inventory of the archives must necessarily be the work of many 
years, Mr. de Sagher has as an earnest given to the world a Notice sur 
les Archives Communales d’Ypres et Documents pour servir a l’ Histoire 
de Flandre du XIII* au XVI° Siécle (Ypygs : Callewaert-De Meulenaere, 
1898). Here we have a history of the ar€hives, interspersed with docu- 
ments, 92 in number, as specimens of what is to be found in the unclassi- 
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fied or insufficiently classified portions, as well as of what has so recently 
been wantonly destroyed. We note among them (no. 2) a roll of the 
debts of the town on 28 April 1298, amounting to 17,346 livres parisis. 
The town’s income from November 1297 to November 1298 came to 
25,2801. 27s. 2d., and the expenses to 17,128/. 12s., inclusive of 6,356/. 
paid in reduction of the debt—apparently a most satisfactory state of 
things. No. 61 contains a list of the Hacghe Poorters, or citizens 
resident outside the échevinal district, in 1465, numbering 1,474 in all, 
dispersed through 137 towns and villages. No. 72 is a detailed account 
of the siege of Ypres, carried on at the time by the prince of Parma, 
submitted in March 1584 to the states-general, in order to induce them to 
suecour the town. This notice embraces pp. 9-220, the remainder of the 
book (pp. 221-870) consisting of an ‘Apercu sommaire des diverses 
collections composant les archives communales d’Ypres.’ This is the 
portion of the book likely to prove most generally useful to the student of 
history until the completion of Mr. de Sagher’s great work, the full in- 
ventory. D. 


Mr. Walter Phelps Dodge’s Piers Gaveston : a Chapter of Early Consti- 
tutional History (London: Fisher Unwin, 1899) had much better never 
have been published. The author’s own work is full of inaccuracies, 
and the remainder is borrowed (usually without acknowledgment and 
with the insertion of the borrowed references) from such sources as the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ Bishop Stubbs’s ‘ Constitutional 
History,’ and Gilbert’s ‘ Viceroys of Ireland.’ Mr. Dodge shows a praise- 
worthy interest in his subject, but is quite unqualified for the task he 
‘has imposed on himself. The fashion in which he has used his authori- 
ties is ignorant, careless, and slipshod. Thus on p. 70 we are told that‘ the 
‘sentence of banishment on Gaveston under pain of death and excom- 
munication was published throughout the kingdom, with the approval of 
every one except the king and queen,’ and are referred to the ‘ Annales 
Paulini,’ i. 268. This is what we read there :— 


Post haec Petrus regnum Angliae egredi festinavit, non compariturus in 
Anglia, in crastino Nativitatis Iohannis Baptistae sub poena vitae et excom- 
municationis maioris ; quae publicata erat per totum regnum diebus festivis in 
omnes sibi adhaerentes rege et regina duntaxat exceptis. 


‘On p. 177 we learn that the Jacobin brothers did not dare to bury 
the body of Gaveston in the church, ‘ because it was in irons,’ which is 
Mr. Dodge’s way of translating quia innodatus erat sententia. Mr. 
Dodge borrows without acknowledgment from Professor Tout’s article on 
Edward II in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ and takes the 
whole of his character of the king from him. On pp. 76 and 77 a 
whole page is taken from Gilbert’s ‘ Viceroys of Ireland’ (pp. 118, 114). 
A very brief extract will illustrate the way in which it is done. The 
italics are our own. 


Dodge, p..77. ‘In many of these Gilbert, p. 114. ‘On most of these 
palatines native plantations still re- _ lands (i.e. the “ liberties” ) native septs 
mained either tributary to or in alli- _ still existed, either tributary or alter- 
-ance with the Anglo-Norman lords.’ nately in alliance with or opposed to 

the Anglo-Norman lords.’ 
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On p. 86 Mr. Round’s article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
(xiv. 418) on Hugh le Despenser (d. 1265) is copied almost verbatim, 
including the references. Yet immediately afterwards Mr. Dodge con- 
fuses the younger Despenser of the time of Edward II with the elder, 
though their biographies follow that of their ancestor in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
and have evidently been used by him. The grievances of 1307 (p. 91) are 
copied from Bishop Stubbs’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ ii. 338, prices of 
corn, &c., substituted for prises in the second article, and various omis- 
sions and verbal alterations made. Enough has been said to show the 
character of the work. W. E. R. 


For the benefit of those reading Shakespeare’s Richard IT Miss Beale, 
of Cheltenham, has printed (London: Bell, 1899) from the twentieth 
volume of the ‘Archaeologia’ Canon Webb’s prose translation of the 
picturesque French poem relating the story of Richard’s last expedition 
to Ireland and his deposition, which was there first published. She is 
evidently not aware that the anonymous author was subsequently identi- 
fied with one Creton who refers to this poem in a letter he wrote to 
Richard in 1402, when he was reported to have escaped from Henry’s 
prison. Mr. Dillon vrinted this letter in the twenty-eighth volume of 
the ‘ Archaeologia.’ os Ss 


It is quite right that something should be written in English con- 
cerning the great queen who carried through the union of Kalmar 
(Margaret of Denmark, by Mary Hill. London: Fisher Unwin, 1898). But 
the work oughi to be done by an historian who knows the Scandi- 
navian tongues and can handle original documents with ease. A fair 
impression of this little book may be gathered from the ‘list of autho- 
rities’ printed at the end. There is not a single chronicle cited, nor a 
single book in Danish, Swedish, or German. Only French and English 
authors appear, and they are all out of date. At one time it might be 
permitted to a leisured person to construct a little history book out of 
the Abbé Vertot, Dunham’s ‘ Scandinavia,’ and Pufendorff’s ‘ Histoire de 
Suéde’ (Amsterdam, 1748) ; but now even the general reader requires a 
more solid and sustaining literary diet. However we trust that this little 
volume may fall into the hands of some of the many who know absolutely 
nothing about Scandinavia; to those who have never heard of Margaret 
it will give at least some idea of her character and achievements. KE. 


In his Life of Richard Badiley (Westminster: A. Constable & Co., 
1899) Mr. Spalding complains that his hero makes no figure in history. It 
was, however, inevitable that it should be so. An admiral who, by no 
fault of his own, has failed to accomplish what he is sent to do cannot 
possibly become a great historical figure. There is all the more reason 
to be thankful to Mr. Spalding for rescuing from oblivion this great sailor 
of the Commonwealth, and for showing him in his true colours, firm, re- 
sourceful, and generous. Though he failed to command success in holding 
the Mediterranean against the superior forces of the Dutch, through the 


incompetence of his slippery subordinate, Appleton, he had in him the: 
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stuff of which great seamen are made. No one can rise from the perusal 
of this volume without the conviction that it was not the commander 
who was wanting to the fleet, but an adequate fleet to the commander. 
In dealing with the surroundings of his special subject Mr. Spalding 
is sometimes at fault; he ought not, for instance, to have doubted the 
reality of the storm which drove Tromp over to the Downs before his 
first fight with Blake any more than he ought to call the Dutch admiral 
by the name of Van Tromp. For the care with which he has collected 
evidence on his special subject, and the skill with which he has marshalled 
it, he is worthy of all praise. S. RB. G. 


Mr. A. J. Sargent’s work on The Economic Policy of Colbert (London : 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1899) is careful and exhaustive. Its thesis 
is Colbert, the political economist. ‘It is hardly possible,’ Mr. Sargent 
observes, ‘ to regard the desire for the self-sufficiency of France as other 
than political in its origin; a desire for national independence in the 
face of possible enemies.’ Grant Colbert his leading principle, and, as 
Mr. Sargent shows, his policy was thoroughly consistent—his struggle to 
simplify finance and secure fiscal unity, his sowlagement du peuple in 
the interest of the treasury, his firm assertion of the axiom ‘that it is 
simply and solely the abundance of money within a state which makes 
the difference in its grandeur and its power,’ his fussy devotion to 
industry and commerce, and his apparent neglect of agriculture. Mr. 
Sargent has entered into the labours of M. Depping and M. Clément, 
but he has sifted the voluminous Colbert literature for himself, and has 
not failed to embody all the evidence of first-rate importance in his 
clear and convincing sketch. As an historian he loses no opportunity of 
clearing himself of any suspicion of economic orthodoxy, and considers 
it superfluous to pass judgment on a policy which he has shown to be 
consistent. The book is furnished with an excellent Colbert biblio- 
graphy ; and the only desideratum seems to be a preliminary chapter on 
the leading economic ideas of the seventeenth century. W. G. P. 8. 


The second volume of the Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 
prepared by Mr. W. A. Shaw (London: printed for H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1899), extends from 1731 to 1734. The first volume of the series, 
comprising the years 1729-1730, was reviewed at some length in the 
EneuisH Historica Review for July 1898. This volume is produced 
on exactly similar lines to the first, except for the omission of entries 
from ‘ Declarations of Surpluses ’ and the ‘ Public Disposition Book,’ for 
reasons which are set out in the preface and appear to be adequate. As 
far as can be judged it is edited and printed with the same remarkable 
care as its predecessor, and here again the index, which covers 130 pages, 
makes what would otherwise be a hopeless congeries of facts a book of easy 
reference to the student. Fuller notice must be deferred until, with 
the close of the reign, Mr. Shaw gives his promised introduction on its 
financial history. B. W. 


Professor. Luigi Piccioni’s Studi e Ricerche intorno a Giuseppe 
Baretti (Livorno: R. Giusti, 1899) are somewhat disconnected and frag- 
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mentary, and are interesting to the literary rather than to the historical 
student ; but they have evidently been a labour of love to the author, 
who is thoroughly familiar with his subject. The notes are full and almost 
always accurate, and the book as a whole may be heartily recommended to 
all who care for Baretti or for the Italian literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Baretti’s name is familiar even to those who have not used his 
dictionary, for he was on friendly terms with a group of men every 
detail connected with whom is valued by all who take an interest in the 
English literature or English society of his time. Three of Dr. John- 
son’s best known letters are addressed to him, and it was after Boswell 
had censured ‘some ludicrous fantastic dialogues between two coach 
horses and other such stuff’ which Baretti had lately published that 
Johnson remarked, ‘ Nothing odd will do long; Tristram Shandy will 
not last ’—a most notable proof how unable even the most clear-sighted 
contemporaries are to discern the immortals—for good or evil—in their 
midst. Moreover Baretti’s trial for killing with a silver fruit knife one 
of a mob of ruffians who attacked him in the Haymarket will be re- 
membered by every reader of Boswell, who tells us that ‘never did such 
a constellation of genius enlighten the awful sessions house’ as when 
Burke, Garrick, Beauclerk, Reynolds, and Johnson collected to give 
evidence in their friend’s favour. The account given of this affair by 
Baretti himself (p. 542) throws a lurid light on the condition of the 
London streets in the latter part of the eighteenth century, and on the 
dangers to which foreigners were exposed in them, and is one of the few 
passages in the book which may be said to be of historical and not merely 
of literary or purely personal interest. Baretti, who wrote English and 
French not less correctly than Italian, was one of those useful men who 
introduce nations to each other, or make them better acquainted. He 
found a ready weltome and numerous pupils in England, where at that 
time the Italian language and literature were more studied by educated 
men and women than at the present day. He was an indefatigable and 
voluminous writer both in Italian and English, but his works are now of 
little interest except to the literary student. The causes for which he 
pleaded have won. Shakespeare and Dante need now no defence 
against the strictures of Voltaire. Nor would any one deny that the 
Italian writers of the eighteenth century err on the side of rhetoric and pro- 
lixity; and the words of the advocate are not so eloquent nor his 
arguments so ingenious as to command our attention for their own sake. 
F. 


No English school can compete with Eton in the interest of its 
internal history or of its connexion with public life. In Sir H. C. 
Maxwell Lyte’s History of Eton College (London: Macmillan, 1899), which 
now reaches a third edition, it possesses a worthy record of its greatness 
and the most important school history in existence. Since its first 
appearance, in 1876, the book has grown by a hundred pages. A great 
part of this additional matter belongs to the present edition. It is for 
the most part illustrative of the condition of the school in the last two. 
centuries, and the record has been carefully brought down to the present 
time. The literature of Eton anecdotes is so copious that the difficulty 
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they present to an historian is that of selection. But we are surprised 
that no attempt has been made to include an Eton bibliography in the 
appendix. We cannot help feeling that if the book were being brought 
out to-day for the first time the illustrations, interesting as many of them 
are, would be of a more satisfactory type. G. 


Among the builders of Greater Britain Admiral Phillip, of whom we 
have a biography by Messrs. L. Becke and W. Jeffery (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1859), deserves an honourable place. Unfortunately the 
materials for his life are very scanty. With regard to the foundation of 
New South Wales, the curtain is somewhat lifted, but the rest, for the 
most part, is silence. Messrs. Becke and Jeffery have made good use of 
such material as existed, but it is not given to any one to make bricks 
without straw. The editor has done well in unearthing from the Portu- 
guese archives the records of Phillip’s services under the Portuguese 
government. The character given of him—‘ His health is very delicate, 
but he never complains, excepting when he has nothing special to do for 
the royal service’—might have been written ofa yet greater English 


sailor. H. E. E. 


The object of the useful collection of extracts from original authorities 
entitled Source-Book of American History, by Professor A. Bushnell Hart 
(New York: the Macmillan Co., 1899), is to accustom the student from 
the first to go to the primary sources of historical knowledge. A collection 
which proceeds from Christopher Columbus to Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt and his rough-riders assuredly does not err from want of com- 
prehensiveness, while Professor Hart’s knowledge of the subject makes 
the selection as representative as is possible within the limits of space. 
Of course the book is to be regarded as a starting-point for further 
studies. H. E. E. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Hrpation oF BucKINGHAMSHIRE 


I am sorry to say that I find there were several omissions in the table 
of Buckinghamshire hides which I gave in the number of this Review for 
April last. These additions upset the roundness of the county total, and 
my argument must therefore rest upon the figures for Surrey and 
Gloucestershire. 


F. Barina. 


Crecy AND CALAIS 


(1) Mr. Morris seems to me to have taken a mistaken view of the scope 
and object of my book, which has no pretension to be an exhaustive 
account of the campaign based on a scrutiny of existing documents, but 


is simply what its title imports, ‘Crecy and Calais from the Public 
Records.’ 
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(2) Inmy story of the campaign I have followed Froissart, for I consider 
him to be by far the best authority for it, as he lived on terms of intimacy 
with many who had taken part in it; butI have also consulted Robert de 
Avesbury, Knighton, and other authorities. 

(8) Edward III is shown by the records to have discarded the old 
feudal levies and raised an army on an entirely new basis, and one which 
resembled in many ways a regular army of the present day, a fact not 
hitherto noticed. 

(4) I believe the extraordinary mobility of Edward’s forces, which 
traversed immense distances in an enemy’s country without transport or 
supplies, to have arisen from his use of mounted archers, consisting of the 
younger sons and tenants of the landed proprietors, and of the ancient 
freeholders in the counties, whose names are given at length in the 
retinue rolls at the Record Office. These men were able to scour the 
country for miles in front and on the flanks of the English army, and 
sweeping in all the produce and spoil of the country, enabled the English 
to move rapidly without the incumbrance of a transport train. A force 
of this kind was peculiar to the English during the reign of Edward 
III, and its reputation became so great that it was subsequently copied by 
other nations. As previous writers had taken no account of these 
important facts, I felt some surprise in reading that I ‘had not grasped 
the chief points of the campaign.’ 

(5) On the specific points where your reviewer disagrees with me I 
still think, with the greatest respect to Mr. Morris, that Iam right. He 
says, for instance, that Sir Thomas de Hawkestone could not have been at 
Crecy, because the rolls show he was in England in August 1346 ; but the 
future participle profectwrus is used very loosely in the records, and often 
refers to an antecedent period: thus on the plea rolls we frequently find 
that a suit is made a remanet because one of the parties is profecturus ad 
partes transmarinas in servitio regis, when we know from other sources 
that he had left the country some time before. The letters of attorney, 
again, of Walter de Mauny on the French roll are dated 12 Sept., 21 Ed. 
III. In these letters he is stated to be profectwrus, but he must have 
arrived at Calais before that date; when, therefore, the memoranda rolls 
distinctly state in two separate writs that Thomas de Hawkestone had 
served all the time with the king from the date of the disembarkation at 
La Hogue, they are far more likely to be correct than the date given on 
the writ of protection, besides which it must be remembered that Sir 
Thomas was a knight of the king’s household and could hardly have 
been absent on such an occasion. 

(6) Though Mr. Morris says Ralph de Stafford could not have been at 
Crecy, because he was in Guienne, it appears that Ralph Lord Stafford 
was exonerated from his office of seneschal of Guienne at his own request, 
by a writ dated 15 March, 20 Ed. III; and this was without doubt issued 
to enable Ralph to accompany the king to Normandy. 

(7) The word ‘constable’ does not puzzle me, as Mr. Morris thinks, 
except that it is used in many different senses, from the constable of a 
township to the constable ofafortress. When used, however, in medieval 
muster rolls, it signifies the commander of those bodies of mounted men 
which were unattached and formed no part of a banneret’s retinue. 


: 
: 
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Mr. Morris says it means a ‘ mailed trooper,’ but every man on horseback 
in the fourteenth century may have been a mailed trooper. The mounted 
archers and hobelars wore coats of mail when the wearers happened to 
possess them; but the man-at-arms carried in addition piate armour 
and a shield, and was mounted on the destrivr, or large war horse. 
The hobelar, or archer, was mounted on the small horse, from which we 
derive the word ‘ hobby horse’ at the present day. 

(8) It is true that, as Mr. Morris complains, 1 have omitted all 
mention of the fleet, but in my preface I explained that I had been 
forced to omit all the naval writs for want of space. A writer must con- 
sult his means and his subscribers, and the naval writs would have nearly 
doubled the size of the work. 

(9) The discovery of Wetewang’s accounts at the College of Arms is 
due to Mr. Scott Gatty, York herald, who first drew my attention to them. 
Since my book was published Mr. Horace Round has also discovered the 
transcript of another portion of the same accounts in Harleian MS. 3968. 
This manuscript gives the retinues of those knights of the king’s house- 
hold which are missing in the copy in the College of Arms. Mr. Morris 
does full justice to this discovery, but it is hardly fair of him to say 
that I have not done so. I have added to them several pages of notes, 
and have been able to identify some of the bannerets named in them, 
who have been wrongly described in the historical peerages. Mr. Morris 
certainly hits a blot in the omission of William of Wellesley’s letters 
of protection, and your readers have to thank him for his notes on 


‘Brady’s use of the Wetewang accounts, which are curious and interesting, 


and may eventually lead to the discovery of the original manuscript. 
GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 


(1) A REVIEWER has to point out where a book falls short, whatever 
may be the author’s intention. 

(2) Froissart was a child in 1846, wrote in very vague language in 
many places, and entirely from oral communication, the value of which is 
seen from the fact that he made three versions, and often made errors, 
e.g. that Arundel was constable. Murimuth, just as Robert de Avesbury, 
wrote from contemporary documentary evidence. Geoffrey le Baker de 
Swinbrook has become a classic since Sir E. M. Thompson’s edition 
appeared. 

(3) It is a commonplace that the army of 1346 was not a feudal levy. 
It was, indeed, collected by methods not employed before, but from 
the first Welsh war of Edward I there was a steady development of the 
paid national army out of the feudal. We knew already that there was a 
call for soldiers according to the value of landed property, but it was 
rather a trick on the king’s part to get money in lieu of service, he 
being unable to borrow from Italy since his repudiation. 

(4) If General Wrottesley had written as clearly in his book as in his 
expostulation, I should probably have noticed the horse archers. It was 
known from Brady that about a quarter of the archers were mounted, and 
now from the Heralds’ College copy we know details. Their use on the 
Scottish border is known from Exchequer Accounts 3° (siege of Dunbar, 
1337-1838) and Scotch roll 1847. But it seemed to me that the ‘ chief 
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points of the campaign’ were that Edward was cut off from England by 
the flat insubordination of the captains of his fleet, that a relieving fleet 
was being organised at an early date, messages being got through by way 
of Guernsey, and that he stood at bay at Crecy when at last on the right 
side of the Somme and while hoping soon to get contact with that fleet, 
the geography of Ponthieu being known probably to himself and to many 
Englishmen. Another point is, when did he first decide to besiege 
Calais, and what can be said of the Harcourt legend ? 

(5) Thomas de Hawkestone was marshal of the troops in the relieving 
fleet (patent roll, 20 Edw. III, part 2,m.6 back, under date 12 Aug.; 
French roll, 20 Edw. III, part 2, m.19,21 Aug.) Therefore ‘ continuously ’ 
must be received with caution. 

(6) Lord Stafford ; see p. 156 of General Wrottesley’s own book. 

(7) I thought that the note about ‘ constable’ seemed to be tentative. 
By my own criticism I meant that in many pay rolls the word is used 
as a synonym for man-at-arms, valet, sergeant-at-arms, esquire (scutiferus 
in the sense of a soldier rather than a novice or aspirant to knighthood), i.e. 
a trooper of heavy cavalry at his normal wage of one shilling aday. A 
centenar of infantry is usually styled ‘constable,’ drawing the shilling 
when properly mounted and armed. I said ‘mailed’ because mail was 
then normal for men-at-arms, very few even of high rank having plate at 
that date, teste Jehan le Bel. 

(8) It is unfortunate that space prevented the inclusion of some of 
the naval writs. The questions of contact with England and of the 
defence of our own coasts were essential, and the latter is important con- 
stitutionally if we wish to judge of Noy and ship-money. 

(9) I never denied the value of the book, but it took me a long time 
to analyse the printed material and to test some extracts by the original, 
so as to get my own deductions. I wished to establish the approximate 
total of the fighting strength at Crecy, the nature of the reinforcements, 
and the date when the great army of 32,000 men was encamped before 
Calais. The two writs quoted under (5) are both in Rymer, and gave me 
the hint that the rolls contained more than was printed in the book. 
Brady has been quoted and misquoted by many writers. I think that 
any keen student of medieval warfare will be delighted to have General 
Wrottesley’s work, but may have to search laboriously through it to 
establish other points. 

J. E. Morris. 
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Notices of Pertodical Publications 


(Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. | 


Thucydides and his predecessors: by F. Caver.—Hist. Zft. lxxxiii. 3. 

The origin of the Apostles’ Creed: by E. Vacanparp [a survey of recent investigations 
and criticisms. The writer thinks that the original creed dates from the latter 
half of the second century, and that the present text was developed in Gaul before 
the end of the seventh century].—Rev. Quest. hist. lxvi. 2. Oct. 

The prologue of the Lex Salica, the origin of the Law, and the Salian Franks: by O. 
Dirre [defending the tradition of an original purely Frankish version, and up- 
holding the view that Salian was not a tribal name but applied to the ruling class 
among the Franks of the Lower Rhine}.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. ii. 2. 

The lives of Merovingian saints: by Ktnstix [who joins with L. Duchesne in 
attacking B. Krusch’s thoroughgoing application of the theory of forgery].—Hist. 
Jahrb. xx. 2, 3. 

Who was Pseudo-Dionysius? by G. Knierr [identified with Dionysius of Gaza].— 
Byz. Zft. viii. 2, 3. 

The traces of monophysitism in the works of Malalas: by C. E. Gueve. Byz. Zft. 
viii. 2, 3. 

The sources for the life of Paulus Diaconus: by G. Catticaris [dealing with South 
Italian chronicles, foreign chronicles, and the epitaph}.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd 
ser. xxiii. 

The origin of the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals: by H. M. Gretn [giving a survey of 
recent theories, in connexion with the work of G. Lurz, who maintains the generally 
accepted view that the forgery originated in the province of Rheims and not at 
Mainz or Le Mans].—Hist. Jahrb. xx. 2, 3. 

The Greek Acts of SS. David, Symeon, and George of Mitylene, printed from a 
manuscript in the Laurentian library at Florence.—Anal. Bolland. xviii. 3. 

Four Genoese documents on the disputes between Genoa and Venice in the East [1222- 
1227]: by G. Bicont.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiv. 3. 

On the authenticity of the life of St. Christina the Admirable attributed to Thomas of 
Cantimpré: by H. Nia [who affirms it].—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixvi. 2. Oct. 

An account of the literary remains of Carl Hopf with the Franco-Greek Regesta 
collection contained in them: by E. Gertanp.—Byz. Zft. viii. 2, 3. 

Diary of a tour through France and Italy [1769-1770] by colonel WinpHam : printed 
by J. H. Luoyp, concluded.—Antiquary, N. 8.120. Dee. 

Papers and correspondence of prince Emmanuel of Salm-Salm during the French 
revolution : printed by A. Bretre. IL: 1792.—Rev. hist. lxxi.2. Nov. 


The names and nature of the law: by J. W. Saumonp.—Law Qu. Rev. 60. Oct. 

Discoveries in western Asia: by C. R. Conper.—Scott. Rev. 68. Oct. 

Monarchy in the Hellenistic age, more particularly at Pergemon: by C. WacusmutuH. 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr. ii. 3. 

Ebionism in the early church: by V. Erwont.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxvi. 2. Oct. 

The origin and early history of double monasteries: by miss M. Bateson [who 
examines and rejects the derivation of the double monasteries of western Europe 
from an Irish origin. The cases cited and compared are prior to 1050, and are 
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set forth to show the wide area over which this organisation prevailed].—Trans. R. 
Hist. Soc., N. S., xiii. 

The birthplace of St. Jerome [in support of the location of Stridon between Glamoé 
and Grahovo in Bosnia.]—Anal. Bolland. xviii. 3. 

Boniface and the Vandal migration to Africa: by L. Scumipr [who again rejects as 
unhistorical the story of Boniface’s treachery, noting that Ranke held the same 
view, but overlooking his anticipation by Freeman in the Engl. Hist. Rev. ii. 
417].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. ii. 4. 

On papal elections: by H. Gravert [who maintains, against F. Michael, that an elec- 
tion, according to the decree of Nicolas II, was uncanonical if accompanied by 
simony, violence, or fraud. Nicolas defined the body of electors and established 
the principle that in the case of a disputed election the final iwdicium lay with the 
cardinal bishops. The theory and practice of elections are here examined from 
the fifth century to the Carolingian time; and the article concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the contest touching simony in the eleventh century, and the positions 
of the various parties with respect to it.]— Hist. Jahrb. xx. 2, 3. 

War taxation in Carolingian times: by R. Korzscuxe [the ‘ Heerschilling ’ and ‘ Heer- 
malder’ of the Werden Register.]—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. ii. 2. 

The patriarch Photius as holy father of the orthodox catholic church: by A. Papapo- 
pouLos-KERAMEeUS.—Byz. Zft. viii. 4. 

The early history of the office of ‘ Herrenmeister’ (praeceptor generalis) of the kivights 
of St. John: by J. von Priucx-Hartrune.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. ii. 2. 

St. Bernard: by A. Lucnamr.—Rev. hist. Ixxi. 2. Nov. 

Money and luxury at the papal court of Avignon: by E. Mtntz, continued.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. Ixvi. 2. Oct. 

‘Politics at the council of Constance: by J. N. Fiacis.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., 
X11. 

Charles the Bold: by H. J. Allen.—Scott. Rev. 68. Oct. 

List of Greek patriarchs [1453-1636]: by A. Parapopovios-KEeramevs.—Byz. Zft. 
viii. 2, 3. 

The contest for the Baltic in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries : by D. ScHAFER.— 
Hist. Zft. lxxxiii. 3. 

St. Vincent de Paul [mainly on recent lives by monseigneur Bougaud and the prince 
de Broglie.|—Edinb. Rev. 390. Oct. 

Gustavus Adolphus’s supposed prayer on his landing on German soil [26 June 1630]: 
by B. Sritpen [giving the discrepant accounts.]—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 3. 

Gustavus Adolphus and the Swedish ‘ Satisfaction:’ by W. Strucx.—Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr. ii. 3, 4. 

The relations between Sweden and Russia [1648-1700]: by G. Forsten, concluded.— 
Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Sept. 

The diplomatic relations between Austria and the Porte [1658-1664]: by A. Huner.— 
Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. lxxxv. 2. 

Studies on the pontificate of Clement XI: by F. Pomertt, continued {to 1716].—Arch. 
R. Soc. Rom. xxii. 1, 2. 

The European powers in the judgment of Frederick the Great [1746-1757]: by F, 
Waener. I: Russia. Il: England and France. III: Austria.—Mitth. Oester- 
reich. Gesch. xx. 3. 

Pitt and the family compact [chiefly from materials published abroad. The writer 
thinks that Pitt had information of the secret compact in August 1761 from the 
secretary to the English minister at Turin, Louis Dutens, and that Pitt commu- 
nicated it after his resignation to Newcastle].—Quart. Rev. 380. Oct. 

Extracts from the correspondence of Paul, when grand-duke, with the royal family of 
Sardinia. —Russk. Star. Oct. 

The French emigrant clergy during the period of the revolution: by V. Prrrre [who 
gives a pleasing picture of their reception in Jersey and in England, in spite of 
occasional difficulties, for which he blames chiefly the government].—Rev. Quest. 
hist. Ixvi. 2. Oct. 

Notes by count L. Benningsen on the war with Napoleon in 1807.—Russk. Star. Sept., 
Oct. 
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On the history of the Polish question [1814-1815]: by A. Fovrster, with documents.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 3. 


France 


The date of the removal of the bodies of saints from Brittany: by F. Lor {main- 
taining, with special reference to R. Merlet’s article on the foundation of the 
monastery of St. Magloire at Paris, in Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 3, 4, that the 
author of the Translatio sancti Maglorii was not a contemporary and has confused 
together in a single event two distinct emigrations of Breton and Norman clerks, 
the former about 920-5 with the relics of SS. Sampson, Padarn, &c., the latter 
about 960 with the relics of St. Magloire].—Ann. de Bretagne, xv. 1. 

The condition of lepers in Maine in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: by 
L. Frocer.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixvi. 2. Oct. 

Minutes of the proceedings of the Chambre Ardente [1-8 Oct. 1549]: printed by 
N. Werss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlviii. 11. Nov. 

The reformed churches in Orleans and its vicinity [1561-1685]: by L. Bastrpe.— 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frane. xlviii. 11. Nov. 

A catholic secret society in France in the seventeenth century: by F. Ranse [from the 
manuscript ‘ Annales de la Compagnie du saint Sacrement’ by count Mare René 
de Voyer d’Argenson, 1631-1665].—Rev. hist. lxxi. 2. Nov. 

The duke de la Force, abbé de Caumont, and madame de Vivant [1686-1699]: by 
P. Fonsprune-Berpinav.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlviii. 10. Oct. 

St. Cyr: by the comtesse pE Courson [a sketch of the foundation of the house in 
1686 and of its history down to the revolution].—Dublin Rev., N.S., 32. Oct. 
Provincial administration in France during the last days of the old régime: by 

P. ArpasHEev.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Oct., Nov. 

Decrees of the tiers état in France in 1789: by A. Onov.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. 
Nov. 

The history of ‘ Ca Ira:’ by G. Isampent.—Révol. Fr. xviii. 12. June. 

Republican and royalist opinion under the first republic: by F. A. Avnarp.— 
tévol. Fr. xviii. 12. June. 

The colonial representation in the constituent assembly: by L. Descuamps.—Révol. 
Fr. xviii. 2. Aug. 

The application of the civil constitution of the clergy in La Dréme: by F. Banors.— 
Révol. Fr. xviii. 3, 4. Sept., Oct. 

Unpublished memorials of Sophie Grandchamp, a friend of madame Roland [1791- 
1793]: by C. Perroup.—Révol. Fr. xviii. 1,2. July, Aug. 

M. Edmond Biré and the revolutionary legends: by H. Curcumuaume [criticising 
especially the view of Languinais in the ‘Journal d’un Bourgeois ’].—Révol. Fr. 
xix. 3. Sept. 

Philippeaux as a journalist [an account of the views of ‘ Le Defenseur de la vérité, 
ou l’Ami du genre humain,’ a periodical which lasted from 2 Feb. 1792 to 30 Nov. 
1793).—Révol. Fr. xix. 5. Nov. 

The Vendée: by C. L. Cuasstn [a review of recent publications].—Révol. Fr. xix. 5 
Nov. 

A false dauphin, Jean-Marie Herragault: by G. Lavrent.—Révol. Fr. xviii. 
Aug. 

The anagrams of Buonarroti: by G. IsAmpert [who explains some personal references 
in the ‘Conspiration pour l’Egalité dite de Babceuf,’ &c., published at Brussels in 
1828].—Révol. Fr. xix. 5. Nov. 


a 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The ‘ Breviarium s. Lulli:’ by E. ScoroEper [on its composition and date], with other 
notes on Hersfeld documents.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 3. 

The development of the early medieval basilica in Germany : by B. Rrenu.—B.S. Akad. 
Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1899, 3. 

The date of Otto the Great’s burial at Magdeburg: by K. Unutrz [who assigns it to the 
3rd or 4th of June 973}.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. ii. 3. 
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The privileges of the bishopric of Bamberg: by ihe late H. Weser.—-Hist. Jahrb. xx. 
2, 3. 

T he coronation of Wratislav as king of Bohemia and the supposed synod of Mainz of 
the year 1086: by H. Srancensere [who holds that the diploma of Henry IV of 
27 April 1086 was not passed at Mainz but at Ratisbon, and that the 1086 synod, 
attested only by Cosmas of Prague, is really the well-known synod of 1085].—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 3. 

On the sources of Hungarian history: by R. F. Katypu. VIL: The affinities of the 
Chronicles and their redactions.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxv. 2. 

The historians of the church of Passaw [c. 1254-1553]: by J. Wipemann.—Hist. 
Jahrb. xx. 2, 3. 

The Cistercian monastery of Saar in Moravia and its historians: by F. von Kronus. 
Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxv. 1. 

Life of the venerable Lukardis, nun at Oberweimar.—Anal. Bolland. xviii. 3. 

An account of the Swabian war [apparently made use of by Heinrich Brennwald in 
his chronicle}: by A. Bernovuu [who prints the record of the year 1499].—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 5. 

The Salzburg provincial synod of 1549; a contribution to the history of the protestant 
movement in Austria: by J. Loserru, with documents.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
Ixxxv. 1. 

The correspondence of Caspar von Nidbruck and Georg Tanner [illustrating the 
origin of the Magdeburg Centuries and the character of king Maximilian II: by 
V. Brsu.— Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. lxxxv. 2. 

Biography of Wallenstein down to 1624 by the late F. Srreve..—Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr. ii. 2. 

An episode in the contest concerning the Cleves succession: by F. ScuroEevER, concluded. 
Hist. Jahrb. xx. 2, 3. 

Memoir of the grand-duke Francis Stephen of Lorraine-Tuscany [afterwards emperor 
Francis I] on the pacification and protection of the empire [1742]: printed by J. 
Scuwrrprecen.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxv. 2. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Early English hebraists ; Roger Bacon and his predecessors: by S. A. Hirscu [who 
examines the claims of Bede, Alcuin, and others, to be reckoned as Hebrew scholars ; 
commemorates one Andrew in the twelfth century, who certainly knew Hebrew ; and 
discusses the extent of Roger Bacon’s learning}].—Jew. Qu. Rev. Oct. 

Wulfstan and Cnut: by F. Lizsermann [dealing with the mutual relations of the 
homilies and the laws, and deciding the former to be the earlier. Cnut’s code the 
writer dates between 1027 or 1029 and 1034].—Arch. Stud. der neueren Sprachen, 
ciii. 1, 2. 

The canons of the synod of Westminster [1175] and their sources: by E. SEcken. 
[The sources are Gratian, decrees of Alexander III, and perhaps the canons of 
the London synod of 1127; but nearly every canon has been tampered with. 
Priests are forbidden to be sheriffs, to take part in (guild) potations, and to use 
tin chalices ; if they perform marriages privately they are to be suspended for three 
years. These canons found their way into canonical collections, such as the ‘ Can- 
tabrigiensis,’ and even into the official canon law].—Deutsche Zft. Kirchenrecht, 
ix, 1. 

Admiralty droits and salvage: by R. G. Marspen [who traces how the right to 
treasure found in the sea passed in course of time from the finder to the crown. 
First the finder had the whole benefit ; then it was divided between him and the 
warden or admiral of the Cinque Ports, whose court apparently developed into the 
court of admiralty; finally the entire droits, after payment for salvage, were 
adjudged to the crown].—Law Qu. Rev. 60. Oct. 

The fall of cardinal Wolsey: by J. GatrpNeER [who relates the course of events down 
to the rejection of the bill of attainder against Wolsey by the house of commons,. 
and adds some remarks on the importance of that house under the Tudors. Miti- 
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gating circumstances are found in connexion with More’s action relative to the 
bill].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xiii. 

The royal library: by J. M. Stone [giving an account of the growth of the col- 
lection].—Scott. Rev. 68. Oct. 

The relations of the crown to trade under James I: by miss F. H. Dunnam. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xiii. 

The constitutions of the four companies of Kingston-upon-Thames [1635]: by W. E. 
Sr. L. Fryny.—Genealog. Mag. 32. Dec. 

The raising of the Ironsides [1643-1645]: by C. H. Frrra [who gives particulars of the 
formation of the regiment, its officers, arms and equipment, horses, pay and main- 
tenance, medical and religious organisation, and discipline ; with some remarks on 
the forged Squire papers, and an appendix of documents).—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 
NS., xiii. 

Studies of the ‘ Forty-five’ [the narrative told with reference to materials recently 
made available].—Quart. Rev. 380. Oct. 

Pitt and Peel (1783-4, 1834-5]: by F. H. Hu [who examines the constitutional 
parallel].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xiii. 

On Scottish serjeanties: by G. Nemson.—Law Qu. Rev. 60. Oct. 

Scottish Benedictine houses: by M. Banrert.— Dublin Rev., N.S., 32. Oct. 

The Wedderburn book: by A. H. Mirtar.—Scott. Rev. 68. Oct. 

Fermartine {on W. Temple’s book on the history of the district].—Scott. Rev. 68. 

Oct. 


Italy 


The victory over the Saracens on the Gariglianoin 915: by P. Feprete.—Arch. R. Soc. 
Rom. xxii. 1, 2. 

Cartulary of SS. Cosma e Damiano in Mica Aurea [1003-1060]: by P. Fever, 
continued.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxii. 1, 2. 

Documents of S. Silvestro de Capite: by V. Frpertct, continued.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. 
xxii. 1, 2. 

The Italian version of the History of Hugo Falcandus by Filotes Omodei [1556]: by 
G. B. Srracusa.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N. S., xxiii. 3, 4. 

The rural counts of the province of Brescia {and the absorption of their territories by 
the town]: by F. L. FE pv’ Ost1ant. [The theory of acommon origin for the several 
families is rejected.|—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xxiii. 

The ballot and other forms of voting in the Italian communes: by A. M. Wotrsox.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. v. 1. 

Civic discord at Nicosia in the fourteenth century: by M. La V1a [with documents].— 
Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxiii. 3, 4. 

A German schoolmaster in the march of Ancona in 1398: by L. Cotrnt-BanpEscu1.— 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr. ii. 4. 

Cosimo de’ Medici: by F. C. Pettecrini [in connexion with the life by miss Ewart 
(Mrs. H. M. Vernon). The writer supplies much new and important matter on 
the early Medicean period.]—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiv. 3. 

The life and writings of Gaudenzio Merula: by A. Burrt.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd 
ser. xxiii. 

Notes illustrative of the history of Sicily [literary and antiquarian, of the sixteenth 
century]: by 8S. Satomone-Marrno, continued.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxiii. 3, 4. 

Notes from the archives of Oneglia and Porto Maurizio: by G. Manacorpa [some re- 
lating to defence against Barbary corsairs].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiv. 3. 

Francesco Campana: by F. Drv, continued.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiv. 3. 

On the supposed abolition of the civic militia in Sicily by Charles IIT: by L. Stctz1aNno 
Vi~LaNvEvA [who traces the assertion to Testa’s note to the ‘Capitula Regni 
Siciliae,’ 1743, and shows it to be without foundation].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxiii. 
3, 4. 

A Neapolitan diary [1798-1825]. I: Nov. 1798-Jan. 1806. First part: to June 
1799.—Suppl. to Arch. stor. Napol. xxiv. 2. 

The reaction of 1799, from the unpublished memoirs of Giuseppe de Lorenzo, a 
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national guard of the Neapolitan republic : printed by B. Crocr.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxiv. 2. 

The year 1799 in the Basilicata: by G. Fortunato [with documents].—Arch. stor. 
Napol. xxiv. 2. 

The siege of Coni in 1799: by G. Ronerti.—Révol. Fr. xviii. 12. June. 

New Byzantine churches in the district of Syracuse : by P. Onst [with 12 illustrations]. 
Byz. Zft. viii. 4. 


Russia 


The Poles in Russia in 1606-8: by V. TrmotsHux.—Russk. Star. Nov. 

The patriarch Nicon: by A. M. Lovtaetn [from an unpublished Dutch manuscript of 
the seventeenth century].—Istorich. Viestn. Sept. 

Correspondence of a Bavarian in Russia during the reign of the emperor Paul [trans- 
lated from the manuscript].—Russk. Star. Sept., Oct. 

Notes on the reign of Alerander I: by P. Divov {written for the emperor’s own pert- 
sal].—Russk. Star. Oct. 

Extracts from the secret correspondence of Barclay de Tolly im 1812.—Russk. Star. 
Sept. 

The Cossacks at Vitebsk, July 15, 1812: by V. Suaxnovsk1 [incidents of the war with 
Napoleon]}.—Istorich. Viestn. Nov. 

The emperor Nicolas I in the years 1848-9 : by N. SumipEr.—Istorich. Viestn. Oct. 

Recollections of the siege of Sebastopol: by S. Runarorovio.—Istorich. Viestn. 
Oct. 

The condition of Poland in 1861-2 [as reported by general Liiders just before the 
outbreak of the last insurrection]. 


Switzerland 


The attitude of the city of Basel during the ‘ Gruber’sche Fehde’ [1411-1420]: by T. 
von LieBenavu.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 5. 

A Ziirich list of caswalties at the battle of Kappel [1531]: printed by A. Bernovuni1.— 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 4. 

Documents on the history of the reformation in the Three Leagues [1531]: by F. von 
JeckLin.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 5. 

Supplement to Campell’s ‘ Historia Raetica:’ by T. Scuress [who gives new passages 
and corrections from a recently discovered fragment of the autograph original].— 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 4. 

Aloys Reding’s scheme for the reform of the Swiss military system [1797].—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 5. 


America and Colonies 


Slavery in the state of North Carolina: by J. 8. Basserr.—Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Studies, xvii. 7, 8. 

Congressional grants in aid of railways: by J. B. Sansorn [an exhaustive mono- 
graph on a subject hitherto ‘ practically neglected by historians ’].—Bulletin Univ. 
Wisconsin ; Economics, Political Science, and History, series, ii. 3. 

Maryland’s adoption of the federal constitution: by B. C. Srerxer.—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. v. 1. 

The unit rule in national nominating conventions: by C. Becker [tracing the 
adoption of the rule that the majority of the delegates of each state cast the full 
vote of that state].—Amer. Hist. Rey. v. 1. 





